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LATE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION AND THE COLLEGES 


NECESSITY FOR HIGHER EDUCATION, 
them and the common schools than any 
prec eding admunistratio1 
Besides official duty, the late Superintend 
ent had strong personal reasons for showing 
the best of good-will towards our Pennsy]l 
vania Colleges. He is not himself, unfortu 
nately, a regular college graduate, but he has 


N impression seems to have gained 
A some. ground that the public school 
system of this State has been administered 
for some years past in a spirit of hostility to 
the colleges. This impression, in whatever 
degree it exists, was created partly by a few 
restless spirits connected with certain col- 
leges, who seem anxious to find some excuse 
for the weakness of their institutions other 
than their own inefficiency ; and partly, by 
two or three evil-minded persons who think 
that lies of this kind concerning a State 
school officer would be likely to do him he has served several of them as a trustee 
more injury than if told about open, official and in other ways. Indeed, no other man 
acts, with reference to which the public | 1 the State has such binding personal rea 
cannot be so easily deceived. Hear one of 
these, in a recent number of his paper : 


received over and over again, from the 
colleges of his own State, the highest honors 
they could bestow. here are few colleges 
in the State of one or the other of whose 


literary societies he is not a member; and 


sons for being a friend of colleges and colle 
giate education, and he is proud to point to 
i a ‘ his offic ial record to TOV » thi has not 
[he outgoing administration taught that heen unarateful 

the State owes every child a university educa- a . las ; 
tion, and that the public high school was equal As there are those see be glad to 
to if not superior to the college; that a di- bring about a fs onflict between our colleges 
ploma from a State Normal School was superior and our public schools, in the hope that 
to a’College diploma, and that the holder of a | something would turn u n the common 
Normal diploma was better fitted to teach a | ruin that they might turn t idvantage ; and 
soning lass in college than a college graduate | a. to further their selfis] nds, they would 
o teach the alphabet. like to make it appear that the late school 
This extract is written in rather bad Eng administration was hostile to colleges, we 
lish for a ‘‘ college man,’’ but its meaning | print below some extracts from reports made 
is plain enough; and we have to say in re- | to the Legislature, that all may see the views 
ply that the “‘ outgoing administration ’’ left | held and the policy adopted on this import 
nothing on record to justify any such state- | ant question. We ask that they be read and 
ment of its position. On the contrary, it | considered, not only for the purpose of cor- 
was ever friendly to the colleges, and went | recting the erroneous iempecesion. to which 
more out of its way to strengthe n them and | we have alluded, if indeed any well-informed, 


to bring about a closer rel ationship between | honest man entertains it, but for the pur- 
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pose of re-opening the question involved ; 
for what is said in the extracts is as appro- 
priate now as it was when written. 

Before making the quotations, however, 
we desire to say that the colleges of the 
State do not in any way come under tl 
jurisdiction of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. He has to do with public, ne 


c 


with private schools. The law clearly pre- 
scribes his duties, and they do not embrace 
a single item that has the slightest bearing 
on the organization or manag 
leges. ‘These have a governing body entirely 
separate from the public school system, and 


ement oI co 





wholly independent of it. All a Superin 
tendent of Publie Instruction can do for 

colleges is to strengthen and encourage them 
by the weight of such moral influences as 
he can exert in their favor, and by elevating 
the public schools to such a poimt as will 
make them feeders of the colleges. The 


extracts we are about to quote will show to 
what extent this werk of good-will was per 
formed during the past fifteen years 

As early as 1866, in his very first report 
made to the Legislature, the late Superi 
tendent outlined a ‘‘ plan for t 
a closer union among 
institutions of the Stat 


} 


appli dto colle ges, was 


‘Our colleges cannot be disturbed, 
ought not to be, in their v 1 rights or ch 
tered privileges. Unk t be made 
ily, no <¢ hange hould be ( inde d 
present relations to the various relig 
nominations, that for the 1 t part f 
and have supported them; and none 1s1 
by the plan now proposed Cheir gove 
ought to remain in the same hands 
But the plan, as to coileg contemplat 
passage of a general law ri lating tl 
stitutions in certain particul b 
thei authorities entirely free to accept its pl 
visions or not, at the option The 
provisions of such a law ought in my 
to be 

“First. A provision fix the require 
of every institution claimi to be a 
and asking the benefits ferred by 
This legislation would give the just ranl 
the colleges that deserve th nam d ex 
clude from it those titut that bear the 


name unworthily. 

** Second. A provision requiring all coll 
accepting the act, to make annual report 
some properly-constituted State authority, 
to be open to the visitation 
cers appointed by that authority. 

‘Third. A provision proy ding for a « 
number of free scholarships for pupils con 
up properly prepared and properly r 
mended from the common schools, through 
the academies, seminaries, and high schools 
of the State. 


o! competent om 
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‘Fourth. A provision giving a liberal annual 
appropriation from the treasury of the State to 
all colleges accepting the act.” 

Was the hand hostile to Colleges that 
penned these extracts ? 

In the winter of 1867, a bill, called the 
‘*College Bill,’’ was drawn up by the Super 
intendent in accordance with the plan he 
had proposed. ‘This bill, before being pre- 
sented to the Legislature, was laid before a 
conference composed of representatives from 
different colleges, held in the rooms of the 
School Department.- The bill was approved 
by the conference, and while before the 
Legislature, petitions were presented in its 
behalf from the University of Pennsylvania, 
University of Lewisburg, Western Univer- 

ity, Lincoln University, Allegheny College, 
Dickinson College, Franklin and Marshall 


‘ 
A 4 


College, Haverford College, Lafayette Col- 
le ve, Washington and Jefferson College, 
Pennsylvania College, Lebanon Valley Col 
lege, and Westminster College. We will 
quote in part two sections of this bill, which 
ire suffici to show its spirit: 


ia tion O. All colleges 


recognized as 


State institutions, according to the provisions 
f this act, shall be entirely exempt from State 


respects their vested rights and 
overnmental regu- 


chartered privileges, their 
it preferences, and 


ns, nd then religious 


ich of them shall be entitled to an annual 
ppropriation of dollars 

“s n All colleges receiving aid from 

he Stat cording to the provisions of this 

ire hereby required t rant free scholar 

hip f their qualifications are such as the 


institution to which 
on is made require, to all students 
m common or high schools, to the number 


} 1 


of one for each fifty dollars received from the 


of admission at the 


Che bill did not become a law, but it cer- 


uinly \ good will to the colleges on the 
part of the man who prepared it, and who 
would have been glad could it have received 
tl ( of the Legislature. And he be- 
ves now as then, that such a measure who 


ld tend to harmonize our diverse educa- 
ynal rests, and while giving them room 
for individual development, would unite them 
illin a common effort to educate the whole 
] } 
i 


pe 1e highest point practicable. 
Ch neasure was a new one and struck 
many friends of both elementary and higher 
education It was warmly disc ussed in the 
Le gis] ire, before the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Allentown, and elsewhere; but 


the Superintendent was ever bold in defend- 
ing it let the attack come from whom it 
might 

In his report for 1871, the matter of a 
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closer union between our common schools 
and our colleges was again strongly advo- 
cated by the Superintendent. He again 
calls the attention of the Legislature to the 
‘College Bill,’’ and adds : 

‘‘Our common schools need the help of our 
colleges—need their learning, their light— 
need them as objects towards which to direct 
the aspirations of ambitious pupils. If we aim 
at nothing beyond a common school education, 
our educational interests must move forward on 
a low plane, and the intellectual condition of 
the pupil will be characterized by a dead sea 
of mediocrity. If, on the contrary, our youth 
can see, far up the rugged path of knowledge 
they are climbing, the open doors of a college, 
they will be stimulated to greater exertions, 
their latent powers will be developed, they will 
breathe a purer air, enjoy a clearer light; and 
though comparatively few may be able to enter 
the doors, all will be ennobled by the prospect. 

‘Our colleges need the help of the common 
schools—need their strength, their warmth— 
need them as streams need fountains, as the 
sculptor needs marble. It is a lamentable fact 
that the number of students in our colleges is 
not increasing in proportion to the increase of 
our population. The development of the com- 
mon school system within the last few years is 
truly marvelous, but our colleges are almost 
standing still. It is doubtful whether there are 
more men of liberal culture in Pennsylvania 
than there were fifty years ago. The courts of 
justice, the legislative bodies, the professional 
conventions of that day, seem to have con- 
tained as many full-grown men, men of ripe 
culture, broad views, high-toned honor, and 
strict obedience to principle, as they do at the 
presenttime. Ifthe average farmer, mechanic, 
or workingman, is a better scholar, a man of 
more culture, in the year 1671 than he was in 
the year 1821, this is not the case with the 
average professional man. What we have 
gained in breadth of learning, we seem to have 
lost in depth. The principal reason of all this 
is the distance, the chasm, that exists between 
common school and college. 

‘Formerly there were in this State a large 
number of classical and mathematical acade- 
mies and seminaries. These were mostly 
taught by graduates of colleges, who prepared 
iany of their pupils to take the same course 
1ey had themselves profited by; they not 
only did this in the matter of learning, but also 
in the matter oftaste. These useful institutions 
have nearly all disappeared, supplanted by 
the more vigorous public high schools. In 
nearly all our county towns, and in many of 
our country villages, there are to be found at 
the present time old academy buildings, relics 
of the era to which I allude, within whose 
walls, now fast mouldering with neglect and 
decay, were educated a majority of the men 
who have made Pennsylvania what she is; but 
very few of them are now used for academical 
purposes, the development of the common 
school system having diverted the streams of 
learning from them in another direction. In- 


8 
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stead of academies we have high schools; and 
these, without a common tie of sympathy or 
interest with the colleges, have in view other 
educational ends than that of preparing their 
pupils for a collegiate course of study. 

“The colleges, therefore, have lost their 
academical feeders, but have not as yet sup 
plied their place by the feeders they might 
find, broader, stronger, better, in the high 
schools that have taken their plac« It is their 
interest to do this, and speedily; and the con 
nection must not be a mere mechanical one, 
but have an organic character. The disjointed 
fragments of the great system must grow to- 
gether; the warm blood must have free course 
through every part of it, and one heart must 
throb in it a common life. 

As a stimulus to liberality toward the Col- 
leges on the part of the Legislature, the 
Superintendent quotes with approval an act 
of Assembly approved April 12, 1838, mak- 
ing appropriations to higher institutions of 
learning. ‘The act is a remarkable one for 
the time, and well deserves reprinting. It 
reads : 

“To encourage the arts 
the teaching of useful knowledge, and support 


and science S, promote 
the colleges, academies, and female seminaries 
within this commonwealth, there hereby is ap 
propriated, and shall annually be paid to the 
seminaries, 
;, the sums following, 


and female 
in equal. quarterly payment 
to wit: To each univers 
corporated, or which may 


said colleges, academie: 


ty and college now in- 


be incorporated by the 


Legislature, and maintaining at least four pro 


fessors, and instructi1 it least one hundred 
students, ome thousand dollars ; to each academy. 
and female seminary now incorporated, or whic} 
may be incorporated by the Legislature, main 
taining one or more teachers, capable of giving 
instruction in the Greek and Roman classics, 
mathematics, and English, or English and Ger 
man literature, and in which at least fifteen pu 
pils shall constantly be taught in either or all of 
the branches aforesaid, ‘Aree hundred dollars 

to each of said academies and female seminaries 


taught as 
and to each of 


where at least twenty-five pupils are 
aforesaid, four Aundred dollars 
said academies and seminaries having at least 


two teachers, and in which forty or more pupils 


are constantly taught as afore said, Rive 
dollars ; but no academy in any city or county 
of the State, Live rsity o1 1 ollege is 
established and receiving the ppropriation 
made by this act, shall be entitled to receive the 
appropriation made | benefit 
in force 


hundred 


+} » 
where a 


»y this act for the 
of academies: this 
for ten years, 


tion to continue 
ind no] ynger.”’ 
The College question was again pressed 
upon the attention of the Legislature in the 
After having presented 


report of 1573. 


the statistics of the colleges, and noted some 
improvements made by them, the Superin- 
tendent says: 

‘‘On the whole, there seems to be a promising 
But they need strength- 


future for our colleges. 
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ening. The students attending them should b Goldsmith landed at Dover in the summer 
greatly multiplied. ‘The State is lowered in po of the year 1756. He was then about 
sition, shorn of power, crippled in the develop twenty-eight years old He was utterly 
lestitute, and without acquaintances or in 


ment of its resources, dwarfed in every way, | 
fluence. Like thousands of men in similar 


circumstances since, he sought a position in 
ome school His only capital was his 
we think, placed an insuperable obstacle 1 cholars] and in school-work only could 
the way of making State appropriations t he hove to make it 

Colleges, as at pre sent organiz l, l 


the want of more men of liberal learning 
broad, generous culture among her citizens 


The Constitution of 1874, unwisely 


/ 


11 


available. Like thou- 
ands of candidates since, he was not at 


seemed useless to again present the matte nce successful We may believe that he 
to the Legislature; and in ibsequent 1 lid not remain longer than was absolutely 
ports the ¢ ollege question IS not discusse¢ nec , ‘‘T have been al usher in a board-. 


the same shape In WINES BN BRS peSvios 1] chool,’’ says he, ‘‘and may I die of an 
been presented. But there 1s not one of the ody , L-] but | is 


1 


d rather be under- 
- a er lot Mer . 
hiteen reports prepared Dj € late Su] tur! y in Newgate [ was up early and 
intendent that does not contain an argument te; I browbeat by the master, hated 
my ugly face by the mistress, worried by 
his whole administration, and he thinks now, | ype Faye 7 Avail in speaking of the 
gall in speaking of 





for higher education He thoug! 


i in, 

that the most efiective way to strengthen t nhards DS ia sher’s life, he says, ‘* He 1s 
colleges 1s to strengthen the common schoo or rally the laughing-stoc k of the s hool. 
ah bcc mnat he levelary : | : . 
Lhe common schools cannot beso dey ( Every tric k is plaved uy 01 im :‘ the oddity 


as to take away the necessity for hig ner, his dress, or his language, is 


stitutions of learning; and the more know fund eternal ridicul the master him- 
edge our children get in_ the _ con self now and then cannot avoid joining in 
schools, the more desire they will have t the laug] nd the poor wret h. eternally 
obtain something above and bey ynd it resenting t ; ill sage. lives in a state of 
weit var wit ill the family.’’ This is bad 

enough; though we do not see any neces- 

THE POET-PEDAGOGUE ty for t teacher’s having any such oddity 

f manner, dress, and language, as to fur- 

I J. CHAPMAN nish a **fund of eternal ridicule’’ to others. 


xaminations were rife in those days as 

N the Latin inscription which he w well n these. though the obiect does not 
[ the tomb of Oliver Goldsmith, Dr. | em to have been so much to discover the 
son speaks of him as, ‘‘A poet, natu! LDT t’s knowledge of the art and science 
one of these characters that we are apt 1 ly desirable qualifications. Goldsmith 
think of him, and very rarely ts it suggest gives the following as the examination of a 


to our minds that he ever wroug t candidate for an usher’s position: 


philosopher, and an historian.’’ It 1 of teaching, as to develop certain other 


humble calling of a pedagogue Yet that “H been bred an apprentice to 


| os ] ‘ 1 4 ; ’ , ’ 9 
he did do so is a well-ascertained f I ‘oN ‘*'Then you won’t 


erary history. On at least two occasio1 lo for aschool ‘*Can you dress the boys’ 
his life, he was glad to forego more pr hair No.’’ ‘* Then you won’t do for 


tious employments, and assume the { Can you lie three in a bed?’’ 


the teacher. ‘No ‘<The y 1 Wl never do for a 
Che first of these occasions was up ‘Have } good stomach?’”’ 
return from his famous inent ‘7 ‘Then you will by no means do 
Every reader is familiar w 
of that romantic expedition. On However uncongen and distressing 
flowing from it, though not publish Gi mit experience a teacher may 
several years afterwards, was his el t ve been. we find him in the course 
poem, ‘‘ The Traveler,’’ writte1 rigi of few months again employed in 
in Switzerland, and sent to his brother the me calling. In the meantime his pen 


lreland id begun to bri him into some notice, 
‘ Where’er I roam. whatever ms t and falling 1 with a former college mate, 
My heart untray fondly turns to th the son of the Rev. Dr. Milner, of Peckham, 
Still to my brother turns, w - he entered the field to better advantage 
And drags at each remove a lengthening than befo Dr. Milner had a private 
Returning from his tour on the continent, | academy at Peckham, and that gentleman 
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being ill at the time, his son persuaded 
Goldsmith to take temporary charge of the 
institution 

Goldsmith does not seem to have been 
unhappy at Peckham. His position was 
better than in the school in which he had 
taught before. Dr. Milner and his wife 
both treated him with kindness. It was at 
their table that he first fell in with Griffiths, 
the London bookseller, and from this meet- 
ing dates his entrance upon the path that 
led him to literary fame. He seems to have 
got along well with the boys, too, at this 
school; but this is not to be wondered at, 
seeing that he joined in their sports, spent 
his money freely in buying dainties for 
them, and amused them with his flute—his 
famous flute !—and with romantic stories of 
his wanderings. Such a course well 
calculated to commend itself to the juvenile 
mind; and poor Goldsmith, with all h 
genius, learning, and experience, was little 
less juvenile in his feelings than those who 
had been placed in his charge. 

Goldsmith did not long continue in this 
school, for early in 14757 he went back to 
London, and entered upon a career of au 
thorship. The story of his subsequent life 
id fame is well known. He died when 
less than forty-six years of age, now more 
than one hundred years ago, yet the aureola 
that surrounds his brow is as undimmed and 
beautiful as ever. 
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THE NEW DICTIONARY. 
R. K. BUEHRLE. 

“NCARCELY has the last echo of the an 
S nouncement of the publication of the 
latest edition of Webster’s, with 
supplement containing mew words and 
biographical data, died away on the public 
ear, when we are informed that Worcestet’s 
Dictionary has undergone a similar revision, 
and it would, therefore, seem that the 
dent of the English language in America is 
especially with lexical apparatus ; 
and yet tt must be confessed that so far as a 
thorough record of the history of any word 
is concerned, he is very likely to find little 
help in either of the above-mentioned books. 
The want that is more particularly felt is 
illustrative quotations, showing in what 
sense, when, and by whom any particular 
word was used. This would 
student to trace its changes both in form 
and content, and go very far towards deter- 
mining whether it is obsolete, obsolescent, 


rey ised 


stu- 


blessed 


enable the 
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or new, and whether 
of the first rank 


Such a work is a di 
glad to be able to an 
to be published very 


of the English Philol 


engaged as principal e 


that will probably co: 
of the size of our At 

which the want 
pretty fully met. A 

has been printed, and 
show the character of 
of England to Ameri 
the inspection of th 


ol goo 1 thin gs to com 
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ot used by authors 
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lat it is about 


rtly he president 


society 1s now 
rr Of a dictionary 
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in dictionaries, in 
to above is to be 
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more fully 
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unt Odbs., but 
{ Rome it name'!z, ¢, 
SS€ 438 CAXTON 


tro other ior tadresse suche 
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thynges as to them shold be necessarye, 1598. 
Iliad, v. 730, And Hebe, she proce I’ address 
1633. Harr, Hard 7exts, 315, Those of Media 
Target for a present defence. 1684. Bunyan, J 








201, He addressed himself to g« ver the River 
3a (with refl. pron. us t Te 
Obs. 
1513. Gn. DouvGtas v 
Ence add essis performe incont -nt > \ 
Cr. 1V. iv. 148, Let vs addres to ten Hectors 
4. Esp. To prepa r make 1 y with 


attire ; to accoutre, array, apparel, or atti 
special purpose or occasion ; 77 

clothe. Constr. to addres i person in 
clothes addressing a 7 n ( , bu 


tracted form DRESS 
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"HAPN to be sent with special force; afterwards merely that 
r 
h . e 
‘ they are meant expressly fov him 
. " , 
D, rT a To address graves asp A,wordas 
140 CA N iri and Craft 17, The oraysons and 
pr ers wi ¢ adressen vnto our lorde. 1684. Drvypen, 
, _ a 1 morning vows had just 
1 es " Port 1d. ‘ 8 When by the blood- 
. Minerva pr ’'d The God of battles, and this 
: ' 490. MACAULA Hitst. Eng. 1. 623, Her 
a her very é dressed almost all his 
Clarendor 1 O. W. Houimes, Autocrat, xi 
” t I v ne wor to the schoolmistress, 


in speech (/o a 


t In. Spencer, Vu/ear Proph. God addrest him to 











1393. Gower, Con/. i. 1722 7] st . lan es re Maurice, 
In ragges, as she was tor 4 W YNT , ; ‘ vil. 39 l abate ferent tendencies 
. mir Isa 4 esses himself 1858. Der 
vi. it, 38, Thaire ryng, thaire *-ptyre, and thare why V - : 
devotly blest Or thai in-t thaim uddrest ’ , mr Vks. VI ! ser tne Doctor as 
Dovucuas, An. 1V. iv. 40. le} w nm xCiusively to the lady he house. 
and ancint. And into gold addres, at f t 4c , y 1] , f pron, To 
Jewei., Defense of the 4 | a . . 
caer ten aol ha’ Wiles Ha : n (als n to present a formal 
xxi, 80, That soul which sh id e if I ( 
thine holy and glor Is I Qua " . \ 1 \ they addressed to 
and Parth, 63, A Pilgrims wee \ TucKEr / Il. 68¢ f either 
nad ? 
head to foot. s¢ ik studiou 1 been to write for the 
4a. To put on (a garment), to don tter sort 
, , * . 
on.) O or Arch 4d. tra? y ¢ n of Zo) To address a 
1513. Gn. Douctias, 42n. XI. x. 2, 7 f ‘ ' > 
as ony gicid, full bissely addressyt wv I \ 2 Pops sd’. v Ay » Venr thus address‘d 
Inc, Paracelsus, 8x, I " " f PRIESTLEY Vatter and Spirit, 1. pref. xii, 
mail, t 5s W t t rddres ull the world 
II. To direct De Quincey @sars, Wh x. 122, The custom was 
‘ , . ate si addres ry voter t name 72 
1. To make straight tl rain mm. 430, | g circumstances 
to direct; to aim (a miss! . y addressing the aff within 
phrase in Go//, » addr t III \ sper develop: tof J, 3. influenced by 
14 Caxton, G p ’ I II 2a 
shewe my hede to thert ' f 1 | prepare and direct oneself (fo a 
1520-41. Sir T. Wyatt 4 s * Seer” ee ‘ to): to apply 
wit ¢ ( td oO app 
thy ways a ‘ 1601. SHA VJ Roel I . , Pp*y 
fore, good y rddress th g } k r € é 
. ; 
Ho. ‘59 I I , ' vaynst ¢t ess, 89, And now to 
ag ON i 6. So spake ; , 
167 IT é foe xX. 4 . I A ré I 1 rehersyng the somme of my 
and towards Eve addressed his w: 1 1 ' F 7 P ‘ [he captive Jewes 
is called, he expects that A matt rt Parism e rest of the com 
him will become dumb and m , 1816. J. WILSON, 
2. To direct (any one y 4 We y address irselves to 
to send, di tch ; to refer t *, ee x = ng. II. 67, These sex 
i aS t the treasurer's 
1477. CAXTON tson, If. xi, I \ wer 
th ntre that hit may ple " 9 
| I i pron. ) tur 
1577-87 Hose H ron. Il K Edw a . - pro! To turn 
his orators into Scotland. Ev } t y ( 
1857), I addressed him to Lord N I - A cob. tel the ratte ofail 
Own Times, 1. 285 (ed. 1823), He w a , 
Earl of Clarendon. 
4Tad Address res Z Partly E.a French 
2a. refit. To direct on 4) , ‘E , 
< Yr’ part 1 eo ung. vb. 
to betake « me self, ( , (wer Ii] . t 5 
\ 
1477. CAXTON, Vason, lf. xxx, Hea : 
parte where he sawe the | 5 ! \ l. | ( 
Peramé, Agent, 3 7 (ea se a i Ww w j xd exts N Tr. 408 I beheld a present 
addressed himself with all r { i iy nt Pv? 
II. iii. 46, Such pilgrims as w : . ; ' . 1995~9- 
° 4 7 a I y es Ded. Lett., Y Importunity ingaged me 
themselves for their yuntry yet “| , ation f the: 
Z i ation of these 
3. To send as a written m¢ , 
write (anything expressly that it may 1 9 Array tix d ( 
read by some one, to destin 1 WM ny, | >? >, Lord Chando 
ada t lel write al I r “ armes right fair ad 
usage also, rit t ( ! 
and residence of the person t 3. | pared! I for an event: 
, . + ra V troitness 
1636. Hearey, AAictetu Ey l H ever s ; ; »* ° 
these ensuing were published, they mig y Ba | vw, Yulin rsar, Wks. (Bohn) 4099, His 
unto your Lordship 1651. H tthan il r y ex t self ction and discourse 
126, For the Advice is addressed to t Sov clearer. 1644 
17 Junius, (xviii 355, lI s t IVE N Wer I 4, B 7 reclining, by a 
to you, as to the public 13857. Pr PA t 177 i RY lina. 1 
Previous to his embarkat Char l j had ‘ 1829. Scot 
son p y, XXX \ G had not address 
. » : ‘ kee Pre Philia 
4. To direct spoken words iny on¢ a I rT, 4 a P £1... be 
] ly ch 1 r had the ress to obtain instruc- 
plying that he was at some dis , and t ne effect Gram i . 
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4. Manner of speaking to another, bearing in con 
versation, 


1716-8. Lapy M. W. Monracug, Letters, I. xx. 61, A prin- 
cess of great address and good breeding. 1791. Lorp Auck- 
LAND, in Corresp. IL. 396 (ed. 1861), Her address and manner 
are good (alluding to*the Duchess of York). 1849. MacauLay 
Hist. Eng. 1. 12, Those nobles (the Norman) were 
guished by their graceful bearing and insinuating address 

5. The act of addressing or betaking oneself to any 
course, application, approac h for any object. 

1661. Be. BRAMHALL, Yust. Vind. iii. 35, To make his first 
idresse for justice toa secular Magistrate. 1673. True Notion 
of the Worship of God, 4, Those that make their adc 


izh Christ, must know and believe the sum of the 





distin- 


sses to 





el 

6. “sf. 
courtship to a sovereign (ods.) or a lady. 
’ > to a lady. 


Dutiful or courteous approach to any one, 
Now always 
in the plural, as in fo pay his addres 
1539. Strvype, AZ. RX. 1. 544, The king looked for addres 
and was well pleased when he had it froin such as had a repute 
for learning. 1665-9. Bovie, Ref. [V. xix. 284, And pro 
c an 


- uring 
er to be haunted by some . . and to make 


mit at the Portion, not the Person. 1749. Ricu- 
arpson, Clarissa, iii. I], 11, She did not dislike his address, 
ynly the manner of it, 1775+ FiretpinGc, Zoom Foues, Lil 3, 


To make sham addresses tothe older lady. 1854. THACKERAY, 
Newcomes, t. 17, The® black fgptman persecuted her with his 


addresses 

7. A discourgé specially directed to any one, either 
written or spoken; as the dedication of a book; a 
message of compratulation, respect, thanks, petition, 
etc.; and in modern usage a set discourse, a speech 
addressed to, or appealing to an audience. 

1705. J). Apptson, Remarks on /taly, [1| can have no other 
this Address than to declare that I am your lord- 
most obliged 175t. CHAMBERS, Cyc/. S. V 
\ ress, a dis | 





yurse presented to the king. in th name ol a 


derable body of his people 1759. Ropertson, Ast 

¢/. 1. ii. 154, They joined with this view, in an add 5 
the regent. 1857. Prescott, PAZ //., I. ii. 28, The magis- 
ate f the cities through which he passed welconed him with 
mplimentary addresses. 1872. A.J. Exuis,in 7rans. Philod. 
y 187 t, [To make our Anniversary conform to those of 


yther learned Societies, by delivering an annual addre 


ction or superscription of a letter, etc. ; 

the name of the person and place to which it is 

uddressed or directed ; the name of the place to which 
one’s letters are directed, 


1712. BupGett, Spectator, No. 277 g 

Milliner’ iddresse, 1 went directly to h house 1848 

Vestiges of Creation, 312 (34 ed.), The number of letters put 

sis year by year the same 53. THACK- 
} rot 9, 


606, His address was to his brother's 


6, Having learnt the 


CuHIS iXxXl 


[ have said that it is a gift of England to 
America, and such, alas! in a large sense it 
is, for with all our boasts of American 
scholarship we are still not equal to such a 
task, and reluctantly though it be, we must 
admit England’s -superiority in the getting 
up of books. But, lest it should be sup- 
posed that America is entirely indifferent, 
or that the work is wholly the product of 
English scholars, we will let Dr. Murray 
speak. He says: 

‘I cannot sufficiently express my appreciation 
of the kindness of our friends in the United 
States, where the interest taken in our scheme, 
springing from a genuine love of our common 
language, its history, and a warm desire to make 
the Dictionary worthy of that language, has im 
pressed me very deeply. I do not hesitate to 
say that I find in Americans an ideal love for 
the English language as a glorious heritage, and 
a pride in being intimate with its grand memor- 
les, such as one does find sometimes in a classi- 
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h is rare 


; } 
UL Whk 


cal scholar in regard to G 


indeed in Englishmen t rds their own tongue; 
and from this I draw th 1ost certain inferences 
as to the lead which Americans must at no dis- 
tant date take in English .olarship. 

“There is another sj 1 of American help 
to which I must allude, because it ttrasts with 
that we have obtained England—lI refer to 
that offered to the Dict by men of aca- 
demi standin in th t When we were 
considering, a year a iow to re-enlist our 
friends in the States the work of which they 
had undertaken an in rtant share at the be- 
ginning of the Diction vement, it was sug- 
gested in a happy mom y one of our council 
that Prof. Francis A. March, of Lafayette Col- 
lege, Easton, Pa., well | 1as an Old English 
scholar and philok ht be | in the 
interest of the work, to: mm d it to the at- 
tention of his countryme! nd to act asa centre 
for readers in Ameri ) as to arrange the 
books to be read by u( vithout the loss of 


ross the 
ded to 


time involved in a corresponaence a 
Atlantic Prof. 
our request, and has take in order to carry it 
out, an amount of t1 and which, if 
f it, we should have 


March m kindly a 
l 

labor 
we had had any prev 
shrunk from asking of 

‘I wish thus publicly express our indebted 
ness to him, and I am glad that the ¢ 
thought it i 
should be ree 


yuncil have 
ynly fitting that work done for us 


yrnized by our « ting Prof. March 





an honorary member of tl a position 
which, independently of these rvices to our- 
selves, his Old English scholarship fits him emi- 
nently to adorn 

“The number of prof rs in American Uni 
versities and College l luded among our read- 
ers is very large; and eral instances a 
professor has put hims¢ n for a dozen works 
which he has undertak« » read personally and 
with the help of his stu ts We have had no 
such help from a or university in 
Great Britain. Am \ lers I have 
to name three to whom e pre ninently 
obliged—the Rev. J. Pie of Ionia, Michigan, 
our first h Iper n tl I h lso sent 
In 7650 quotations from important sixtes h and 
seventeenth century w Prof. G. M. Phillips, 
of the University, Lewisb Penn., who has com 
municated to us 4000 sliy ncluding important 
rare words collected by hin ; not found in ex 
isting Dictionar iw Henry Phillips, 
Secretary to the Num ind Antiquarian 
Society of Philadelphia, w e 5000 slips from 
fifteen important scien 0oks are of special 
value.’’* 

[he prominent posit wccupied by 


Pennsylvania in t 
pear 
may all feel proud, and this feeling 
more fully ju 
ment of readers found in the orth Amer 
tcan Review for January, 1881 

“Two hundred and enty-e it Am 
authors and fifty-five others have been 


is work, 1t will thus ap- 
trom the Ove, one Ol! which we 
will be 


stified by the following state- 


rican 
under- 


s$ident 


* Ninth Annual Addres f 4. H. Murray, Pr 


f Philological 5 
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taken here. The works make 1008 volumes. 
There are 150 readers, of whom Pennsylvania 
gives 25; New York, 18; Massachusetts, 17 

Connecticut, 10; Illinois, 10; Maryland, 8; New 
Jersey, 8; Michigan, 6; California, 6; New 
Hampshire, 5; Indiana, 5; Ohio, Wisconsin, 


Delaware, Kansas, 3; twelve other States, 1. 


} 


In order to show where Pennsylvania 
now stands, I have obtained, through the 
kindness of Dr. March, a complete list, 


which will show both who read, and what 
cities and towns are represented, and must 
convince the most skeptical that even in its 
love for the English language Pennsylvani 
with its German population, may no lot 
be called the sleeping giant. This list 
follows: 


Easton—Profs 


F. A. March, T. C. Porter, A 
A. Blombergh, T. M. Drown, S. J. Coffin, R. B 
Youngman; Revs. A. Hand, W. McM 
Messrs. H. G. Birchly, J. T. Rice, and M 
Emma T. Randolph—11. 
ewisburg—Prof. G. M. Phillips; 
Wm. M. Datesman, Wm. Freas, F. Goodcl 


J. A. Hornberger, Henry Madtes, Eugene R 
M. F. Tingley—8. 
Philadelphia—Hon. J. T. Mitchell, H 


lips, jr., Mrs. H. H. Furness, Mrs. C. F. R 


ardson, and Miss Anna T. Wetherill—5 
Lancaster—Supt. R. K. Buehrl D. | 
cona, and Misses Emma V. Baker, Lizzi 
penter, and Anna Carter—5s. 
Scatterine—Prof. E. A. Angell, Alleg] 
Miss Mary C. Baker, Bristol; Prof. Theo. M 


Barber and E. M. 
E. Best, Rundels; 
pensburg ; 


Wood, D. D., 
Prof. R. H. Carothers, Sl! 

I. Clements, Shoemakertown m 
uel M. Plymouth Meeting; D. W 
Herring, Waynesboro; J. C. Harris, Venar 
Rev. H. T. McClelland, Beach Cliff 
W. B. Watkins, Johnstown. 


Pittsburgh 


( “( rson, 


>-e- 

METEOR WATCHING. 
PROF. ISAAC SHARPLESS. 
‘RHE interesting Astror 

| which have recently appeared in 7/ 
School Journal are indications 
zeal in the science of observational Ast 
omy. 
such observations can be more than a source 
of interest to the watcher; that 
of Astronomy needs devoted 
much as when Galil 
glass at Jupiter. Nor is it necessary to | 
at command the resources of 
tories, or even a small telescope, to perform 
useful work in this field. All that is needed 
is a patient observer with a 
an observer will find definite 
work, pleasure and profit, such as no amount 


omical article 


But itis not generally recognized that 


the si len¢ 
observers just 
as 


o first pointed 


fixed observa 


rood eye eucn 


In systematic, 


SCHOOL FJOURNAL, 


of mere aimless study of star names will 
give him. 

In one of the Star Club papers, the pres 
ent state of our knowledge of meteors was 
ably summed up. It is proposed in this ar- 
ticle to call attention to the fact that any 
interested member of the Star Club, or any 
Pennsylvania, with a cursory 

re of the constellations, iS abund 
antly competent to add materially to the 
further explanation of the origin and char- 


teacher of 


kno 


acter of meteors; and to supply instruction 
as to the means to be taken to render the 
observations effective. It will have to be 


premised that Meteor-watchers are willing 
to get out of bed to accommodate the me 
teors, for the meteors certainly will not 
te them. Owing probably to 
the ‘‘ perversity of inanimate things,’’ it is 
a fact that the early fiorning hours are the 
best for meteor-watching, and not the even- 
ing hours ; in general, the winter nights and 
But thése statements 
are modified by the particular shower we 


} 


accommod: 


” 


not t ummer ones. 


ire observing, and the position of the Moon 

at ti tim 
Meteors are revolving about the Sun in 
rings. Each ring taken by itself is station 
ry, just as a column of smoke may be said 
to be stationary while its particles are rapidly 
moving The meteors follow each other 
s ring round and round the Sun 


probably a hundred of these me 
eo! hough we certainly know the 
character and dimensions of only three or 
foul Now the Earth’s orbit is also station 
ry, and intersects a number of these meteor 
rings; when the earth arrives at this point 


tion, there is a collision between 
more- 
in exactly one year the Earth will be 
int if there is a meteor 


terse 


} 

I 
1 ind some ’. thece | le ae aunt t 
it and some ot’ these ittie meteors ; 


r 


the same pc again, 


hower at any date there will be another 
similar shower at the same date in succeed- 
ing years; that is, there will be meteors of 


he same appearance and radiating from the 


same point in the sky; and there would be 
the same number, provided the meteors 
were arranged with the same closeness all 
around the orbit. This is true in some 
cases, but not 1n all. 

As these meteors are moving in parallel 
lines, they will seem to radiate from a com 
mon point This is the effect of perspective, 


and the exact position of this ‘‘ radiant 


point’’ is a matter of great importance in 
determining their orbit. When this radiant 
point isin the constellation Leo, the meteors 
are called Leonids ; when in Perseus, Per- 
secds; and so on. Meteors of one group 
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the same color and rate of motion, and, 


roughly, of brightness; they also resemble 


each other in the character of the streak 
they leave behind them. 


Now, to observe meteors properly, the 


watcher must provide himself with a map of 


} 


the heavens at the time, which has on it ac 
curately marked the places of the principal 
; writer is accustomed to make 
this map by spreading a sheet of semi-trans- 
parent paper over a Whitall’s Planisphere, 
when all necessary stars may be marked on 
it. If the watch extends over four or 
hours, it is well to have one map for the early 
part and one for the later part of the watch ; 
in making the map, especial care must be 
used to place those stars near the radiant 
point with great accuracy. Now, we must 
very familiar with the map thus 
yrmed, so that it will be easy to find any 
part of the heavens and any star 
When the watch begins, and a meteor is ob- 
served, its path in the heavens must be noted 
and this line may 
then be laid down on the map, with an ar- 
row head at one end to indicate the dire« 
tion of the motion. The color of the me- 
teor, its brightness as compared with Jupiter, 
a 
briefly written down. 


stars. he 


five 


become 


quickly. 


with the greatest care, 


{ 


first magnitude star, etc., should also bx 
The time should also 
orded to the nearest minute, and any 
interesting facts connected with it. Espe- 
cially those meteors with short tracks near 
the radiant point should be looked for and 
recorded with extra care, and if a Meteor 
blazes out without any track at all, its posi- 
tion should be exactly found, for it is com- 
ing directly towards us, and indicates the 
radiant point perfectly. When the watch is 
over, trace back to the common point the 
various paths, and ascertain its right ascen 
sion and declination. Owing to necessary 
inaccuracies, all the lines will not intersect 
exactly together, but the central point may 
be estimated. Should there be a great 
shower, it is well for one person to count the 
number seen in each five minutes of the 
watch, while another records the principal 


ones. 


be re 


globe, with 


Better than a map is a slated g 
the stars and the circles of right 
and declination marked out with 
paint; the meteor tracks may be 
with a soft slate pencil, and afterwards 
transferred to paper. 

The following table gives the times of the 
year that the earth passes through 
the principal meteor rings, and the radiant 
point for each: 


ascension 
white 


4 - 
marked 


some of 


have common properties ; that is, they have 
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Dat Name 
R \ D 

January 2, 3 2 4 ( intids 
April 19, 2 7 6° i Ly 
July 27-31 
August 9-II 1 
Oct 18—20.. Ro I 
November | I4 I4 2 i 
Noven 2" 5 4 Al I les 
Decembe )}—-I2 IOs 22 (; 


In selecting the time for the watch, the 


observer must be guided by t following 
considerations: The radiant point must be 
well up from the horizon, and there must 
be no moon. Should there be more than 
one watcher, the heave! should be divided 
up. While the person who has the radiant 
point in his domain is recording, his place 
should be occupied 
> oe < 


DRAWING IN UNGRADED SCHOOLS. 


W ( ( ( ( 

N article on thi vas re 
A quest d sevet il n ol the 
County Superintend Py but 
has been delaved t it tO! \ ;s ime. 

There are many diff iit ittending the 
proper and thorough st of drawing in un 
graded schools Che f t of these is the large 
number of classes and the small amount of 
time second, the short stay of dual 
in a single school, and h re rregu 
lar attendance; third, the fact tl t teach- 
ers in ungraded schools have little or no 
knowledge of the sub 

In graded city scl the average pupil is 
presumed to follow out a given course of study 
for twelve years n tl This 
cannot be I he pupils 
attend there for only f to eight months a 
year; there is a chan ore or | frequent 
in teachers, and witl é there is 
apt to be an entire chang yf method, or a 
discontinuance of such a study as drawing. 

If, as in Massachusett there i State Di- 
rector of Art Ex \ ymmet 
ric il al d pre ore ve ( tor the whole 
state, and there npete hers in 
all the Normal schools worl inder the 
same plan, the majorit f s; being 
graduate s of these Nor noo f in addi 
tion to this, at the county Institut he matter 
s sufficiently discusse: | have 
some concep not ti plan, o1 
even of any plan a have 
hope S 101 sy tema iwing in 
ungraded country o1 ¢ 

[hese facts, however, need not deter enter- 

Supe t I 1 Director 
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prising individuals from preparit he unnot himself present ifficiently perfect 
and doing the best they « The 1 M if the othe ibjects could be 
can do, the sooner will pu Dil b 1 blank books 
cated to the point of deman< this ) t hould be m prominent 
tion, and the greater will | de flat drawing, as a means of training 
their service Many iche re W id ¢ It is folly to attempt model 
anxious to do somethin th mp 1 »byject iborate designs 
study in their schools, if th k fo ) | has lea d to draw from the 
a study that, prope taug! has aga yy moderately well Little might be at- 
again been declared f yt drawing the first year draw 
next importance to read A n¢ ex it, perhaps to get some 
metic. 1¢ ( principles 

There is no system of di 1g publishe A, pn: Sena nee : 

1 , DESIGN CAN BE TAU MAINLY FROM THE 

which is specially arr 1 for 1 
schools. It then rema f he samoaeeen: 
such a hool to | in ipt fi D exercises can y it any time 
published for graded scho is mucl any e, but principally in the lower 
not be accomplished 1 of re st val s a disciplinary 
as in the ot er. Phe re i >< 1ess 5 Ohio Ee itional 
ready has of the ubject, th ‘ r ti I I h to D ) 1500 
tion will be In an art he | G la ro yn drawing are the 
of this journal, entitled V\ b hat « be undertaken, 
Drawing?’ we outlined ( for t be stu 1 by pupils under 
schools. It essentially what tud twel\ y I i age Ch geometrical draw 
Massachusetts, and in m t [ e la ld 1enced first need not 
in the countr The Walt Smith Syst ! ted, before the projection is com 
prepared by the State Director of Art [The former subject occurs in Books 
tion of Massachusetts, and lished 5 h Syst ind is also pub 
Prang & | soston tl p ratel 1 one 0] Pupils can 
which w carry one thro I 1 ) K, O! ) oks, teachers 
course By procuring tl rk tro 1 The projec 
revised edition d v Y 1 Bool I 1 14 Chis and 
i diligent and patient p prepare | problems en in blank 
self quit t tea ( 
connected i of ) I fla | bool 10 ld be 
to select and lapt fo ppo purchase, an 
n howev¢ esp mode lraw iall, and t pupils of widely 
‘ection and de ign, even } t in m Val d ipacit the teacher in buy 
not easy to learn well w the d pass them as 
The more proficier papel 
greater is his intere ) n definite, we will name 
will he do \ little inst f d in each grade, 
oughly competent teacher | help a f to those we r the best, namely, 
deal, -and » do th bi I ) { W I ppo the 
that the teachers re Teach t of four LSS« the D clas 
tutes are a means of hing t f C class, age nine to twelve: B 
the teachers of to f é ind tl \ class, 
ceive one or two wee ruct tec Perhaps there are 
beginning r duri sp D } ‘ I l under one 
this could be carried 
very much could be he pupils e D class should 
exp ise, Teacher ld \ I tes i@arni! » hold the pen il 
into the various subjects } l ) I ni ( n trical terms, 
thei study by themsel\ f t | I hneure 
siven in regard to meth f teacl ils might ta 00k I If there 
programmes could be mappée year, B 1 and 2 might be 

Che first year draw \ ft ctic drawing 
higher grades would take neat el I ! it lines, curv ind a few simple figures 
work as the lower, and a t { ht take Book 
subjects for their grades | lle tha er pupils at leas 


be two or three years b 


got to the 


work properly 
Chere are some sub 

book with printed 
can be taught from 
the teacher has th 
pupils using slates, b 


books. In the study 


print a ¢ 


‘for 1e higher ¢1 e to work | ; 3 and 4 in the 


»¢ € n rt I year, not to 
I \ n | é } ion vell; also 
$Sal iurger number there e working in the 
p er 1e more 
knowl tim econo by class instruc 

eT I ) 
yf copy <¢ B 5 vith th ume preliminary 
ur Ss «the i | the (4 l take Book # 
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Perhaps 5 and 6 can be finished. Class A 
might do, the first year, the same as Class B, 
or take Book 6, and perhaps Books 6 and 7. 
In following years higher numbers of the 
books could be used in higher grades. 

In graded schools, after the first year or so, 
Books 6 and 7 are used in about the fifth 
school year, or by pupils ten or eleven years 
of age. After two or three years, when the 
various grades have worked up to the proper 
book of their grade, numbers 1 to 12, and in 
cities I to 14,are completed before pupils 
reach the High school. Two books are done 
each year, and an hour and a-half to two 
hours are given to the subject each week. 

In ungraded schools this is hardly possible, 
ind if the teacher finds it would encumber 
the school with too many books, or that he has 
not the time nor the place for them, the work 
model, geometrical, and projection 
drawing in the advanced books, could be 


some 


n design, 


EXTRACTS AND SELECTIONS. 
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given from the blackbs d, and worked 
blank paper or in blank s by the pupils of 
the B al d A ( | iSSs¢ | ulks ¢ l Id also 
given on the les of historical orn 
illustrated in Books 7 to 14 

possible, however, it be 
the teache1 
many of the fe 
presente d in them. 


on 


be 
ment 

Whenever it is 
to use the books, 


will not have time to 


sty 


as present 


atures as completely as they are 


If, for the teaching of model drawing, it is 
impossible to procure the set of models sup 
plied by L. Prang & ( the common geo 
metric solids can be cheaply made by a car 
penter, or can be made by the teacher out of 
cardboard. A piece of white muslin cloth 
should be kept in the bool to pla e unde! the 
hands while at work, and to dust off crumbs 
after erasing. A pen hould be kept fo 
drawing only, and books, pencils and erasers 
should be collected at th f each recita 


tion in drawing 





EXTRACTS AND SELECTIONS. 


‘THAT Christianity will hold its own I do 
| not fora moment doubt. To be sure, it 
has never perfectly realized its Divine ideal. 
But always it has been the best thing in the 
and always it has conquered the 
world. In the ancient age it was asceti 
against licentiousness. In the middle age, 
against violence. In the 
age, it will be humane against sel- 

Many there be who say that this 
our Christian civilization is mortal, likeevery 
other, from the Chaldean down; that this 
Sacred River too is on its way to the Bitter 
Sea—is already shooting the rapids; Her- 


world ; 


t was autocrat 
modern 


nshness 


mon, with its transfiguring glory, far be 
hind; Galilee, with its Cana and its beat 
tudes, behind; Samaria behind, with its 


ye eph’s tomb and its Jacob’s well; the 
Judean hills that are round about Jerusalem 
Fear not. Declension 
; discipline is not destruction. 
bitterness of the not the 
of the river, that is doomed. 
Consider the vision of the prophet. ‘The 
little stream from under the threshold of the 
Sanctuary, rising to the ankles, to the knees, 
to the loins, becomes a river swim in, 
and the waters of the sea are healed.—D*r. 


Hite Acoe kh. 


sinking one by one. 
Is not apostasy 
It is the 


sweetness 


sea, 


to 


[HE purest art and the highest philan- 
thropy are truly one. But in these things 
cause and effect do not follow each other in 
the anticipated, nor even in the desired, 
order. The self-devotion of the philan- 


thropist results in even greater od to him- 


self than to those for whom he la , lhe 
artist, especially the gifted composer of mu- 
sic, who has striven to give adequate expres- 
sion to a grand thought, knows how far his 
execution has fallen short is conception, 
and is disappointed; t gainers by his 
work are those whom it pires with his 
idea. Art points to something beyond and 
greater than ourselvé [1 piring to the 
highest good, men must | etter, but 
only so | ng as they for t themselves in 
their object. Of all reat creations 
which now serve thi ‘ yf philanthropy, 
not one could hav ted from any 
amount of calculation, r or conscience, or 
indeed of culture. [he seer simply de 
clares what he beholds, d the artist trans- 
lates his idea, as best he may, into his own 
form of art; but the artist who looks away 
from his ideal to contemplate himself misses 
his mark, and the student who lizes art 
as a mere tool for self-improvement, defeats 
his own object. All noble and ennobling 
art has been and must be followed for its 


own sake Marshall 


OneE of the loveliest women in America 


said to me once: Iv at Brook Farm 
when I was eighteen; I have always been 
glad of it. Some things got burned into 
me there that never would out of me. For 
instance, I have never be 1 able to speak to 


ymmonly used. It 
ich common work 


a servant in the tone ci 
comes from the way in wh 
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was regarded there. You could not a 
George Ripley to bring in a load of wood, 
or Nathaniel Hawthorne to draw a pail of 
water, in the 
ask those services.’ 
willing that the graduates of Brook Farm 
should be the only people on 
have treated labor and labore 
remembered who once ‘‘took upon himself 
the form of a servant ?’’—/Voman's Journal 


tone 1n which ladies ally 


Pror. W. M. Barsour, of 


and Seminary, said: ‘‘Our seminar 
colleges are suffering from congestion t 
brain too much thought, and too lit 
putting itinto practice. We need to: 
the blood from the head into th ex ni 
ties. A German professor said if he had 
another life to live he would devote 1 xc] 
sively to the study of the dative ca W 
are too much like him.’’ 

LEARNING the book 1s not thoroug 
Learning infinite details is not ¢horou 
We mean by thoroughness the mastering 
principles and their application. Che 
demon of so-called ‘‘thoroughness’’ doe 
untold mischiéf. It leads to burde: 
mind of the learner wit mass of 
details. In its name the child-mn 
crammed with abstractions Chis pr 
needs to be carefully considered \ 
who has mastered the principles of 
metic, and who can read 


thoroug! 


one-tenth of the exampl 


able to recite a single rul rbatim 


1, though he may 


Moral 


Eput ATION 


culture, and the mere imparting of 1 rm 
tion, do not of themselves make men tter 
citizens. Knowledge is power ; 


with the ac knowledge the 
nature is quickened, and conscien 


and 


yuisition oO! 
controlling regulative faculty, 


strengthened, it iS power tor evil, and 


renders its possessor a more dangerous 
member of society. Whatever influence 
our system of public education has had 
heretofore in repressing vi e and crime, and 
making good citizens, has been owing 
the Christian ideas which have been in 
cated by it. But a cold, hard, godl 
system of mere intellectual instruction w 


furnish the nation with a race of able, quick 
witted, and unscrupulous to re] 

the ranks of the criminal classes, to deepen 
the corruption of our poli 
tle still farther the 
faith and commercial 


men, 
and to unset 
foundations of pul 
integrity. 


tics, 


Are Christian people 


YOURNAL. 


PLEASURE TAKING.— Pleasure-taking i 
not nearly as much provided for among our 


rnest, intense, energetic American people 

We live altogether to 
future, too little in the present 
that rich. We 
ready to be happy, and when we get 
idy, infirmity, or disease, or deat] 


eps in, and the chance to take comfort i1 


should be. 
the 
we may die 


ve poor 


aise 


thi life is gone. If we could only be 
conte » seize upon the little pleasures 
that | just outside and often within our 
daily pathway, they would make a larg: 


m total at the end of the ‘‘three score and 


ten I too many of us scorn pleasure 
that are cheap, and near, and within ow 
grasp, and complain because we cannot 
ave such as are costly, and remote, and 


is from an interest 
the Prime Minister 
Vagazine 
active, as his intelli 
ence 1S, 1f 1S not so remarkablk as is the 


CHE f llowing extract 
ing article on Gladstone, 
f England, in 


» marvelou 


Scribner’ 


intensity of feeling which he throws into 
everyt! Ing he do¢ 5. He is all aglow, and 
lways aglow. Any one meeting him 1 

company, or hearing him speak for the first 
would think that the subject he might 

pen to be descanting on was one which 

id | uppermost in his thoughts for 


of his manner 


ve such is the earnestness 

WI) the same person heard him again and 

gain equally fervent upon other subjects, 
Id naturally take this fervor for 

mere oratorieal habit or device. At last 

our observer would perceive that it is 

neither, but the spontaneous expression ot 


a nature which throws its whole weight upon 


touches, and which has such 


whatevel 


reservoir of behind as never to suffer 


from this constant drain It is this powe1 

on ition, of being wholly absorbed 

by what is for the moment before him, that 

Is perhay the main source of his effective 
ness 

SI CONTRO! If there is one habit 

\ | ibove all other dest rving of cul- 

t 1, it is that of self-control. The 

it of self-control the accumulation 


continued acts of self-denial for a worthy 


ob is but the repeated authority of 

the 1 on over the impulses, of the judg 
. . ? r 

ment over tne inclinations, ot the sense of 


duty over the desires. He who has ac quired 


this habit, who can govern himself intelli- 
without painful effort and without 


revolt from his appetites and passions, 


gently, 


fear of 


[JuNE, 


> 





inne 
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has within the source of all real power and 
of all true happiness. The force and energy 
which he has put forth day by day and hour 
by hour, is not exhausted, nor even dimin- 
ished ; on the contrary, it has increased by 
use, and has become stronger and keener by 
exercise, and, although it has already com- 
pleted its work in the past, it is still his 
well-tried, true and powerful weapon for 
future conflicts in higher regions. 





We should always look ahead, and always 
habituate our pupils to look ahead, to see 


what manhood demands all through its 
course; to see what good citizenship de 
mands for its special duties; to see what 


idded power of mind and of conscience 

and of right feelings will be always useful 

and always necessary for the emergencies of 

riper years. 

a literature class. 
To secure good 


EverY reading class is 
It is not an elocution class. 
tones and inflections, give the pupils time in 
reading a passage tocomprehend it. Never 
mind the elocution. Let it take care of it- 
elf. By artifice and variety, keep the pupils 
for one week on a passage you have usually 
Let the whole interest and 
study be upon its thoughts and its literary 
mechanism. Investigate the capitals, the 
spelling, the punctuation, the paragraphing. 
Outline it. Instead of reading, let the pu 
pils Ze/7 it. Be patient here. Do not judge 
what can be done by the first attempts. 
Let the pupils stumble and stutter as they 
will. Don’t scold or disapprove. They 
ire probably doing better than you could. 
Instead of reading, let the pupils bring their 
slates, and in five, ten, or fifteen minutes, 
write what they can remember of the passage. 
Let them read their own efforts. Don’t crit- 
Let the elocution go. 


read at a lesson. 


icise too « losely. 

[HERE are two points to be especially 
guarded against, if corporal punishment is 
to be dispensed with. First, a weak and 
inefhcient discipline; and second, a resort 
to expedients which are more reprehensible 
than the infliction of physical pain. A 
majority of pupils have sufficient manhood 
ind Sense of honor, which may be appealed 
0, to maintain a proper degree of discipline. 
But there are others with whom this treat- 
ment will not avail. The resort to suspen- 
sion is a questionable expedient, especially 
if it has to be repeated for the continued 
transgression of the same individual. De- 
vices which place an unnatural strain upon 
the muscular or nervous energies of the 


+ 
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| pupil, especially if long continued, are more 
inhuman and permanently injurious than a 
severe application of the rod. — 
is surrounded with difficulties, 


The question 

whatever view 
we may take of it, and we can only express 
the hope that with the genera ‘ 
intelligence, children may such 
training at home as to render their chastise- 
ment at unnecessary ; for it is the 
uniform experience of teachers that when 
the home discipline of the pupil keeps him 
respectful and obedient there, his conduct 
in school rarely, if ever, calls for 
from the teacher. 


| diffusion of 


recelve 


S¢ hool 


reproof 


PuRE ENGLISH.—A writer, In 
youth to abandon 
habit of writing and speaking good 


advising 
the 
English, 


slar Y anda a quire 


says: ‘‘ The longer you live, the more diff- 
cult the acquisition of good language will 
be; and if the golden age of youth, the 
proper time for the acquisition of language, 


be passed in its abuse, the unfortunate victim 


of neglected education very probably 
doomed to talk slang for life. Money is 
not necessary to procure this education. 
Every person has it in his power. He has 
to use the language which he reads, instead 
of the slang which he hears; to’form taste 
from the best speakers and writers of the 
country ; to treasure up choice phrases in 
his memory, and habit himself to their 
use, avoiding at the same time that pedantic 
precision and bombast which show rather 


the weakness of vain ambiti 
ish of an educated mind 


yn than the pol 


MEDIUM-SIZED classes are best. Very 
small lack interest All desirable 


results may be secured with classes nt 


} 
ciasses 


imber 


ing from ten to torty he mind of the 
teacher must needs brood over the mind of 
each pupil, penetrating its inmost fibres 
with light and love, inspiring and lifting it 
up day by day toa hig purer sphere of 
comprehension and powe1 

‘TEACH THE GIRI [ must express my 
conviction that the training of our girls is 
often very faulty, in tl they are not 
taught to maintain the proper reserve and 
caution in their intercourse with strangers 
especially when traveling alone Che whole 


machinery of our modern life 


ives "girls 


much more exposed to such intercourse 
than was formerly possible. And it is right 
that it should be so. It ought to be per- 


fectly safe, morally, for a young woman to 
travel, unattended, from Maine to Califor- 
nia; but in doing so she must be exposed to 
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contact with persons with whom familia: 

is dangerous. She should, therefore, b 
well armed with a wise discretion, that 
should shield her from all injury by su 
proximity. I have seen a respectable-look- 
ing and apparently intelligent young g 
who happened to take a seat beside a hand- 
some and well-dressed young man, who w: 

evidently an entire stranger to her, become 
so familiar and confidential with him during 
a ride of two hours that she exchanged cards 
with him before they separated ; while the 
manner of both was such as evinced a want 


of a proper sense of propriety and decorum. 


OptTiMIsT AND PEssiMist.—Big peop! 
often use these two words, and the 
people wonder what they mean If you 


look in the dictionary, against optimist will 
be written, ‘‘one who holds that everything 
is for the best ;’’ and a pessimist is the 

site of this. Now here are some illustrat 

of the two words; and you wuil find after 
reading them that boys can be optimists 
and pessimists as well as grown peo] 
Which are you? ‘Two boys went to hunt 
grapes. One was happy because they found 
grapes ; the other was quite unhappy b 

the grapes’ had seeds in them. Two men 
being convalescent, were asked how they 


bette to-day 


i) 


were. One said, ‘‘Il am 
the other said, ‘¢] was worse vesterday 


When it rains, one man says: ‘‘ This will 


make mud;’’ another, ‘‘ This will y t 
dust.’’ [wo boys got an oyster 
looked at it, and declared it nasty; the 
other tasted it, and declared it good [wo 
boys examining a bush, one observed t t 
had a thorn, the other that it had ar 
Two children looking through colored 
glasses, one said: ‘‘'The world 1 
and the other said, ‘‘It is bright.’ [wo 
boys eating their dinner, one said, [’d 
rather have something better than tl " 
the other said, ‘*“This is better than nothing 
No one who walks the streets « 
failed to notice the great number of v 
small boys who smoke cigarettes and « 
incessantly. It is equally evident that tl 


habit is injurious. A remedy for this grow 
ing evil, which bids fair to introduce new 
and objectionable weakness and disease 
among our youth, is most important. In 
Germany the mischief done to growing 
boys by tobacco has been found to be so 
great that the Government ordered the 
police to forbid lads under 16 from smok- 
ing in the streets. Several cantons in 
Switzerland have also done this.—Fress 


SCHOOL FOURNAL. [JUNE, 


OBJECTS OF SCHOOL EDUCATION 


T. K. BROWN. 


‘THE main object of primary education is 
| to exercise the intellectual faculties, and 
to introduce the mind to the world whicl 
It continues the training of 
the nursery. In early youth, mental stimu 
lants should be carefully avoided. The 
growing intelligence needs light and air, 
but no artificial development. Children 
are naturally superficial. The great, visibl 
facts of life absorb all their attention 
Chey care little for the reasons. ‘* Because 
it is,’’ is usually a satisfactory answer t 
give or take. Even those children who 
often talk on the edge of their knowledge, 
are satisfied if a surface connection is made 
between the new idea and their former ex 
pe rience, 

Most school children of nine to twelv 
years have little depth. Their ‘‘ under 
their lessons is a different thing 
to them with each year of growth. Their 
school days are usually over before they be- 
gin to ‘‘see into the /fe of things.’’ But 
the things themselves they are quick to ob- 

rve and remember. Most little children 
can be taught more by surrounding them 
with suggestive objects and then answering 
their questions, than by giving them tasks to 
learn If this is done, there is no need of 
school till the child is about twelve. 

Nothing so well introduces the world as 


surrounds it. 


tang ?? 
Stanaing 


seeing its different parts. It is a great 
mistake to keep children always at home, 
when it can be avoided. If a _ child, 
brought up in a city, spends a month in the 
country, he will gather more new ideas of 


ssential kind than he will gain by 
three months of school study. Between 
four and twelve, the younger the child is 
the more is this the case. Of course they 
see many things which make no impression ; 
and there should be some one to answer in 
telligently their countless questions. But 
compare the vividness and permanence of 
the knowledge which a child gains by an 
hour’s scramble for the first time, over and 
through a merchant vessel, with the results 
of an hour’s reading about the circulation 
of the blood, the settlement of America, 
and the divisions of the animal kingdom 
Children should early learn to read, but 
their first reading should be an amusement, 
not a task. The ideas which young children 


derive wholly from books are often errone 
ous. Whenever it is possible, the first im- 
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pression of a thing should come from the 
object itself, or some visible representative. 
After all is done that can be, to give the 
child an actual vision of the world around 
him, much remains to be added by books 
and conversation. But whatever may be 
the theory, the practice is likely to con- 
tinue, that many of these first ideas are to 
be acquired at school. Hence the need for 
extensive apparatus in primary schools. 
While older students are profited by them, 
they are yet able to construct the mental 
figures. ‘Toa person acquainted with philo- 
sophical apparatus, every experiment in 
Tyndall’s lectures on Heat is vividly plain. 
Little children have small knowledge to 
build with. 

By the time a child is twelve or thirteen, 
he should have acquired a great deal of in- 
formation. He should know about him- 
self ; that he is composed of bone and fibre, 
why he needs to eat and sleep, and why he 
is sometimes unwell. He should know the 
place of the earth among the stars and 
planets, its general surface figure, and the 
chief characteristics of its divisions of land 
ind water. 


It is impossible to describe the extent of 


his knowledge, but these instances will show 
its kind. ‘The amount will depend much 
on his opportunities. In all cases it will be 
large; im many, enormous and greatly 
varied. It will be of things themselves, 
not of their relations, nor laws of action. 
Finally its acquisition will have been a con- 
stant pleasure. 

[ have hitherto used the pronoun he, but 
it signifies any child. The following re- 
marks apply chiefly to boys. If the school 


days of these be carried beyond the limit of 


years before-mentioned, another object must 
be considered, which is nearly as important 
as the acquisition of knowledge. 
This is the training of his mental faculties. 

If a boy leaves school at sixteen, his in- 
formation should cover the topics indicated 


sin ple 


before, but in a more extended manner. 
He should be able to read and write his 
own language in a creditable way, and he 


should have acquired a large mass of facts 
concerning matters of general history and 
science. But more than mere knowledge 
should have been gained. He should be 
able to fix his attention upon any reason- 
able task, whether agreeable or not. His 
memory should easily retain the facts com- 
mitted to its care. His eye should be 


quick to observe; and he should be able to 
apply the principles which he has learned 
to the facts which he encounters in daily life. 
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The value of this mental training, as dis- 
tinct from the knowledge red, is often 
neglected by parents and educators. Its 
results are appreciated, however, by those 
who want the labor of men in their 
profession or business. If they inquire’ of 
a teacher about the attainments of any of 
his scholars, it. is not of their exact ad- 
vancement that they ask, but of their habits 
of application, their perseverance, their self- 
reliance and ability to work for themselves. 

The question is often heard, What is the 
use of teaching boys so much that they are 
sure to forget? A man who intends his son 
to be a dry-goods merchant thinks it is of 
no use for the boy to study geometry or 
chemistry or history He will nine- 
tenths of it, he thinks, and what he does 
remember will be of little use to him in his 
business. ‘To such questions there 
eral answers. In the first p man 
never knows certainly what his son will do. 
Few person settl€ in any business till they 
have made some change Few end _ busi- 
ness life in the same line in which they 
began. 

Then again, the whole object of his edu- 


acau 
i 


young 


forget 


are sey- 


l 
ce, a 


cation is not to enable a man to accumulate 
money, but to make him useful, respectable 
and happy:—useful, not to himself only; re- 
spectable, not alone in his own eyes ; happy, 
and able to increase the happiness of others. 

Such questions leave out of account the 
valuable element of intellectual discipline 


Suance of a 


Nor is 
} 
i 


found in 
school the 
only important indirect result. Young men 
must have something with which to occupy 
their leisure time. ‘They do not, and will 


not, give all their thoughts to their business. 


a proper pul general 


4 } 
course of study this 


There are scores of trifling amusements 
which press upon their notice. All kinds 
of vice and wickedness present themselves 
in alluring forms. If the mind is vacant— 
‘*swept and garnished’’—if the attention 
is not already absorbed with interest in 
topics of science or literature, or if the 
mind has not been trained to fill the 
moments of bodily leisure with reflections 
upon its knowledge and observations, these 


temptations to frivolity or sin make a much 
deeper impression. 

Nine-tenths of a boy’s school learning 
may soon be forgotten. But the remaining 
fraction may be the foundation of a steadily 
increasing mass of knowledge. Half a 


dozen boys leave school together and take 
up similar occupations. But we may find 
one attending chemical lectures in the even- 
ings, and experimenting privately during his 
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leisure, while another becomes a collector ‘¢ Becar 
and student of old coins, and a third em- | pity a liar, 
ploys his spare hours in walking in the neigh When s« 
boring country, gathering mineral hed 


$6 Phe or 


ical spec imens. Not only do such pur 
possess a possible practical value, but they 


furnish a needed healt 
the increasing cares 


alive his earlier interest in learning; and ind-in 
his busine > IS SUCCE ssful, ( he Wit ly \ w hie ‘ 
from active employment grows Chris 


there iS some profitable anda interesting pu ** Bo 


} 


e 


off the crac kers -*’”’ and 


no y] 


URNAL 


[ JUNE, 


1 did not, and I 


99 


you said yot 
and will never tell of him. 
was aga called, the boy 
he master’s desk, and said: 
sir, I can’t bear to bea liar; I 
then burst into 


the master, 


moments pause, 


nd with the Iprit. before the 
walked down to where young 
Christie, lad,’’ said the master, 


suit ready to occupy ni m 1, and al ist to ‘‘he and [ 


cheer his old age. 
It often happens t 


g your pardon ; 


ed they might 


willing to give their son rd Bonnie’s big-boy tear-drops fall 
tion, but think it necessary for book, as looking up with the 
gin their business tra while bo irs on his cheek—such tears as the sever 
should remember that education does t | est flogging would never forced from 
end with school life. Parents may do mu 5 gently sa ‘Master, for 
after this time to help the cultivation of | ever,’ the glorious ut of the schol 
their children’s minds. Profitable bool I rafters r is the teacher’s 
should be kept on tables an helve with tear 
they may be easily reache dmission 
¢ : . ¢ ; . -e~ 
scientific and literary le u 
procured ; and lastly, but « the ETY WHERE IT BEGINS.” 
importance, the conversatio1 i th arel 
, 17 :' . om is ladelphia on “The 
themselves should be entertaining nd | . , ia a nan 
; Nie Prof n ‘ Henry Ward 
structive. ua ’ 11” 
I k the Key-note ft all reforms 
— 1 that to make the world at large 
) \ ike é vhere it begins 
: . . f > 7 nal hit 
‘‘MASTER, FOREVER se ee 
} | t the | ybles over thos: 
d st il refor hich agitate com 
‘RHE following touching litt! wl ma are treating as if 
from the late work of John ( mmediate 
, ] ) : e 
the distinguished Temper ( : % satel ; 
- . . I | modes o 
titled ‘‘ Sunlight and 5 rowth of a lifetime. and. ca! 
Je | Dow hae . : ‘ . 
For a SCnOOI-DIa Cr. ( 1 tw lil A powertul 
it often seems hard to ¢ th toward it. just as a 
vet suchn i confessio Trequently ! Ww ent can chang 
in the estimation of | ther igainst her 
} } ] ] 
“pal ( r backward. 
binds him to them wit y 
oer ir reforms, t permanent, must 
allection ind respec I I ( : th infancy and 
where a very inte! J baat ' th unt: 
an exper! nce Dy >¢ ) i ( ibDl } An t because 
illustrating this, an Ir. Beecher hat teach 
nobleness of characte d t vall be 1 profession, t 
Two b were t Ww l care, study an< 
| : d lity, and that 
gether when some hrewor! were Su , att ’ 
. e eT T T) | T ( esti 1 
explod d. W en tne }u li] that those entering 
them, one boy at on ; y U ht on to abandon 
Bonnie Christie, would ne r adn g else 
deny it, and without further questio1 ymmon idea of an educat is merely 
was severely flogged. When the boy ementary lear fashionable 
alone again, he who had escaped said pis part I r so much as 
pa “Pegic afi ( ( to inte | enjoyment 
Bonnie, why did you not deny | 
B — 3 prope t of S ( Hence it 
=" P use ‘Te > » nm e T T rr . " ; 
eCca + the re were ( My W wo ie in \derst thousands that 
room, and one of us must have lied f a vo pers or elderly one) knows 


‘Then why not Say I did 1 : nouch tot 


-ach reading, writir 


yr and arithme 


OI ld he 
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keep the 


necessary ability to 
pupils in subjection five or six hours a day, all 
the qualities exist for training the young in a 


tic, with the 


first-class manner. To assume that a long 
yurse of study and preparation are at all im- 
portant for teaching small children, is deemed 
an absurdity by those who hold this 
Chey object to it on the score of economy, and 
also on that of nec essity. And so, perhaps, 
would be, had school life no higher aim than 
merely a little elementary or technical instru 
tion. But just there is where the mistake is 
made. School life is, or should be, discipline 
and instruction in the principles that relate to 
human well-being and the relations borne by 
the pupils to others aroundthem. This means 
moral, civil and physical instruction, but not 
[he latter has no place in the 


view. 


if 
af 


sectarian. 


public school, because there is no agreement, 
ind never can be, as to the doctrines to be 
uught. But morality can be taught, because 
there is substantial agreement upon it. For 


nstance, who will object that a child shall be 


ight that to steal or lie is wrong and that it 
riminal 

Who will object to such instruction as points 
yut the dangers of the abuse of the functions of 


1e human body in its more common forms? 
rhousands of misguided parents are now slaves 
1 bad habits, but are not so foolish as to wish 
» see their children brought up to them; and 
substantial unanimity that in 
shall be given against the 

The vice of intemperat« 
y alarmingly prevalent, but even a 
liquor-dealer or manufacturer would hardly 
give Lint 


ere would be 
truction grosser 
forms of vice. drink 


ng is now 
»biect if a teacher should 
ind precept upon precept to instruct pupils as 
to the effects of the stimu 
lants on the human 
stimulants and 
shortened and made wrt 
Chen, 
jection certainly to frequent expositions and 
iiustrations of 
trol and self-d 

] 


intly and cre< 


upon line 
abuse of alcoholic 
»o, too, oft other 
which human life 
tched while 


system. 
narcotics by 
so often 


} 


continues. also, there can be no o 


the uses and value of 
iscipline, in order to pass p 
itably through life and to securs 


he greatest aggregate of enjoyment. 
Now, to properly handle these subjects, to 
ike them interesting, and to impré them 
th overmastering force on the minds of the 


requires more study, 


and a_ better-rounded 


more preparatory 
character, 


young persons now pos ess who 


ipply for positions as teachers. They have 


little comprehension of the teacher's true 
tiice—though in this they are not entirely to 
blam because most of the traditions of 


to other matters. But it is evi 
must be a change 
effectual for meeting reform qu 


ns and triumphantly solving the problem of 


ciety relate 


Chere is 


+} 
tnere 


1O Way ) 


personal and _ political self-government as 
hrough the public schools. Family govern 
ment can do a good deal, and ultimately will 
do a great deal more than now, but the schools 


must be relied upon at present for supplement 


ng family government and training, and, in 
multitudes of cases, for supplying the want of 
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it where now negli l, or where parents 
ire incompetent to 

To do this well re rare mental, moral, 
ind even phy il Che true 
teacher nha his € l shed by 
nature rather than by ire, and yet culture 
is h ghl nportant | r work demands 
delicate and sk I tment l 1 the suc 
cessful teacher, both itter of stice and 
of public pol shoul aid with as much 
liberality as we pa h erve us 
in other responsible callings. With this 
knowledge before them, preparation would be 
ample, and there would be every inducement 
to remain in it through life Phi P) 

> eo < 


HOW TO MAKE GOOD READ! 
MHE /ater- Ocear has the followin 
sut estive yal i yy now to 


cood read 


It is ea y t d I ) few of all the 
myriads f childre pe 1d from four to 
twelv« irs I t] me out 
ot them ood 1 ice [ ( to con 
( e why so ma | ) l from tam 

( n which they re turaged to read 
it home are not intereste« the other stud 
‘ | ‘ i they are able 
to follow tl O ! Having only 
the opportunities gra em in the school 


room tor learnin opportun 


ities being so limite f e of the nsufh 
cient allotment of f inch 1 
the beginning of the e, it takes years for 
them to learn ! tandll y, without 
an al t of la ib earl 
some Whatever i¢ ( ke, the 
< to it eadl e i t pall 
f hem to re every 
hook ive » | leacl 
th tor lL} he path 
y t 


\ ne Y i re nec 
i iry { el t to 

truct I ni t t time, to 

qauce pupil nore than 
they have time t ) n the chool room 
School boards ar pa ould be urged t 
supply interesting ma Aba: and 
youth's papers, tha th ver grade 
pupil \ read , oth at home and 
at sche th I tea ( or parents Cal 
listen t Vucs essential to 
le irl } to re { ) m ical 
instruments Is ¢ tial mi master of 
them Presi it Jol M. Gregor f the [hi 
nois State nive ty that | children 
learnes to read rapidly, inte ently, and 
natural with very Litt ITLL truction, be 
fore t entered i A part 
of a vas read ind. when thei 
( rio was excite d rere ieit t& study 
out the sequel with ccasional word of 
help from older member of the family In 
this way they vere i L into reading as 
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pastime, and when they enter d school the 
found the seal of every book broken bef 


they took it up. As they grew older they b 
came interested in the larger magazines a! 
newspapers, and the art of reading w 
quired as naturally as learning to walk an 
talk. Not every home can be so fur! 
with excellent periodicals and books as is Dr 


Gregory's, but that man must be poor indeed 


;achild’s pape: 


who cannot afford his little one 


or magazine, and supply himself and fan 
with that most economical, and, as the world 
goes, most essential of all modern text-book 


& 


a good newspaper, which, if he and the schoo 


] 


principal but do their d 
means of inducing older children to ] 
reading 
would otherwise be wasted 

A school superinte ndent was asked | 


uty, can De mad 


as an entertainment in Oo I tl 


managed to advance his pupils in 
studies so much more rapidly than his pre 
cessor had done. His reply vorthy of 
cial note: ‘‘I make it a point to brin 
along as rapidly as possible in read [In tl 


primary grades I give more time to this « 
cise than is customary 


pursuade or entice the pu] of the 
grades to read books, newspapers, magazine 
anything wholesome that will give the 
tice, and at the sam« tin instr 
Every day we spel 1 from fiftees 
minutes asking and answering questi 
what we have read [To excite r 

post the most important ption lines ft 
columns of the newspape1 The ne 

ing ne urly evcry one ot le 
prepared to give parti tl 

the previous day's bulletis If | 
scholars to read, it easy to induce 
study. By as much as they become n 
pert in reading, by o mucl ; th 
pursuing their other studies reduced 


enjoyment heighte ned 


>? < 


PHILADELPHIA AND CARLISLI 


T is now thirteen year nce 
| ment fully committed it f to th 
educat ng Indian child: th Vi 
given most attention to the matter 
this lay the true olutior if the Ind 
tion The alternativ: I vilizing ¢ 
nating our aboriginal tribes w 
more sharply presented. The f 


mination was not in cold blood to be « 
sidered, and all experience pr 
task of civilizing the mature Indian v 
almost insurmountable difffculty \ 
was thus directed to the children, and 
the Government pledged itself by tr 
all the important nomad t1 
schools and teachers, for their youtl 
outcome of these 
years, is a few feeble agency schools a 
more promising training schools at Hamptor 
Virginia, and Carlisle, Pennsylvania 

The establishment of ordinary day 


promises, 


“HOOT 


Reservation is a thankless and 
undertaking, except where the 
have already made some 
civilization An elementary Eng- 
lish education is lost upon boys who are su 
their time by una 
ed savage influences. A common-school 
education is a good thing, but it is but a part 
of the education necessary for these youths. 
nature must be reclaimed, 
ind that can only be done by separating them 
for a time from theirtribes. They need to be 
taught the arts of civilization, and to be imbued 
with a different set of ideas than such as are 
the common stock of their people. To 
teach them to read is not enough. They 
must learn to think as well, and, most of all, 
to worl [he Hampton school was established 


in the Indian 
unpront ible 
ribes themselves 


progre Ss in 


rounded three-fourths of 


pat 
] 


Their barbarian 


primar the interest of the colored race, to 
teach them “the salvation of hard work.” It 
was found to answer equally well for the In 
dians, and bsequently a second school on a 
nilar plan, but exclusively for Indian children, 
was ¢ iblished at Carlisle. 
These schools, however, are still an experi 


ment Not but that their capabilities for use 
been amply demonstrated, but 


whether they will be permitts d to work out 


h cheme to its full fruition is by no means 
issured There is nothing more fragile than 
yur Indian treaties, and nothing more change 
ur Indian policy These school 
rec e { thelr permanent uc 3S the back 
f a strong public sentiment in their favor. 

tr) ire a chatge upon the Government, and, 
n the n of many concerned in Indian 
mal ement, a useless charge, which, incon 


ae as it is, they would gladly terminate. 
happily situated within 
im Penn. It is righ 
of Philadelphia, where the first and 
made with the In 
maintained on 
both in letter and in 
ways been conspicuous 


( wi nh Was SCruUpULOUSLY 
tn white 


y has al 


for a friendly interest in the Indian race. A 
t f their wrongs has never failed to find 
thet iudience het If protests, 

petition ind arguments could avail, their 
" wuld lor have been re 

are Our Indian wars are now apparently 
ed. In the work of civilizing and 
educating the tribes still remaining, Pennsy] 
i sper lly Ph 1cié Ipl la should ex 





While the Government furnishes the school 
it Carlisle with everything considered neces 
iry for the efficient « ynduct of the school, 

there are many things which would be service 
ible anc iluable to the institution which the 
[Interior Department does not feel called upon 
pply It is here that the well-wishers of 

the school can give the best proof of their in 
rest ts successful maintenance. Dona 

! mall or great, help the school in two 

ways; first, in themselves, and again, and 
what of more value, in the evidence they 


interest taken in 
] 


ve the Government of the 


Indian education. If the public approve and 
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uphold these Indian industrial schools, the 
Government can readily be induced not only 
to continue them, but to enlarge and multiply 
them. As a most efficient means of educating 
and civilizing the Indians, their success is al- 
ready demonstrated. They, however, include 
but several hundred youths, while there are 
many thousands of school age in the West 
growing up in the old savage way. If one 
entire generation of these children were kept 
a few years at school, and taught to speak and 
read English and to work and live in civilized 
fashion, the Indian question would disappear 
forever. This will come in time; and as a 
preliminary step let the people of Philadelphia 
lend their active assistance in promoting the 
usefulness and testifying their appreciation of 
this pioneer Indian training school now in suc- 
cessful operation in the old Government Bar- 
racks at Carlisle. 


Phila. Press. 


-<.~ 


ATHENIAN EDUCATION. 


PROF. H. H. HARRIS. 


AVING thus far seen some reasons for 
| | regarding the subject as worthy of our 
attention, and having made a rough divis 
ion into three periods, viz: childhood (from 
birth to 8 or 10), when a boy was entrusted 
to his illiterate mother; boyhood (from 8 
or 10 to 16 or 18), when he attended school 
and gymnasium; and youth (from 18 to 
about 25), when he might take what corres- 
ponds to our University course ; let us now 
examine more closely the pursuits of the 
second of these periods,— 

THE SCHOOL PROPER. 

This will be presented by considering in 
order the employment and pay of teachers, 
the school-room, the session, the course of 
instruction, and the office of pedagogue. 


1. The great boast of Athenian orators was 
the untrammeled personal freedom of the 
citizen. In Sparta and other Dorian cities the 
education of youth was controlled entirely by 
laws, and directed minutely by public officers. 
Solon in like manner embodied in his code a 
few school laws, some of which will be here 
after mentioned, others prescribing a certain 
age and certain moral qualifications for teach- 
ers, and possibly one directing every parent to 
have his children taught to swim and to read. 
Inspectors were regularly appointed, but they 
seem to have had few duties and to have dis- 
charged still fewer. Each tribe probably made 
arrangements for instruction in music and gym- 
nastics, especially as connected with the tribal 
worship. But, on the whole, education at 


Athens was exceptionally free from control by 
any organization, either political or religious. 
All was left to regulate itself according to the 
To their 


choice or the necessities of parents. 


ATHENIAN EDUCATION. 
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honar be it said, that very few children, even 


of the poorer classes, were neglected. We 
read that an Ionic city punished its revolted 
allies by forbidding ‘their children to learn 
letters or be taught music, esteeming this to 
be the heaviest of all chastisements."’ Not 
even when the Athenian women and children 
fled, as refugees, before the army of Xerxes, 
was education neglected; for Plutarch tells us 
that the inhabitants of Traezene voted ‘to let 
the boys take fruit from anywhere they pleased, 
and to pay the hire of teachers for them.” If 
the hospitable town-folk adopted the former 
clause, the suburban farmers would have good 
reason to insist upon the latter. 

2. The pay of teachers was not large, nor 
was their social standing high. The sophists 
charged heavy fees, from $100 to $500 for the 
two or three years’ course, and that when the 
purchasing power of money was many times 
greater than it is now. The ordinary teacher, 
however, had a small monthly fee for 
each pupil, and that not always promptly paid. 
Many seem to have taken up the profession of 
teaching, not from any fitness for it, but from 
unfitness for anything Lucian's witticism 
would have been quite as pointed five hundred 

own day, when he says, 
in Dialogues of the Dead: ‘‘Much more, | 
would have laughed, if you had 
who were and 


very 


else. 
years before as in his 
ween, 


you 
seen some kings satraps up 
here, in abject poverty down there, and com 
pelled by want to sell salt teach the 
rudiments."’ In one respect the poor teacher 
sufficiently independent. We read of a 
law forbidding, under penalty of death, that 
any adult except the master’s own brother or 
son-in-law should enter a school-room during 
study hours; though probably this, like other 
school laws, was not rigidly enforced. 

While I can heartily condole with my fellow 
teachers, that the world has not yet learned to 
assign us our rightful rank award us 
adequate remuneration, let me add that poor 
pay is not an unmixed evil Fat benefices at 
tract unworthy men Then, again, the racer 
must not be burdened with superfluous flesh. 


fish or 


was 


nor to 


Many years ago a good and wise man offered 
me a position as teache ‘the salary,’ he 
wrote, ‘‘ will be small, but the amount of work 


will be large enough to make up any defi 


ciency.’’ What then seemed a grim joke has 
proven in some subsequent experience sound 
philosophy. Nor is there after all much lack 
of equality as between our profession and 
others which are more lucrative. Do we not 
reap the richest rewards in seeing the tri 
umphs of our pupils? It is fitting that this 
high and pure enjoyment should not be 


marred by sordid recollections 

3. The school-room was usually an apart 
ment in the teacher's private house. It was 
furnished with more or less of comfort and con 
venience, according to the popularity of the 
school and the rate of charges—generally with 
an elevated seat for the master and rude 
benches for the boys, sometimes with desks 
and blackboards. Athens to-day has a well- 
equipped University and very good public 
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schools, but in the rural districts much of the ng 
olden simplicity is still found. It was my priv nce 
ilege, a little more than a year ago, to enjoy on 
the hospitality of a village schoolmaster at the Som¢ 
northern foot of Helicon, over against Part till 
sus, in the very cradle of Greek lite ! od 
This teacher was appointed by the State ( to \ 
paid at the rates of a drachma a mont for hada 
each scholar. His school numbered t freque 
and yielded therefore four dod/ars a mont! estab] 
will readily understand that, ha x to Roma 
himself, with wife and child, he 
spend much on furniture. His house ! 
two-storied stone building of 36x18 feet Che g 
ground floor was stable an heep-fo pl 
outside stairway led to the pper floor, w ‘ 
we found divided into two roon rhe slacke 
room contained two chairs il L | é 
bed, and a small stock of cook / 
‘T he S( hool room containes rut .' 
ex ept a large pile of bi \ { 
gathered for fuel, though of yur t Ww P 
supply, upon occasion, an er e 
external stimulus. ~The windows h 
the walls and ceiling no plaster. Al 

sit, tailor-fushion, on the floor d 
between their knees, and yi! b 
forth as they conned then al 
cited them in monotonous 17-SOon " 
and pupils all repeating in cor 5 
our country singing-school ric 
C.reece, we passed many oth ot t \ba 
and at any hour of the day d rea 
the school-house of a village by tl 
mur of study which floate I f 
door and windows t} ] 

reading’’ means ‘‘know 

seems quite probable that é 
not, as we do, gather tl "\ 
movement of the vocal I 
less on the restless ey ore 
instructive tongue and ve 

4. The session had 
end—no examinations 
commencement Uh 
heathendom no Sund ~ 
numerous feasts and | Jor 
any summer vaca 
early risers, and the scho ! 

twas ight enough » rea | a 
how a band of Thi I 
tian town by night, attacked at da 
mentions that falling Ip i 
where the boys ha 
slaughtered them all \t we 

iw, attributed to Sol f | 
schools before sunrise 

itter sunset Of course 
to breakfast about 11 
probable that those who attendec ) 
the morni went to the nn 
afternoon, and vice rsa \ , t 
employed, with two sets o1 ses of , 
would spend ten or twelve hou y 
his work. But then, he id thin 
do, no monthly report ke ot ( eks 
cises to correct, re 

5. The course of instruction included letters [ 
music, and gymnastics, with sometimes draw rts 
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need not speak, 
rather a 
school course 
half the time of a boy, and a 


Of the last named we 


S rare. (;ymnastics 


was 
yart of the 


er proportion in the latter years of boy 

vy fr ixteen to « ohteen, was devoted 

d muscular training Che wealthy 
ents ior exe! € at home, but all 

nted one or other of several large publi 
shments. Unlike the Spartans and the 
ns, the Athenians did not practice mili 


ercises so much as those which minister 
ce movement and personal beauty. 

must be confessed, as gather 
were fruitful of evil, and 
vice, the 
nnals of ancient 


ed that nameless 
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Read- 
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not much 
professional 
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; comprehended tne 
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For 
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| system 
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tten V \ll minor problems were 
operations they 
complicated 
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6. Most peculiar and most potent in the 
Athenian school system, was the office of 
pedagogue. This functionary was commonly 
an intelligent and educated slave. His duty 
was to escort his charge to and from the 
school and the gymnasium, to carry his books, 
writing materials and musical instrument, and 
to assist him in the preparation of his lessons. 
He thus combined the duties of body-servant, 
private tutor, and constant monitor. The Apos- 
tle, writing to the Galatians, uses the well- 
known office to illustrate one bearing of the 
Law, which he says “‘ was our pedagogue unto 
Christ;’’ reversing the terms, we may take 
the well-known relation of the Law to the 
Gospel, to illustrate the work of the pedagogue. 

The vast importance of this extra-scholastic 
help is familiar to every teacher. We know 
what a difference it makes when the young 
pupil has good home influences, judicious help 
when needed, kindly encouragement in diffi- 
culty, loving restraint at all times by mother 
or father, by an elder brother or a good com- 
panion. To have a separate pedagogue for 
each one of the millions of American children 
who are at school is not possible, nor would it 
in our day be desirable. But I insist that the 
teacher cannot do much more than his own 
proper school-room work. To secure the best 
results, he needs now, as of old, much outside 
help. 


Virginia Ed. Fournal. 


rer 


““ MEMORY GEMS.” 


TTAKE Prof. Northend’s ‘‘Memory Gems,’’ 
containing as it does nearly three hun- 
dred selections, from about one hundred 
and fifty different authors. What a good 
thing for each member of advanced classes 
to commit and recite one of these gems at 
proper times. The late Elihu Burritt thus 
speaks of an exercise to which he listened, 
made up entirely from this work. He says: 
il recently attended an exhibition of 
these gems of literature, which was novel 
and interesting. ‘The fifty pupils of one of 
our schools had each committed 
these extracts, and their teacher was in- 
vited to bring them all into the State Nor- 
mal School to give their recitations. A 
considerable number of ladies and gentle- 
men were present, and they could hardly 
have obtained more profitable instruction 
in literature in the course of an hour. 
‘«'The young reciters took the stand one 
after another, and gave the choicest pas- 
sages from different authors, and then ap- 
pended information in regard to them 
which they themselves had hunted up in 
books they had consulted for the purpose. 
‘*’They told us where and when the au- 
thor lived and died, if dead, and where he 
resided if still living; what books he wrote, 
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and some aspects 
of his character and incidents of his life. 


their titles and subjects. 


‘*In searching for these items of informa 
tion, the pupils had impressed upon their 
memories a conception of the writings, 
which they will be likely to retain through 
life. And it cannot be much to say 
that the whole adult audience present car- 
ried away a knowledge of fifty of the most 
eminent authors of this and other countries 
and times, which they had never acquired 
before, and which they must highly value. 

‘‘Tt is an exercise that cannot interfere 
with the routine studies of any pupil, as the 
extracts are so short that they can be com- 
mitted to memory in a minutes, and 
their recitation a week might easily 
and profitably be made part of the routine 
of the school.’’ 


too 


few 


once 


><e< 
THE PRIMARY CLASS 
NUMBERS. 
CounTING.—First let the pupils be taught 
to count as far as ten, by using the numeral 
frame, pencils, their fingers, marks on the 


blackboard, and other objects. 


Figures.—TYeach the pupil to count out 
groups of objects to represent ear h number, 
and teach the figure that represents the 
group. Let the pupil count one ball, one 


pencil, one finger, one mark, then learn fg 
ure i. Then count in groups two balls, two 
pencils, two fingers, two .» and 
learn figure 2. Now lead the pupils to see 
that ‘wo is equal to one and one, or two 
that ¢hree is to one and one and 
or three ones, or two and one; that 
four \s equal to four ones, or three and one, 
| two and two, or fwo twos. Proceed in a 
similar manner to teach number and 
figure as far as nine 

To give the 
for learning how many objects each figure 
represents, let them count as many balls or 
other objects, or hold up as many fingers, as 
the given figure represents. ‘They may be 
allowed, also, to clap their hands three 
times for figure 3, four times for figure 4, 
and so on, as another mode of showing that 
they understand the value of the numbers. 

Figures in Groups.—Figures should be 
taught as symbols of numbers counted, and 
in groups corresponding to the forms by 
which the numbers. are represented. The 
first group shall contain the figures from o 
tog; the second group from 1o to 19; the 
third group, 20 to 29, and so on to Ioo. 


marks, et 


ones ; equal 


one, 


each 


pupils additional exercises 
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Counting objects should precede each group, 
and extend beyond the highest number of 
the group. No succeeding group should be 
commenced until the preceding one has 
been thoroughly learned. 

Adding.—The pupils may be taught to 
add balls on the numeral frame by ones, 
then to add figure 1’s in a column on the 
blackboard ; then to add a column of 1’s on 
their slates. Subsequently teach them to 
add balls by ¢wos; then to add a column of 
2’s on the blackboard ; then on their slates 
Proceed in the manner with sAre 
Afterward the pupils may be taught to add 
r’s and 2’s in the same column; then 1’s, 2’s 
and 3's in A variety of 


same 


the Same ¢ olumn. 


exercises should be introduced, by which 
the pupils will be required /o add one to 
each number from one to twenty As far 
as practicable, objects should be used by 


the pupils during the first steps of the 
lessons. 

Subtracting.—By means of the numeral 
frame teach the pupil to count backward 
from ten, thus: 10, 9, 8, 5, 4, 3, 2, 1; 
oO. Let them also learn, by the use of tl 
numeral frame and of other objects, fo f2 
one from each number from one to ten, al 
to tell how many remain 

Reading and Writir Fig 
should be taken in the reading of A? 
figures from the blackboard, as far as 1 


la! 


7 Oo, §, 
/ 

} 

i 


“uT eS are 


and the writing them on slates, as as 
that the instruction be given in appropt 
steps, that the numbers be arranged in such 
upils in learni 


groups as will aid the p 
them . also that each group be well learned 
before a new one is presented. Mere 1 
exercises should not be allowed, either w 

or without the numeral frame 


KEEPING ATTENTION. 

I do not believe in a perfectly sube 
primary school, at least my children d¢ yt 
seem to learn half so much as when things 


are bright, lively and vivacious. I am 
ways delighted when they can do disordet 
school-room acts in an orderly, quiet n 
ner. At most times, I have found by ex 
perience that by controlling myself I « 
control my pupils. Some mornings, as the 
children come into the school-room, I can 
tell what the day will bring forth, unk 
they are checked and subdued. They are 
noisy, restless, and ruder than usual. 

I have often found by going through the 
opening exercises in a calm, quiet manner, 
hardly speaking above a whisper, that before 
I was ready to commence work every on 
was ready to attend to lessons 
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[ always require that each one shall sit up 
straight, elbows against the back of the seat 
and hands clasped, while the pencils and 
sponges are being passed ; as I think those 
quiet moments before commencing of work 
have a quieting influence on the rest of the 
day. Little drills in the moving of feet 
have often aided me in keeping order; for 
instance, some day, when they are particu- 


larly noisy with their feet, I have them 
raise one foot and see how quietly they can 
set it down; the same with the other; now 
with both; then move them front, now 
back, to the right, to the left, and in this 


way teach them how to move them quietly, 
instead of forbidding them to lift their feet 
from the floor, as some teachers I know do. 

Especially in teaching beginners to read, 
do we not need all the ways we can know 
of, hear of, think of, and dream of? 

If you watch little children at play, you 
will see how soon they tire of a new play- 
they are forever wanting some world 
to conquer ; so in their lessons, if the same 
humdrum plans are gone over day by day, 
the children lose interest in them. 


t 


hing 
Philip 


\ little variety is enough—if it is too 
tartling it loses its effect children, like 
Ider people, are best pleased when they can 

be led on, from what they know to what 


they do not know, it seeming still as if they 
all the time. 
a preparatory lesson before 


Knew it 


[ always have 


the lesson in reading. We talk about the 
new words. I have them say something 
with each of the new words tin. Read the 
place in the lesson containing the word, 
spell it; tell me the letters backward (to 
have them closely observe how the word 
looks Talk about the picture. Tell them 
1 short story about some word that they 


know very little of; and then, as I always 
blackboard, and 
both print and write for the more advanced 
class, I re able to tell the 
words as I point to them, skipping around. 

lo keep their attention I appeal to their 
imagination; and not think how 
we all enjoy the things which we imagine. 
Did you ever hear the story of the father 
who was out walking with his little boy, who 
ry tired and insisted that his 
father should carry him Instead of doing 
it the father handed him his cane, and said, 
‘*Here, my ride home.’’ The 
little boy took it, and was soon prancing 
along, enjoying his ride and forgetting all 
about being tired 


print the new words on the 


quire each one to be 


you can 


became y 


son, this 


ome days we take 
iy good attention 


So in my classes : 


rides, and all those who p 
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and read well get to go. Other times we 
have parties, and all those who stand up 
straight, like little ladies and gentlemen, 
and have a good lesson, are invited; or on 
the same conditions we go to the woods. 
Of course, each ‘‘pretend,’’ as we call it, 
must correspond to the lesson, or the pupils 
are not impressed with the words. 
The about cas, and, na 


lesson 'e, ham, 
man, do for the ride. 


would “We will 
pretend that all those who have a good les- 
son can go with me to take a ride in the 
cab.”’ Then point to the cab. ‘‘ Now 
what must we have besides a cab? Horses? 
Yes—but as we are little folks we shall want 
little horses—nags? Yes, this is right, here 
is the word mag. Now we have a nag and 


cab. Do you see this little word amd? Be 
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for I am afraid some 
Shut your eyes and 


sure to look at it well, 


of you will forget it 


see whether you can think how it looks. 
Now a cab won’t hold very many, so I am 
afraid I can’t take but the very best ones, 
sO you will all have to try to be the best.’’ 

This may all seem very foolish, but we 
enjoy it; and by their little faces I can tell 
how disappointed they are when they do 
not get to go to the ‘* pretend.”’ Other 


} ro through the actions 
If it is ruz, I have 


walks 


) 
1¢ 


times I have t 
indicated by tl 


em 
the word 


if 1} h 


some one run, some one 
across the room; if wind, I let some one go 
out of doors and see whether he can feel 


the wind, or some one go to the window 
and tell me what the wind is doing, moving 


the leaves or branches, or dashing the rain. 
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fTSHE Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Asso- 
| ciation will hold its next meeting at 
Washington, in the western part of the State, 
July 26, 27, 28. Arrangements are in pro 
gress to make this one of the largest and 
most successful meetings that has been held. 
The town is attractive, being the seat of 
Washington and Jefferson College. Excur- 
sion tickets will be sold on the leading rail 
roads, and the rates for boarding will be 
greatly reduced. Further information can 
be obtained by writing to Henry Houck, 
Deputy Superintendent, Harrisburg, who is 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, or 
Dr. Geo. P Hays, Chairman of Local Com 
mittee, Washington, Pa. Programme will 
be published in next number of Journal. 
THE National Educational Association has 
selected Atlanta, Ga., as the place for hold 
ing its next annual meeting. This city is 
widely known as one of the most beautiful, 
enterprising, and prosperous in the South. 
Situated a thousand and fifty feet above sea 
level, the centre of half a dozen railroads, 
possessing a population of thirty thousand, 
ind extensive hotel accommodations, it 
combines more advantages for such a con- 
vention, in site, climate, and material con- 





ditions, than any other point south of the 
Ohio. Being more than five hundred feet 
higher than Cincinnati, its summer temper- 
ature is not warmer! that of the Queen 
City; and lying in the midst of a region 


that has never known an epidemic, it is a 


deservedly popular summer resort of South- 
ern people. Some of the hotels are the 
Kimball House, the M rkham, the National, 
and the Wilson House, which offer rates 
ranging from $1.50 to $3.00 per day. 
Lower rates can be had at a number of good 
boarding houses Tl essions of the Asso 
ciation will be held in the Opera House. 
The days fixed for t Convention are the 
19th, zoth, and 21st of July; a favorable 
time, from the observed fact that the latter 
part of July is cooler than either June or 
August 

Atlanta is about { 1 hours’ ride from 
Cincinnati, va t Cincinnati Southern 
Railway to Chattanooga, and thence over 
the Western & Atlanta railroad. The Nash- 
ville, Chattanoc & St. Louis railway af 
fords rapid and direct transit from the 
northwest From t] ‘ast there is a choice 
of several routes. One can go directly by 


rail over connecting 


Chatt 


lines from Boston to 

inooga, passing the cities of 
New Haven. New York, Philadelphia, Wil 
mington, Balt Washington, Alexan- 
dria, Charlottesville, Lynchburg, and Knox- 
ville. Orhe can go from Washington to 
Richmond, over the Richmond, Fredericks- 
burg, & Potomac railroad, and thence over 
the Piedmont Air I through the Caro 


| 
through 


more, 
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linas, direct to Atlanta. The pleasure 


sea voyage may be had on the steamer 
the Old Dominion Line from New York 


Norfolk or Richmond, from which 
there is easy communication wth 


Line. The managers hope to obtain very 


spec ial rates over all these routes for pel 


attending the meeting o: the Associat 


Due announcement will be made o1 
subject. 


THE present issue of 77 Journal, 


is the last of the current volume, in 


dress of new type presents a plea 
to the reader. We hoy 
tieth volume, upon which we enter w 
July number, better than any that has 
ceded it, and shal 

all our old friends conti 

but as many new ones 

more the better added to our mailing 
The current volume comp! more thai 
hundred pages. We promise for the new 
ume even fuller return to the reade1 
our subscription price Let 
newal of subscription be sent in ass 
receipt of this (June 
so that the July number may be ma 
early a day as possible to all parties d 
The Journa/ tor the ensuing year 


THE House of Representatives at Ha 
burg has passed an act providing fort 
ucation and maintenance of the childr 
workmen in and around mines and o1 
roads whose fathers lost their lives wl 
gaged at labor, the institution to be e1 
under the control of the State, and carri 
at the State’s expense, and to know! 
Miners’ and Railroad Men’s Orphan S 
The Senate has passed an act to 
two Iron Industrial Schools, to be 


and supported by State authorit 
Senate is not likely to pass the Hous« 
nor the House the Senate bill; so ne 


{ 


measure has much chance 
HAMPDEN county, Massachusetts, 

in force the only feasible plan in this cc 

try of corres ting the evils of truancy 

vagrancy among children. ‘The county 


just erected a spacious truant-school, 
home for neglected children, and conne 
with it land and shops. To this institut 


all children throughout the county who 
not attend school, and who are growing 
in ignorance and vice, are sent for inst! 


tion and industrial training. The resu 


are admirable in every way. The « 


saves money, Soe lety IS | rotected from v1 





he teachers of elementary school 
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ind crime, and the best possible use 1s made 
f those who would otherwise inevitably 


become public nuisances, And yet the 
Pennsylval la House of Representatives 


otes down a measure of this kind, and in 
innocent ignorance of such matters tries 
at those who projected it. Their 
ll be ashamed of the record. 
1.R BROWNING, esq., M. A., Lecturer 
the History of Education at the Uni- 
t. a Ps Y. le } loca 
ity of Cambridge, England, 1s deliver- 


1 


( irse of lectures before the College 


f Pre ptors. London The following is 
ve yllabus 
l. Greek Ed atior Music and Gymnastics 
View f Plato and Ari 
| Roi Educati ( i Quintilian. 
j n in the M \ces—The Re 
Reform evelopment of 


Hun t Education—John Sturm, of Stras 


IV. |] t Education—Ratk nd Come- 
\ Naturalistic, Educatio1 Montaigne and 
\ I I sentati\ of these Schools 
Hun m represented | Roger Ascham, 
| john Milton 

VII. Naturalism, represented by John Locke 
VIII. The Jesuits and the Jansenists. 
LA i us iu. 
; | tion of the ve ry young—Pesta 

ria ; 

ind F1 


V\ W our Normal Schools have a 
sufficiently broad to em 


l sian Minister of Education 
the steady increase of 1mmor 
Germany during 
usly affected 

in all the 
ef centres of industry except Berlin. He 
ians have vied with each 


ther in the attempt to win their support, 


nd the increased facilities for drinking 


v hic] ve been provided by recent legis- 
it , and which have 11 jured large SeCc- 


; of the community, have demoralized 


ly I papers of the last week m April 
ry full accounts of the work of 


then on exhibition at the office 
Superintendent They speak of it 


If anything 


the pupils of the Zenth gerade, children of 
ix or seven years of age, are given the 


] } } ‘ct hep 
hest degree of credit. Even the poor- 


work in this grade,’’ says one writer, 


‘was well done, while the best specimens 
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were such as to draw 
astonishment and admiration.’’ But all 


through, from the Tenth grade to the High 


School, the work seems to have been ex- 
ceptionally good. Erie began these ex 
hibitions of scholars’ work ten years ago, 


nd has kept them up ever since ; and every 
year the work grows better, and every year 


the people of our beautiful Lake City grow 
more and more proud of their publi 
schools. It has come to this, that a school 


ra system of schools, to be successful, must 
be conducted on business principles by men 
understand the business. Erie is a 
this plain truth. 


who 


ood example of 


July, the first 
may not be mailed before 
t ; 8th of that month, in order that 
uur mailing lists, with the names of the 
newly-elected Secretaries of School Boards 


Our issue for I 


he new volume, 


| 
e 7th or 


nay be as full and complete as possible. 
rhe Secretaries will please report the new 
ganization of their Boards a/ once to the 


Department of Common Schools, through 
heir respective County Superintendents, in 


order that there may be no delay in mailing 


The Journal to each officer entitled to re- 
ceive it. 

LETTERS have come to us from different 
counties charging the use of money in th 
recent election of County Superintendents 

schools. One letter states that the travel 
ng expenses of directors were paid, and 

hotel bills were provided for. 


hat their 
i 


Others allege that money was used out 
right, $15 for a vote, $50 for the votes of 
whole boards. We are ashamed to write’of 


such a thing. Can there be any truth in 
such a charge? Ifso, we do not hesitate to 


man who contributes 
directly or indirectly, to 
‘lection, is fit for the place, and obj 
ought to be filed against him at once. In- 
how he can take the 
required. He has to swear 
that ‘‘he has not paid or contributed, or 
promised to pay or contribute, either di 
rectly or indirectly, any money or 
valuable thing to procure his nomination or 
election, except for necessary and 


say that no money, 


secure his 
ections 
deed, we do not see 


office 


other 


prope r 


expenses expressly authorized by law.’’ 
How can any one who has paid the travel 
ng expenses of directors or their hotel bills 
take this oath? He may possibly work 


imself into the belief that he did it from a 


{ i 
disinterested motive, that he did it for all, 
whether tl ey voted for or against him; but 


( 
] 
I 


in his own heart he knows that this is false, 





forth expressions of 


} . t 
numober oO! 
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that he would not have done it if he had 
expected no gain from it. It will bea sad 
day when corruption begins to eat its way 
into our school system 

THERE is much talk in’ Allegheny City 
concerning the stal ent < i High 


an busi 
ness.’’ The Teacher 
has a good article on thi bject. It 
report of Superintendent 
follows: 


School. 


quotes 
froma Tones, of 


Erie, as 


A wild statement | rculation 
that the high schools we I 1 well 
to-do, but wherever a is has been made it 
has been found that thi h schools were for a// 

the rich, the mid ecially for 
he po rhe fina he patrons 
of o1 igh sche n | f Of the 
126 patre 25 per 6 per 
( pa t nana S S 1 ,OOC 

pe! t. | t: $1,000 to $ ind 2¢ 
per cent ] ive an M er 3,000 
Then it h someth e | ( year's 
report of Jersey City t] ‘ t Che 
high school of that « ipil Of 
tl Is re childr ( 1 mer 
har 11, of | luding one 
scion of a teacher, onal 
men. The remaining ! hildren of lab- 
rel ncluding in tl ho engage 

manual labor, suc] ksmitl irpenters 
washerwomen, et 

A CONGRESS of tea rs, I esenting the 
Associations of ‘Teachers in the several De- 
partments ol the country, a ceahhnd in 
Paris, France, on Tt April 19. ‘The 
remarkable thing al t I g was 
] it the (,over! al I lroad 
tickets to the delegates, d provided them 
with free entertaint t while in session. 
Or f tl quest prominently 
brought forward wa I go better 
ittel da cf { scl 


\ VERY impo! ‘ cently 
delivered by Jud { Court of 
Common Pleas of Crawford county, in the 
case of the Common h of Pe ylvania 
ex rel. Elias H. A re t the School 
Directors of the ( Meadvi!l The 
plaintiff isa negro, | ge childre f proper 
ige |{ » | dmitted to the | ible chools of 
t city t who we fused nission 
rhe plaintiff applied rit of mandamus 
against the Directors t compel the r admis 
sion. The Directors, the respondents, an- 


swered that plaintiff's childre: negroes, 
and that by Section 21, Act 

May 8, 1854, Board of Control having 
established a separate hool for negro 


} ‘ m ] : | " ] bun 
mulatto children in their district, 


Assembly 
the 
and 


they were 








not compelled to admit them into the sch 
where the white children were. ‘ 
Hon. Pearson Church, | 
a very elaborate and lear! 


versy on this question will come to an en 
THE Philadelphia Record, in referring 
in the Superintendency of « 
mon schools, says: 


State for years past has beer 
Instead of furnishin 


is aimed at, and the 


be safely left to | 


wd is mistaken 


especially in 


The Record is ag 
that the primal intention of 


school system was to limit 


They also opened the doors of 
to all children between 
twenty-one, and 
was meant they should sper 
in studying the elemen 
and arithmeti 


best to improve our elementary school 


blow at our graded schools or high 
Besides, the people’s w is bel 
S« hools, and they will 
tained as they are, 
and improved. 


but will be strengthen 
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4 was violative of the Thirteenth and 
Amendments , 
tion, and hence unconstitutional « 
A peremptory mandamus was 
issued, requiring and commanding the 
spondents to admit the minor 
plaintiff into the schools 
case of the kind decides 
main issues, and an appeal will 
> OU Court 
Meantime a bill is pending in the Legisla 
ture repealing the 


| contro 
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WE have received a copy of the Zeg?s/a- 
tive Record containing the proceedings of 
the House on the bill providing for the ed- 
ucation and maintenance of destitute and 
neglected children. The bill was indefi 
nitely postponed by a vote of ninety to 
seventy-on The bill was not in any proper 
sense a measure enacting a system of com- 
sory education ; its sole object was in the 
mildest way possible to provide a plan of 
furnishing a home and an education to a 
class of children now almost totally neglected, 
and growing up in ignorance and vice. The 
discussion on the bill shows that the men 
who opposed it did not understand what 
they were talking about. They evidently 
had not studied the subject, and assuming 
that the question was one of compulsory ed 
ucation, and thinking that a little capital 
could be made out of it, they played the 
demagogue to perfection. Hear, for exam 
ple, Mr. Myers, of Venango, a man who 


g 
ought to know better: 

Che record of the State of Pennsylvania on 
hool matters is such that we need not be 
hamed of it Our common hools are open 

ill the children of the Commonwealth, and 
the Legislature, under the provisions of the 
titution, makes appropriations for their sup 
[ ar pposed to the establishment of a 
German Empire here. I am opposed to having 
brutal nstable, that some school board may 
e, hunt down my child or my neighbor's 
child when he ought to be at home, for the pur 
him and driving him off to the 
publ hool, or to thrust him into the alms 
hous¢ he day has not come, sir, for that 
<ind of thing in this State. We are not ready 
for it; there is no necessity for it. The statistics 
do not vy that any such necessity exists.”’ 


Mr. Westfall, of Pike, said among other 


[It is no crime to be poor; but, sir, the poor 


woman has just as much respect and affection 
f her children as those who are clothed in 

lIks and satins, and she does not want her 
child dragged away and thrust into an alms 
h 

By clap-trap arguments as these the 

ll was defeated. Mr. Landis, of Lancas 
ter, Chairman of the Committee on Educa- 
tion, did his best to save the measure, but 
his appeals fell upon deaf ears. He can 


have this satisfaction, however, that if de 
feated now, he has pointed the way to 
luture vit tory. 

THe University of London has recently 
provided for an examination of teachers in 
the ‘‘Art, Theory and History of Educa- 
tion.’” The applicants must be graduates 
of the University. 
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THE CHILDREN’S LAND. 

NE of the first things that strikes the at- 
( tention of an American in Germany, 
says Dr. Hurst, in a recent number of the 
Methodist, when he begins to get a little in- 
sight into the life of the people, is the 
equality and sympathy existing a 
parents and children. In no country do 
parents take more pains, and likely not so 
enter into the very hearts and 
lives of their children, than here. They 
very early make them acquainted with their 
plans, talk with them as to older people, 
never gO ON an excursion or journey with- 
out them, and search everywhere for what- 
ever will minister to their amusement and 
instruction. In no home would I sooner 
expect to find a father turning himself into 
a horse, an elephant, or a barre] on his par- 
lor floor, for his children to ride him, roll 
him over, or do with him what they please, 


much, to 


than in a German one—and the clergy- 
man’s as soon as any other. There are 


juvenile household games in 
Germany to one anywhere else, and the 
parents exercise a wise discretion by having 
frequent entertainments for their children, 
and providing everything possible for the 
amusement of all, to make their homes the 
most attractive spot on earth to the little 
folks. The child that asks a question is 
not met with a blunt answer, but with such 
1 reply—as pleasant and instructive as the 
knows how to give—as naturally 


ther inquiries and gives stimulus 


probably five 


oe 
pro notes o 
to the min id. 

One of the causes of the equality between 
the old and young here lies in the fact that 
the child, at any rate the eldest boy, is ex- 
pected to follow his father’s business, and 

ust early share his plans. The same 

the same employment, and I should 
not at all wonder if sometimes the same 
generations of customers, are identified with 
the same family and name, to the defiance 
of changes of governments, from century 
to century. If Luther and Melanchthon 
should rise from the stone floor of the old 
Castle church in Wittenberg, and be under 
the nex essity of going shopping together, it 
would not be unlikely that they could buy 
books, stationery, clothing and groceries, 
ind get every want supplied, at about the 
same shops that they patronized three hun- 
dred years ago. 

But there is a far deeper cause—the Ger- 


honce 
nouse, 


mans love their children, and the more 
they have the greater their joy. So soon 


added to the number, the 


as another is 
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father is expected to communicate by letter 
the fact to all his near and remote relatives 
and friends, and in due he hi: 
reason to expect congratulatory letters from 


time is every 


them in return. The fact is stated in the 
papers, and then more letters come. The 
little stranger is fairly smothered with pres- 
ents. When the bapt comes, which is 
expected to take place within a few weeks 
after birth, a great feast is given, and 
friends come from far and neai Each is 


expected to bring a gift of some kind, usu 


iy put out at 
compound interest for the future benefit of 
the little recipient. The pastor mé 
address, the Bible is read, prayer 
the ceremony performed, prayer 
then eating and drinking an 


ally money, which is immediate 


ikes an 
is offerec, 
again, and 


d conversation. 


PHILADELPHIA TRIES AN EXPERI- 
MEN'I 


TRHE public o_o authorities of Philadel- 
| vs re about to try a very interesting 
experiment They have authorized the for- 
mation of classes for instruction in the 
industrial and decorativ: is they are 
sometimes called, ‘‘the minor arts.’’ A 
Philadelphia paper gives the following ac 


count of what is proposed to be done, and 
the expected fruits: 

The pupils will be taught panel-carving in 
wood, modeling in clay, decorative tile-painting 


for practical purposes, sheet leather-work, orna- 
mental needle-work, for which they gnay display 


a special aptitude. he first school was opene d 


a few weeks ago, and composed of teachers 
and pupils of the pub chools, selected for 
their knowledge of art or special disposition to 
manual work. It will be under the superintend 
ence of Mr. Charles G. Leland and Prof. W. H. 
Packer, and although the hool is started rather 
as an experiment, its founde re encouraged to 
the belief that it will gradually grow into a higher 
degree of usefulness should it succeed, those 
who are now pu] pils will become te hers, and 
new pupils will be admitted from the public 


work go « pace Mr. Leland, 
at home and in 


schools, and the 
who has devoted many years 


mare ype s tudyi ng the industrial and decorative 


arts, possesses the idea that all children can with 
dv: intage be familiarized with work of some 
kind, and that such famil rity will go far to de- 
stroy the abnormal condition of mu d that looks 


upon manual labor as vulgar and ungenteel, and 


that the pupil will retire from school-life » better 
prepared for the art-school, the eeulsdiede and 
the factory. It is gratifying to learn that new 
social causes are dispelling the prejudices against 
manual labor, and leading t the conclusion that 
hand-work in some form should be a a of the 


elementary education of eve ry child. he dis- 


appearance of apprenticeship, the Sees de- 
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sire for mental culture, and the establishment of 
a bond of union between labor and scien 
the causes, and their legitimate effects will be 


industrial and art schools 


The schools of. our own nty are grad 
drifting on the tide of social pro $s in th 
rection, and the teaching of industrial drawi 
receiving the careful attention of our most p 


inent educators. When those of us who 


grown into middle age were attendents at 


it was a penal offense with the school-master f 
a child to give vent to his pent-up love of 
and draw upon his slate the “likeness of « 
thing in the heavens abo\ n the earth b 
neath,” or a crude figure in geomet no 

dren in many of our schov tl 

primary classes, recelve ad Ly struct n Vitn 
a view to have this talent d 

as an accomplishment, but developed 

ful and profitable means of livelihood Che 
mand for decorative work is springin 
over the world—greater than th ) entl 3 
tic advocate of art-education « now 1 ( 
and will ultimately result in greatly advancin 


our manulacturing prosperity 


>e< 


MEETINGS OF TEACHERS IN 
FRANCE 


7 ‘ , 
E. have read with much interest for s 
years accounts of the proceeding 


the teachers’ meetings, much like our tea 
ers’ institutes, held in different part f 
France. Such a meeting was held at R 
l’ Aveyron, commencing on the 30th of Au 
gust last, and continuing in session 
week. As a specimen of the kind 
being done by the teachers of Fra ,W 
present below a brief account of this me g 

There were present 350 n ind 5 
male teachers. A good ] of t 
was taken up by lectures and I 
given by persons invited for that | 
Some of these were specialists in t 
eral departments. The whole bod 
teachers was at certain times divided 
sections or groups, where appropriate 
jects were taken up and deliberated 
The united assembly considered the follow 
lowing subjects: 

1. The discipline of the school 

2. The advantages of a uniformity 
books in the same department of as ] 

3. What the teacher ought to bs 

4. The principal means of inspi 
dren a love of country. 

5. Educational excursions 

Two resolutions were passed, as follows 

1. That every school should have two ex 
sions a month. 

2. Lessons on things should be adopt 
general method of instruction. A _ less: 


special things should be given twice a week 
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view was also held that there should 


a re ding book pl iced 
I 


pupils, containing notions of civil and 
moral education, political economy, and the 
natural sciences, together with choice sele 
{10 In pro and vers¢ 


>e < 


SUPERINTENDENTS 
TNDER the proper official head will be 
1 a list of county and city superin 


ELECTION Of} 


tendents reported as elected by the recent 
nventions. Certificates of election have 

1t been filed in some cases, and in others 
d ections may in the end prevent the 


of commissions he list must not, 
herefore, be considet d complete. 
sixty-six County Superintendents 


reported as elected in the above list, ¢hzrty- 


seven are now in office, and have secured a 
re-election ; and of the twenty-three cities 
nd boroughs electing superintendents, mzne 


m elected their old, well-tried officers. 
Corry held no election, because the popula 

tion has fallen below seven thousand; but 
Mahanoy, Mi Keesport, Oil City, and West 
Chester, whose population now exceeds 
, have elected superintend- 
lhe whole number of superintendents 
elected was ninety-three, of whom fifty-six 
ve had experience in the positions which 


y have been again called upon to fill. We 


are well acquainted with some of the new 
officers, and know something of nearly all 
of them; and we believe that the selections 

ve been in a general way wisely made. 
. 


did the conven 
ested effort to se 


Never before, it seems to us 


more disint 


while our choice 


would have been different in some cases, we 
ype the s hools have been plac ed in safe 
lal ls 
Among the County Superintendents, we 
re rejoiced to see veterans like Sheely of 


Bucks, La 
Dauphin, Shaub of Lancaster, 
Lehigh, Burrows of and others 
who have not served quite so long, but who 
office. 
men as 


Union, 


efficient, continued in 
such 


Our sincerest regrets follow 


Newlin of Schuylkill, Hofford of Carbon, 
Gl f Armstrong, Gahan of Lycom- 

g, Raesley of Northampton, Thompson 

Warren, and others in their retirement. 
City Superintendency remains strong 
in its old leaders, Luckey of Pittsburgh, 
Cottingham of Easton, Jones of Erie, 
Buehrle of Lancaster, Ames of Columbia, 
Durling of Allegheny, Shelly of York, 


[JuNE, 


in the hands of 


Ross of 
Knauss of 
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Transeau of Williamsport, Bartch of She- 


nandoah, Roney of Scranton, Patterson of 
Pottsville, Gotwals of Norristown, Keith of 


Altoona, and others. fates of Meadville, 
ind Gantz of New Castle, have grown gray 
in the service, and can retire with honor. 

In a number of the conventions the elec- 
tion was either unanimous or practically so, 
but in Forest county thirty-four ballots were 
taken before any one received a majority, 
he balloting continuing all day and the 
greater part of the night. In Greene 
county, we have heard, the balloting con- 
tinued two days. 

Samuel A. Baer exchanged the Superin- 
tendency of Berks county for that of the 
city of Reading. 

In Chester county the directors occupied 
a portion of the day in discussing questions 
of educational policy, and in Clarion they 
passed a series of resolutions, among them 
the following of general interest : 

Resolved, That we approve of the plan pur- 
sued by our teachers in placing on exhibition 
innually, at the county seat, as well as in the 
respective districts, the work done by the pupils 
during each school term, and that we esteem 
the introduction of this new feature into our sys- 
tem a mark of substantial progress. 

Resolved, That the pupils are to be com 
nended for the care, neatness and evident labor 
yestowed upon the work done by them. 

Resolved, That provision should be made by 
the proper authorities for the better preservation 
of school work and educational documents. 

Resolved, That we cannot too highly com- 
mend the practice, recently introduced, of gradu- 
iting and awarding honorary certificates to the 
pupils of our schools who have completed the 
Common School course. 


t 


} 


[he Board of Directors in Norristown 
not only re-elected Superintendent Gotwals 
inanimously, but while himself and family 
vere at church, they and the _ teachers 
took possession of his house, decorated it 
with flowers, and prepared a fine banquet 
in his honor. 

The Erie papers, about the time of the 
election, were lavish in their praise of Super 
intendent Jones’ administration. Mr. Jones 
las served Erie from the first, and seems 
likely to hold the office as long as he lives. 

Superintendent Cottingham, of Easton, 
s now Officially the oldest superintendent in 
the state. Easton had a special law under 
which he was serving in 1867, when the 
general law relating to city and borough 
superintendents was passed. He has been 
elected, we believe, without opposition 
very third year since. The honor is well 
dese rved. : 

Miss Brooks, of Lackawanna, having per- 
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formed the duties of the office very accept 
ably, was, we 


are glad to say. re-elected. 
Tioga having served two 
succeeded by a gentleman, Mr. 


Starkweather in the borough of West 
Three ladies were all that suc- 
ceeded in the election, although there were 


lady candidates in a number 


ON NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


following, from the Doylestown 
Democrat, has been copied approvingly 

by a large number of newspapers throughout 
the Commonwealth. Does it mean a declar- 


ight may well begin now as at 
Asa friend of the Normal schools, 


» schools are true to themselves 


1¢ 


expenses paid, they should be closed out. 


highest interests If they 

to pursue a narrow, selfish, 

they will be weak and open 

‘hey al invulnerable only 

upying their own proper position 

the preparatio! f teachers 

and prompted by the most generous aims 
ther and towards all other 

ucational institution The 

go rd time tf I Vi n the Nor 

100ls by abolish them Chey have 
always been an exper part I ur Common 
and such titutions were not 

intended as any part of it Chey have broken 
al lemie 1 the State, 

enterp! ( ot iccessfully 

the Comn ealth in keeping 

» Nor ls pupils receive 

é valent, at the 

f the taxpayel Chi uld not be 

boy or ¢ \ (tS % ning better 

10n School "’ education, the parent 

should pay for it, and athe h ld not be taxed 
ood time for Governor Hoyt to 

pa hat he earnest 

it economy, putt his foot on any bill 
which may pass to pay off the debts of the Nor 
If they cannot get along after 

rs erected for then nd other 

nts in reference to the sent 


ments contained in this extract are in place. 


The assertion 1S 


public S¢ hool 


made that Normal schools 
intended to become a part of the 
system. This statement has 
idreds of times before, in the 


enemies of Normal Schools everywhere : but 






































place is supplied by Miss 
in Potter, and Miss Sarah 





of counties. 


gainst the Normal schools ? 


f the result no fear of the 


the newspapers, by the 
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it is not true. It was felt by the men who 
organized our public school system, as it is 
felt now by all its best friends—that good 
schools cannot be secured without good 
teachers, and that good teachers are impos 
sible without the means to prepare them. 
Early in the history of the system, it was 
thought teachers could be prepared in the 
colleges and academies of the State, and 
appropriations were made to these institu 
tions with that end in view. The experi 
ment was a failure; and then, about 1840, 


those in charge of the system began to 


recommend the establishment of Normal 
schools. Indeed, Dr. Burrowes, with won 
derful foresight, did this in his reports for 
1837 and 1838. ‘Those who prepared the 
revised school law of 1854, provided in the 
bill for the establishment of Normal schools ; 
but for reasons of policy the sections relating 
to this matter were omitted in its passage 
through the Legislature, to become the main 
features of the act of 1857. It is historically 
untrue, therefore, that Normal schools were 
not intended to be a part of our common 
school system. They were intended to b 
a vital part of it, as they are of every su 

cessful public school system in the world 
It is a blind, stupid fallacy that any one wl 
knows can teach. The education of a cl 

is a most difficult thing —far more diffi 

than the making of a watch, a printing 
press, or a steam-engine. ‘Teachers mu 


be prepared, or their whole work becomes a 
piece of arrant quackery, a fatal botch 

It is not true either, as asserted, that the 
Normal schools have broken up the acade¢ 
mies over the State. They were broken up 
before the Normal schools had an existence. 
A better class of such institutions are now 
demanded, and a few years will see estab 
lished among us new ones, higher, stronger 
than the old. ‘The Normal Schools them 
selves will work this end. 

Neither do pupils receive a ‘‘ classical ed 
ucation’’ at the Normal Schools at t 
expense of the taxpayers. The taxpapers 
pay something towards the expense of | 
paring good teachers for the schools which 
their children attend, and the most intelli 
gent of them are glad to do it. Some who, 
like the editor of the Democrat, have not 
inquired closely into the subject, blindly 
object. Combined they constitute an army, 
and may wage a formidable war against the 
Normal schools; but the Normal schools 
cannot be beaten except by their own short- 
sightedness. 

‘‘ This will bea good time to move on the 
Normal Schools,’’ says the Democrat, and 
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croaking voices echo the same sentiment in 
all directions. A good time, because there 
has been a change in the office of State Super- 
intendent. But when the battle comes on. 
there will be no want of leaders, and the 
‘‘Old Commander’’ himself may take a 
hand as in the days gone by. 


>.< 


JOSEPH WHARTON’S GIFT. 
‘THE J/nter- Ocean, Chicago, in an editor 
| ial article, thus speaks of the recent gift 
of Mr. Joseph Wharton to the University of 
Pennsylvania and its purposes: 

Quite recently another and very important 
step has been taken in this direction. Som 
months ago, Mr. Joseph Wharton, of Philadel 
phia, made a proposition to the Trustees of the 
University of Pennsylvania, to establish and 
maintain, in connection with the University 
‘‘The Wharton School of Finance and Econ 
omy.” In his own language, the object is ‘“‘to 
provide for young men spec ial means of training 
and of correct instruction in the knowledge and 
in the arts of modern finance and economy, 
both public and private, in order that, being 


well informed and free from delusions upon 
these important subjects, they may either serve 
the community skillfully, as well as faithfully, 


n offices of trust, or, remaining in private life, 
may prudently manage their own affairs and aid 
in maintaining sound financial morality; in 
short, to establish means for imparting a liberal 


education in all matters concerning finance and 
economy. 

rhe instruction in accounting or book-keeping 
is to include the whole range, from household 


and farm accounts to that of banks, manufac 
turing establishments, and the departments of 
State and National Governments. 

The instruction on money and currency is to 
include the meaning, history, and functions of 
of money and currency, the nature of and rea 
sons for interest and rents, the uses and abuses 
of credit, of bills of exchange and promissory 
notes, the history of banks, the functions of 
clearing-houses, the causes of panics and money 
crises, and the nature of stocks and bonds. 

In the department of taxation will be taught 
the history and practice of modern taxation, 
thus involving a knowledge of the systems in 
vogue in the several States. 

In the department of industry, instruction will 
ver all questions of commerce and transpor 
tation, manufactures and mining, laws of trade 
and principles of tariff legislation, origin of 
money wages, and the nature and prevention 

of strikes. 

Instruction in elementary and mercantile law 
will make prominent the United States laws con 
cerning industry, commerce, navigation, and 
land and mining titles, and State laws concern 
ing inheritance, conveyance of land titles, mort 


gages, and liens. 
In two cases the stipulations of Mr. Wharton 
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are made specially emphatic. As these mark 
the character and impulse of the movement, 
they are given here: 

“The fundamental fact that the United States is a 
Nation, composed of populations wedded together for 
life, with full power to enforce internal obedience, and 
not a loose bundle of incoherent communities living 
together temporarily without other bonds than the 
humor of the moment. 

“The necessity for each nation to care for its own, 
and to maintain by all suitable means its industrial and 
financial independence; no apologetic or merely de- 
fensive style of instruction must be tolerated upon 
this point, but the right and duty of national self-pro 
tection must be firmly asserted and demonstrated.” 

It will be seen that Mr. Wharton's idea is to 
educate men in a policy distinctively American, 
while fitting them for the management of busi- 
ness interests or for the duties of public life. He 
would aim to stimulate and utilize the large 
number of young men pussessing wealth and 
keenness of intellect, who now hesitate to grap- 
ple with business because of a want of practical 
knowledge ora lack of experience. The influence 
of such schools, extending the line of instruction 
that has proved of such benefit in the technical 
and scientific schools, he believes will be felt in 
legislation as well as in private life. Because of 
this belief, and because of his earnest desire to 
accomplish some such result, Mr. Wharton pro- 
poses to endow a school of finance and economy 
as a department of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, with securities amounting to $100,000, and 
yielding more than $6,000 annual interest. The 
Trustees have accepted the proposition, and this 
important step in the development of our educa- 
tional system may be accepted as an accom- 
plished fact. That other steps in this direction 
will be taken is very probable, and that we will 
not have to wait many years to see the effect of 
the movement inaugurated by Mr. Wharton is 
quite certain. 


_ Oe 
SCHOOL DIRECTORS SLANDERED. 


be recent convention of school directors 

to elect a county superintendent in 
Chester county, occupied one session in the 
consideration of a series of questions pre- 
pared beforehand and submitted in writing. 
rhe questions were practical, and the dis- 
cussion to which they gave rise in the con- 
vention was quite interesting, and no doubt 
profitable. But a citizen of the complain- 
ing kind, not satisfied with the answers 
given to the questions by the members of 
the convention, replies to them in a very 
different fashion in the columns of the West 
Chester Local News. What he says of 
school directors is a gross slander, but we 
print it below in order that they may real- 
ize that they have enemies in their midst, 
and be on their guard. Will not some one 
expose this Chester county wolf? 
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The frst question, ‘‘ What are the duties of 
school directors ?”’ Well, with a mayority of 
them it seems to be understood that they are to 


meet with their fellow-members once a month if 


it suits their convenience (which often does 
not), and talk over the news of the township 
generally. When teachers are to be appointed, 


it is their duty to be on hand elect some 
daughter, niece or friend to each of the several 
schools; or, if contracts for buildin and sup- 
plies of any kind are to be secure 
the same for some relative or friend that will do 
what is right. These are all the 
duties to be performed except those 
the most intelligent member of the 
president or secretary—and as 
require any education, it 
that any ignoramus will do for 
such are frequently elected 
: ‘“Do we as school directors perform 
the schools and children un 
Of course we dc Don't we 


ven out, to 


ne cessary 
put upon 
board—the 
so few of them 
admitted 
a director, and 


generally 


Second, 
our whole duty to 
der our charge?” 


appoint and pay our friend Snooks a liberal 
compensation for collecting the school tax? 
Don't we see the school-houses almost daily as 
we ride by them on our way to the store, mill or 
blacksmith shop, and, of cou thus know 
everything that is going on within their walls? 
What more would you have us do? Don't we 
pay the teachers for running the schools in all 
modern fashions and improved ways? If they 
can't do it, let them resign 

Third, ‘Should citizens accept the position 
of school director unless they are willing to de- 
vote the necessary time and labor to the full per. 


formance of their duty ?’’ Of course, citizens are 
sometimes forced to make icrifices for their 


friends, and accept places that they never intend 


to trouble themselves about But in such cases 
as the borough of West Chester, where it seems 
there is some little attention required at their 
hands, and occasion lly a disag reeable color 
line fight or dispute, a superintendent should be 


appointed at a good 


take 


rin 
y to do the work and 
the cussing, all of which is 


salar 


very annoying 


to our refined and otherwise happy board. 
Fourth, Would it not be advisable to re- 
duce the number of school directors in each dis 
trict to three, and pay them for the time neces- 
sarily devoted to hool duties No, don't 
reduce the number, but pay all fifty cents a day 
while on duty. fost of them will be around 
the school-houses every d week, looking 


up matters, not doing any 
don’t earn that much at home 
the winter term. 


Many of them 
in a week during 


Fifth. “ Should there be a uniform grade and 
classification in all the schools in each district ?” 
Yes, certainly; perhaps some of the township 


echt or ten 
primers and 
a high 
school attached, so as to give all the samé¢ show. 
Who knows but there may be a future President 
of the United States in this lot? Besides, the 
school tax is so ridiculously low and trifling that 
owners of real estate are constantly complaining 
of it. 

Sixth, “Should directors req 


schools may not number more than ei 
attendants on clear days, all in th 


spelling-books ; but each one should 
] 


have 


re teachers hold- 
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ing Normal School diplomas to be examined seems nearest to what your father and mothe 
No, nor any others, if they are under obligat ; | want you to be—what you mean to be yourse 
to appoint them in settlement of some favor when yon are in the first class ; and you, youn 
ferred. girls, will do well to vote for the boy wh 
Seventh. ‘“‘ Should the State furnish free tuitior comes nearest to being what your parents ar 
in the Normal Schools to all those who are pt trying to have your brothers become. The 
paring to teach in the public schools? Yes, for | older holars are tolerably familiar wit 
they are all sure to go to teaching as soon a uncient and modern history Vote for the one 
they get through, and none of them will of rs f ir number whose character comes neat 
think of getting married for at least twenty year est to the noblest men of whom you hav 
they prefer to be old maids. So that the p reac ; 
are sure of getting their money back {ll the school sat upright with military pré 
Eighth. ‘* Should the annual term it d ision; their officers passed the ballots, an 
trict be less than eight months?”’ No, it ld | each pupil prepared his own. At the head | 
in no case be less than ten montl ¥ S put his own name and the number of years hi 
divided that two of them may be appropriate had been in the school: below, the name 
to legal holidays, | vacation for | his choice for the prize. Each ballot counts 
which time the teachers shall be fully paid many units as the scholar casting it has beer 
hould 


4 


Ninth. ‘* Shou iperintendents grant } if year it school After the votes were cast, tl 
sional certificates to teachers who are not school was marshaled from the room in regi 
fied to teach algebra, phy logy, and the « lar orde1 nd the result will not be know: 
ments of natural philosophy: Yes until the next exhibition, which will oc 
township schools seldom 1 h such axalted February 18th. By long experience it is fou 
branches, and it is folly to pay the high wa that the pupils select a boy who is deemed 
demanded by teachers who know anythil the teachers to be worthy of the medal, th 
yond the Spe lling-book and rithmeti prov r that the sense f honor is the sam 

' 01 is with grow 1 peopl 


IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM 
5ST IRON IN THI SCHOOLS. 
THE BEST BOY IN SCHOOI I ilue of cast iro! appreciated by thos: 
yes swenty-nve years thereab wl tl hools Visiting a school latel 





has been observed atthe Chauncy H we f dissatisfied principal. On‘ bei 
a custom which inique a rthe 5 iske to his pei ylexity, he declared it to b 
the country It is a\ the boy 
of the school for the best y in schoo N 10 discretionary power. ‘I have 
conditions are imposed, save as they I : t stud fixed, ar all have to foll 
plied in the explanation which is give that 1 or poor, black or white. Tr} 
quaint the young people with the pur] her ks well on paper, but it don’t work 
those who ¢ ta d th pract well t crush the cn ren, it does-not ed 
pupil is fres to vote fol i ) dy tn it ! Che rradex ystem ; sood up t 
who has been a member for any lke t i cert | t It reminds me of old Deac: 


except since December Ist t. AsM [hey were waked up at 


said in his remarks, it has been th ert r ¢ ry morning, had healthy fo 


select a boy from the oldest class, but tO eal ‘ ent t the prayer meeting 

compulsor ytodoso. Former memb VV day night, read the Bible through s« 
school, not all of the iss, but t t eral t went to Sunday-school and churcl 
friend there, b ] \ gy t ta priz ¢ ind vere oTa eless little ras« als. Mr 


the principles they prop would ( lespair he told her troubles t 
veloping a manly spirit at t 1 né r who had hildren, and aske 


the practice of g to th W t in I do? [ry a little wholesom 

received a pl i i tn re} 

as the best boy At 1 yesterday th vhat the scl sneed. The grad 

ars were gathered in th hool-1 od, but it must be administered 

ufter other busi! s—including an explanatior me way [ am not permitted to us« 

of the medal system of the school \ lsment, and n I shall have none t 

absolute, not relative t that a m 5 ichers have no interest in edu 

within the reach of ev« pupil—Mr. Ladd ex t teve [hey only try to run things s 

plained the intent of th : gentlemen wl that t superintendent will be satisfied. Th 

the best-boy medal. ; what is the matte Isn't that enough ?”’ 
‘This does not mean,”’ said he, t We thought it was 

classical schola nor the n t noted 

pitcher at base-ball, nor the ablest mathemat INSPIRATION 

cian, nor the best-drilled soldier yr tl \ NDAY-SCHOOL teacher read to his class 

elegant declaimer, nor the fastest runner, nor | that the Ethiopian « h went on his wavy ré 


the most accurate Shakspearean sch icing after Philip had talked with him, an: 
the pluckiest fellow at foot-ball Yo then asked, ‘‘ Why did he rejoice?” The boy 


} . _ ¢ . rs » +} . } ‘6 > D 
boys will do well to vote for the person wl inswered, ‘‘ Because Philip was done a teachin 


























him.” It is too often true that there is great re 


1 a} ! - lL, j A 44 . 
icing when the lesson ts finished \ttending 
lecture lately, the speaker was long, learned, 

but dreadfull tiresome, When he had fin 


hed there was a loud applause. ‘‘ Why,” we 

sked, ‘‘ th s applause ?”’ ‘* Because he stopped 
there; he might have gone on longer.” 

Che teacher should study to make the reci- 


tion a pleasure. The examination should be 





rs the pupil happier, brighter, 
’ ith him feelings of strength. 
He alk too much himself, but ques 
I is pupils to talk; thus teaching 
he nquire, and reason. The talk 
) nainly on the scholar’s part. 
hould, like the chairman of a 
eeting, keep the others in order, so that the 
yusiness will be transacted. If this is properly 
done, the pupil rises refreshed. His mind has 
lided with another mind: there has bee 
ittention, the has been reasoning, there | 
peen expre ion. V. 1 Jj 


‘QUESTION AND ANSWER.” 





SUPPOSE a class has just finished study ¢ the 
ography of the United States, and that each 
hild has been asked to select a city, and study 
yout it so that he can describe it One of them 
( is: ‘I know acity in one of the Souther: 
tates. It 1 not on the Ssea-coast, Dut 5 
ree rive! If you were there, you would 
nany ships and boats lying in the river: 
I wi I ind ir the river, you wot 
it mar ales of cotton piled together 
1e class would begin to look intelligent, 
the pupil goes on to say, ‘‘ You would | 





e some hogsheads of sugar and molasses, 


ind perhaps hear some of the people speaking 
French,” nearly all of the hands would be raised, 
ind many voices would be ready to exclaim, 
It is New Orleans.”’ Or, let each of the class 
lect a short journey within the limits of thi 
nited State id tell what he would be likely 
» see in taking that journey, show on. the 
ip what 1 » he would take, and describing 
»biect | st lf some of th cl 5 Ca 
ribe journ that they have actuall ken 
eres f the exer ses will be crea ( 
With very little children the exercises must |] 
h simpler Suppose you ask the children 
ne day to bring into school something that 
autifui tone, a toy, a flower anyth 
it they think very pretty—and to be ready to 
ll you why th like it. Then talk with the 
hildren about these things, and s yu d 
suggest and develop some ideas of ‘a 


those children will never forget 
Or, ask each child to come prep red with 
estion beginning with ‘‘ Why.” Why is th 
Why does smoke » up th 
mney? Why is there snow in winter, but 


at evening? 


ly rain in summet1 When the questions are 
rite the on the slate, and tell the chil 
to think for a little while, and see if they 

in answer any of them. Those that are not 


vered at once, may be left for the childret 
» think of or to ask their friends about; and at 


+ 


ist, those that the children do not answer, the 


eache1 y ansv 5 if the 
teach ite ot cannot 
inswer these ques he chil 
dren to hen res of 
k1 led ‘ h sl learned 
r wl | I Wisc und out 
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affection of the people. Not far away is an é f museums, 


obelisk erected over the grave of Cha to study thi 


lion, the first to decipher the hierog! walk from roo! 


on the pyramids; here rests Kellerman, o1 vIeW 


of Napoleon’s marshal d 
granite pyramid tells the great d f | Egypt M 
Marshal Davoust, who sleeps quietly be thaw 


neath. Elsewhere, you find the g 

Michelet, the historian; of St. P 

author of Paul and Virginia f R ly 

and Moliere, t poet f St. Hila t of t 
naturalist; of Garnier Pa oJ rad foul vwl 
leader Beranger, the most popular H 

poet of France; of Victor Hugo’ ' 
of Gay-Lussac, the chemist; of ] ; I ; i imi 
the astronomer; of David, tl 

Victor C a, 
dreds Ot othel eminent l cle 

ture, art andstatesmanship. Of Nay 

marshals, in ddition to tho ! it 

named, w tood by the grave of M [1 
Lefebvre, Grouchy dN | 

the latter is unmark ve by 

mound surrounded witha pl 

His stat which w sub ; re t “ 
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western hot YY felt 
leave the cemetery, for ther pI 
spot on rth where so mucn 
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Che Palace of t I 
connected Pala fF 4 
forty eis it ac@>r 
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lhe location of t 
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their terrible madnes 


A day in the galleries of the Louv L | Cat d 
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day !—a month w d be too sl] ta t cal 
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und years would be required 
In a day, one can barely 

n to room, take a genera 
ctl . and give close 
Entering the 


you f yourself at once 


rks of the Egyptians produced 


ent l s for the 
religion, arts and customs 
t 1 pl er than can | 


rious sphinxes, votive stone 


he statues of kings and war 


) yhagi cov 
Vpnics Here, too, 1n the 
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brated. The old Italian master, Leonardo 
da Vinci, is made conspicuous by his Mona 
Lisa, and his Madonna and Infant Christ 
with St. Anne, a perfect gem. Then, there 
ure works by Perugino, Paolo Veronese, 
Poussin, Rembrandt, Murillo, Jan van Eyck, 
Claude Lorraine, Rubens, Guido, Holbein, 
Vandyke, David, Vernet, and nearly every 
other artist of reputation who has painted 
during the last three hundred years. The 
Salon Carre contains the pictures of greatest 
value. The Tribuna, in the Uffizi gallery at 
Florence, does not contain a more cele- 
brated collection. As you stand in the cen- 
tre of the room, the best specimens of the 
greatest masters hang allaround you. Here 
are the works of the great artists whose 
names are spoken in every tongue; and here 
you can find the originals of the copies and 
engravings which are circulated all over th 
world. You are almost bewildered by th« 
very richness of the display, and such a mul- 
titude of associations crowd in upon the 
mind that you have scarcely power to think. 
Once fully composed, and the enjoyment is 
supreme. 

The whole gallery is divided into schools 
} 

1 


1 
| 


sections, and you will find character- 
pictures in each. The Grand Gallery 
by itself is a quarter of a mile long and 
orty-two feet wide, with ceiling richly fres- 


] 


coed and walls lined with over two thousand 


) 
1 


paintings. One of the saloons is filled 
with large pictures, by Rubens, all executed 
in the highly colored, florid style of the 
famous Dutch master. A room which we 
greatly enjoyed is filled with fine Frencl 
pictures, mostly by David. Many of then 
ire historic in their subjects, and represent 
scenes and characters that must inspire with 

itriotic courage the heart of every French 
man who looks upon them. 

Of course, we could not remain in Paris 
1 month without running out to St. Cloud 


] 


ind Versailles We went out in a carriage, 


in order that we might see the country to 
better advantage. Houses and gardens line 
the road nearly allthe way. Off in the dis 


ince one can see the country spread out 


before him like a map, and can hardly fail 


o be charmed with the splendid farms, th 
country seats, the parks and the villages 
thiekly scattered about the landscape. St 
Cloud has little to attract the stranger ex- 
cept the magnificent park. The palace, the 
favorite summer residence of Napoleon III., 
and in its earlier days in turn the residence 
f Louis XIV., his brother, the Duke of 
Orleans, and Marie Antoinette, is now in 
ruins, a sad memorial of the events of thi 
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HARRISBURG, June, 1881 f ame bral 
i : 2, As] xan t Vo Musi 
2 Tt annual examinations at the several Stat and Book-keepins \ “ not nineties 
, Normal Schools will take place thi year a these bral ; sh, nd for the 
| j follow length tudy, can 
Mansfield, at 10 a. m., Tuesday, May 31. rad , 
I Kutztown, at 9 a. m., Monday, June ¢ aia? , et 
West ( r,atg a.m., Wednesday, June § 2 i 
. Shippensburg, at 10 a. m., Monday, Jun: 13 ' 
4 2 Bloomsbure, at 9 a. m., Wedne day, June 15. ‘ , os 
: Lock Haven, at 10 a. m., Monday, June 2 site: peat ie 
Edinboro, at 9 a. m., Wednesday, June 22 : 
Bt /ndiana, at 1 p. m., Monday, June 27 Ba { tobe thea ill: Bante 
( ( nia, atg a. m., Wedne day, June 20. neste ‘ id ‘ ; m furnished 
Villersville, at 1 p. m., Puesday, July 5. ental dh ; estions mat 
Che State Superintendent or Deputy will present - ! paper 
é of the examinations. n half r f cla: 
uM Che Principals of the several schools will attend tl _ ng tl et Aves 
minations, as follows: Prof. Cooper, at Mansfield; for writil 
Prof. French, at Kutztown; Prof. Raub, at West hi Fe sad + olf th 
( ter; Prof. Maris, at Shippensburg; Prof. Brooks, olenle. 4 the sev 
it Bloomsburg; Prof. Beard, at Lock Haven; Prof Ape a ' t the 
) Waller, at Edinboro; Prof. Potter, at Indiana; Prof b ; sen teil 
, ffer, at California; Prof. Thomas, at Millersvill 4 the Be i a 
\ Superintendent French and Miss Lewis will serve i “Ee BY 
( : n the board of examiners at Mansfield: Superintend PoE H , 
r. nts Baer and Knauss, at Kutztown; Superintendents ’ pectnanchines 
yy Harvey and Hoflecker, at West Che ter; Superintend 
: Stephens and Baker, at Shippensburg ; Superin >-o~4 
; { ents Hori and Wolverton, at Bloomsburg , 
1d Superintendents Schenck and McQuown, at Locl a ’ 
Haven; Superintendents Prather and Twining, at a 
| ro; Superintendents Spiegel and ¢ ighead 
} t Ii ; Superintendents Weller and Mouck, 
j { Calif Supts. Buehrle and Nitrauer, at Millersville \ tio! | IS, an 
, All the Superintendents of the veral Normal continue til Thur r J 
school Districts are official visitors under the law, and All tl dren 1 ! t mptly 
1! ild be present at the proper examinations to wit the nd ¢ e vacat llowed 
1 y3 nd advice concerning the proceedings, for abser fter t iy rule’ 
| expenses of the members of the Boa f By applic nly to n m time. 
imin will be paid by the State. No or ppointed The ; tutions 
> is a member of the Board can be absent without may conti! mal t ntrol 
a ecuring the services of another person, of the sam ling tl f hold 
to take the place of himself, and all sucl ing ¢ } x I the 
nge¢ hall be subject to the approval of the 
i 1) , 
} I: tudent must receive four affirmative vote 
n order to graduate. t yy ’ ectec 
- The following rule concerning the « minatio1 that, i el tl natior n the 
I e in for t Ol r¢ 
1. The examinations must be strictly private, no 
; erson being admitted except the meml of the t ! 
, the board of trustees, and invited guest 
2. The ting must be done by ballot. | ft I out 
n 2. The result of the examination must be announc: in t V t t year, by 
' e boar and 
lhe order of the examinations will be follows: forwat to t I) 
if : 1. A careful written examination in the following Not the Chil 
First. A/athematics, includit Arithmetic, lren’s H . t I Philadel 
and Geom try; second Natural Sctences, pi t I n | titut I Home, 


" y; Third. Language, including Spelling, Re« 


I i i I iding Natural Philosophy, Botany and Physiol } lelp! the ( I | 
| Grammar, Rhetoric and the Elements of Latin; elsdorf | e inst \ \ visited 











torical Sciences, including Geography, ni 

" History of the United States and the Constitution o A} t at the Sol 
t United States; Fifth. Professional Studies, in liers’ ( [nstit May 1 

: luding Mental Philosophy, Methods of Instruction The Superintendent tions at the 


ind School Economy. following sch 
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Uniontown 
Thursday, July 14,9 a. m 


John Q. Stewart, Clerk, Departr 
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j nte I that nun 
Dr. HIGBEE attended the examination at the Sol 102 ry 
liers’ Orphan Institute, Philadelphia, and he was | of st e al 
preseiit and made an address at High School Com f 
nencement in Lock Haven. We see also that he 1 S f ( ' — oo 
.dvertised to deliver an address on “’] Problem of ter \pril, 
Life wh Education aims to Solve,’ before th ne ( tesville a } lkill tow1 
Butler Ce tv leachers’ Association. hip Both me ’ v teach 
Phe published proceedings of the Second Annual! é n t The exer 
Institute of Lackawanna county are a credit to th ‘ t ( - d 
Superintendent, Miss Brooks, and to the instructors eclamations, et I made 
| teachers who took part in it. for the next institut Pre 
Supt. Meyer, of Centre county, reports choo] lents Hill of Levy Washington 
ed and the month spent principally in arrangi1 and Jeffersor Pr r, have 
: exam g manuscripts of examinations collect alre ! 
ho during the year. The Nat 1 Sc | ( ry, in 
Supt. Schenck, of Cameron, says pul lic examina Phil four naker 
tions were held at or near the end of the term in all | se | new 
é hool I ncoura 
In Fayette county all schools are clos list of nts’ 1 ey 
Connellsville I nly t vn t it 
The S | Board of Bristol borough, ty, lan , 
com] | the be st public school I | I ted two 
cted in that county. It 1s two st n | use 
\ ns i¢ irge rooms on each floor. l I pplic d 
ut $15,000 \\ est I r littl 
In Cl ield county many of the teache1 I , m out 
5 " ] act 1 | | : 
, ttending normal classes and schools,and preparing right It while 
for teachin cain in the fall. mal n debt 
The am commencement of th y O1 Hig! 1. a 
lw held May 3Ist. th hool 
New Castle the attendance of tl hools ha | 
n seriously interfered with, owing to the prevalen “ in the 
m und irlet fever. he | hel 
Prof. George L. Maris, principal of t St Nor , 4 
} 1 Sch West Chester, has ren from the | ex] house 
< l and t up his residence in a ome house | ! erform 
vhich he recently purchased. n ( the part yple in 
q York int is three local normal schools open ! them 
; ring the nmer: one in Frankli vn ne ll The / f 
irg, and one in York. Th ls hav n r } 1 in the 
verage attendance of about 60 pup t eacl 1 of our 
Supt. Smith, of Juniata county, reports the school ith hi 
witl €X¢ eption. Some of the leading | ex] doin: 
hers hav ypened ‘‘payeschools’’ for the spring | ¢ ing the 
l ! rm, and Airy View A emy has ; then 
j rge norm class in attendance 
pt. La I , of Dauphin, reports t majority of W ed tl 
( 1001] ) the county as doing ¢ 1 work an al , variou 
king fair progress. I \ \ le more 
In Mifflu unty, Armag is | ng one new t . 
i ool t Derry township one, and Union town — 
ip thre | 
The §S Board of Pottstown | pted a glow 
gh school diploma. The first annual commen nit ekly 
ment of the high school will be hek iring the nev 
onth of June, and will be a prou y for tl ' 
hool na the citizens v int ol 
Supt. W 1, of Fulton, says the School Board of ! | hearth, 
' McConnellsburg is considering proposal for a new it w | fi urth, o 
ibli ol building for that bor h 5 a an red in 
, uilding is much needed, and there is a very strong ( hearth 
(7 bability that it will be erected durit the summer tone: t y we t natcl 
One of the neatest and best institute reports come 5 tt t In those 
is year from Erie county. lay ed th rtained it 
' The superintendent of Clarion county held thirteen | by the « ping on-mar 
f examinations during the month of April, for the pu lraw n the floor | atfor« 
' pose of graduating such pupils as had completed the a cloc! | ly wl ind a 
course of study prescribed for the common schools of | for ks, you m ile, by 
said county One hundred and sixty-nine pupils pre the cart load, at sixt 
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GOOD NIG: Franz Ast. 
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1. In the west the sun de-clin-i a Sinks beneath the mountain height, Tints the clouds with 
} 






2. Ble - er winds the flow’rs be- numbing, On _ the hearth the crick - et ing He methe la - den 
> In “- wied the grass is bending, Flow’rs now slumber in theshade; Bir ls to seek their 





4. Man now seeks his ren dwelling, Cir - cles round the rud - dy blaze; Of the sweets of 
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gold-en lin-ing, Sets the hills with ru-bies shining, Then bid 

bee flies humming, Andthe drow-sy bat is con r, Dart-ing 

nests are wending, Flocks in fold the shepherds tending, Hon thei 

la - bor tell-ing, Till his heart with rapture swelling, Grate - ful gives his Mak-er pral 
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half ourshare? We bound like roe-buckso’er the plain, And ev -er fresh and free re- main. 
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youth’s brightflood, Welet our pleasures take the wi 
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PAYMENT OF STATE APPRO- HAPPY sonGsS 


PRIATION. 
« - - = ¢i 
, = = FOR @as- aamehere S. 
The State Treasurer authorizes us to say ee olor 
1 , ’ ’ ‘ . a ‘ -page ef . elpful, 
that the warrants issued to the school districts | happy songs. W 
for the appropriation of 1879, numbered from ohe w 1 | i ‘ ‘h . I . » the ae Layee: 
1,00I1 to 1,5¢ Oo inclusive will be paid as pre- we will mail youa py gratis 
sented during the month of July, and that the THOS. KANE & CO., School Furnishers. 


balance of these warrants remaining unpaid 
' se vail x Sree. 248 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
at the end of that month will prodad/y be paid | ___ _ 


during the following month, August. BUCKEYE BEI L FOUNDRY 
* y T sg Sch 1 UI LY 
> VIGIOR < 


\ CANDUZEN & TIFT, Cinc nnati, O, 


FOLDING AND LOCK | ii Ths Pennsylvania 
DESK. Educational Bureat. 








Wood dowled to iron A uto- “ s. 
ee ae cee COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND FAMILIES desiring su. 
lock, myoeenttbed er _Teach- f rent No ( rs ‘ro En ' I pa Soneal 


ers make essiul be ven, Well Qualified i 
Thos. Kane & Co., Chic a0, ll for af 


BOOKS exchang _ H — bes r Peet Y II-4 I 1. J I | : eae Pa, 


ThePatent Triumph | 
& DOVE-YAILED AND SYEEL-DOWELED.*-< 





=>- 


ADOPTED ADOPTED 
1879 
1879 
IN 
IN 
ESTER 
READING, PA 
rRi INT 
ALTOONA, 
ASHLAND, LANSD 
r'TSTOWN, i Z1 
LANCASTER 
[UNTINGDON, HLI 
HAMOK 


NORRISTOWN, 
HENANDOAH, 
MERCERSBURG, “ 


PHOENIXVILLE, “ 





The Pennsylnania State Agricultural Society Awa: 
September 16th, 1879, for 


>t Hxcellence in Comfort, Construction, and Durability. < 


‘ded the Highest Premium, 





KEYSTONE SCHOOL AND CHURCH FURNITURE COMPANY, 


A 


518 ARCH STREET, PHIL LADELPHIA. 
SEND FOR FULL DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


Summer Normal Art School. 


FOURTH ANNUAL SESSION for Teachers, Te a Dees nd Art Stud Send for tag 2 
Painting, Wood Carving, and Modeling n Clay. s Jury 5, for four week E “ r ! 
going elsewhere. w.s. GOODNOUGE, Columbus, Ohio 


Supt. of Drawing in Public S 











| UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS. 


| THE BEST BOOKS. 





| | THE NEW NORMAL READERS, RAUB’S SERIES OF ARITHMETICS, 
BUCKWALTER’S SPELLERS, BROWN’S ELEMENTARY 
ALGEBRA, SHARPLESS’S GEOMETRY, AND 
COATES’S SPEAKERS 


Have been more largely introduced into the Schools of 
any competing series in the past year. 


NEW [iANGUAGE SERIES. NOW READY. 
Raub’s Lessons in English. 
Raub's Practical English Grammar. 


ennsylvania tha: 





oT ae ey ; ; si ~~ : 
[he P ins ana sie m5 Gevei )} l t New B MOKS Nave veen ¢ irefully tested 
1 a: T | 7 —_ 1, tor t ] } 17 I . 
Practical Teachers and Educators i: Schi room, and found to be entirely succ: 
. ] } ‘ | ead } ; 
ful. School Officers sh« | examine these books before deciding on a series for adopti 
c xe For any further information please address the publishers, 


PORTER & COATES, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW YORK, JUNE 1, 1880. 
GINN & HEATH, ' 
“> Special Notice. -: 
PUBLISHERS, een a a 
<: BOSTON, NEW YORE, = |J.53.Lippneott & Co., of Philadelphis. 


ae CHICAGO, + , gt 
NEW PENNSYLVANIA EDITION 


Allen & Greenough’s Latin Course. PVEDCIDIE WpiT ne nC ) ) 
Goodwin & White's Greek Course. | MEVERSIBLE WRITING BOOKS. Patented. 
Wentworth’s Geometry. ei — 


to them 


Wheeler’s Trigonometry. ae e to I tion, Examination, or 1 
2 ea , 2 ml 3S . ' 5 e : 7 ¢ . . 
Whitney S co eee: ol English GEORGE W. SANDERSON. 
rammar. ‘ r For Eastern Pa, HUNTINGDON, PA. 
Whitney’s Elementary Lessons in H. W. ELLSWORTH, 
English, and Teach er’s Edition. P FR Writing Books. 


‘*Our World’’ Geographies. Noeded Everywhere: Will Sell Where 
Hudson’s Classical English Reader. 


Hudson's Shakespeares. [ANCASTER SCHOOL MlOLLOES 


Mason’s Music Charts and Books. 30 MOTTOES anp THE LORD’S PRAYER. 





Preachers think them the Best and ¢ pest Mottoes pt 
Full Descriptive Catalogue Mailed hed. They are on the finest extra-calendered 6-ply Railr 
t ( na rd, t best of its kind manufactured. ‘I 
upon Application. shy aland ened ts eine: tail Conte, aie ab anaaee 
BOT 1pEs — thus making one t alent to two. 
-sS tt tpaid, securely ped, on pt of <0 
GEO. A. PLIMPTON, FE anmed gen wey wore y eying we oe A RG 
ers ofa District, at $1.00 per set 


No. 4 Bond St., New York. 


New YORK AGENT. i J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa. 








Mats. wie ciliata it 


co Mai iad a 
























RECENT ADOPTIONS. 


Philadelphia, Johnstown, Harrisburg, West Chester, Vineland, Glassboro 
Chambersburg, etc. 
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: & >t MONTGOMERY ’S : 
f 
j . , | SysTE In COPTT as eae 
os @ ~~ NORMAL Union System oF InpustriaL Drawine 
By J. V. MONTGOMERY, A. M,, 
\ ART PROFESSOR STATE NORMAL SCHOGL, MILLERSVILLE PENNA. 
j 
h New Books gto 12, Fresh from the Press, 
| Primary Graded pr aan Socks 1 to 8. Int. 6. Retail, ro. 
These books give the Alphabet of Primary Form—straight line or curved with 
the greatest ease by any good teacher. The g sai n, classification, and dev: id art 
‘| rms, and designing Is easy, Fa ne and practic con They educate the m ses of va 
E ious simple forms w hile training the hand to skillful execution. 
. a ap og na Grade Exercises, Books 9 to 12. Int. 18. Retail, 25 
These four books unite and develop in a most attractive and pract n fferent cour 
Each book iadhie a part of each. + pata: se meet so adequately th nands American 
schools. They are not only Industrial in character, but Educational. Geogr Map Drawing, Bot- 
ny and Plant Drawing, Form and Ge caciiads thubtie. Alphabets and |] ntionaliza 
j , Designing, and many new and valnable features which will be apprecat pproved 
by td e practical teacher. Send for Specimens, 
. Montgomery’s npg Manual of the Primar ‘4 emg yaie 
* A thorough, working manual for daily c use by the teacher Every y chable 
; he clear, exact, and full instruction on it. Fine cloth, gilt, plat 188 $1 75. With 
ntroduction supplies, $1.20. 
: 
| Brooks’ S Nor mal Series Mathematic¢s 
"4 By EDWARD BROOKS, A. M. 
i< [ PRINCIPAL MILLERSVILLE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, PA 
NEW REVISED AND GREATLY IMPROVED EDITIONS. 
| Brooks’s Normal Union Arithmetics, | Brooks’s Standard and Normal Arithmetics. 
) TWO BOOKS. FOUR BOOKS. 
] j Int. Ex. | Int. 1 Int. Ex, 
ell, : 1. Brooks's Normal Umon, PartI - - - .20  .15] 1. New Prin - 15 Mer 20, 18 
| 2. Brooks’s Normal Union, Comp., - - - .65 .50) 2. Elementary, - - .30 vew Wr 60.40 
‘M 2. The s same book divided and bound as B 2 and 3.) 
I oks’s Normal Algebra, - - - = — .85 .63)| Bre Normal G« 84 63 
<s's Higher Arithmetic, - - —- = = 85 631! Brooks’s Philosoph) - - Mail, $2.25 
KEYS TO ABOVE WORKS. 
‘ The Normal Union combines Mental and Written Exercise in Arithmetic, and re ne mber ol 
oaks for those wishing shorter courses. They have been adopted in New York ( 1 many other place 
of importance. These books are first in methods of teaching, educational spirit busit meth is 
They are delightfully graded and work charmingly. These Arithmetics M hi 1 National 
j reputation ; the new editions more than maintain this. The publish nd direc- 
q tors everywhere who wish to change, to correspond with them. 
iS fe 
>t Normal Educational Pubiications. }- 
i Fewsmith’s English Grammars, We ’s Common School Literature, W 5 How to 
Write Letters, Lloyd’s Literature for Lite Folks, Lyte’s School Rox songs, Institute 
‘4 . =) ‘ ! ~ CO 
Songs and Institute Glee Book. Sheppard's Text-Books on the ¢ reter 
, son's Familiar Science, Pelton’s — lebrated Outline M 
Te 45° For Particulars, Terms, and Circulars, addre 1e Publi 
2 sower, Potts & pray Publishers, 








530 Market St.,: Philadelphia. 





>*The Goshen Desk.< 

They will Stand 
Perfectly 

Solid and Firm 


as long 








The flea viest, 
Strongest, 


Handsomest 


AND 


| Most Durable 
" Desk 


as any Building 
in Which 


In America, They are Placed. 











Avoid the annoyance of repairing light and rickety furniture, by pur hasing desks known 
; lo possess the requistle jirm neSS ana str ( pina tio 
be] All correspondence promptly atte , and, as we are not interested in any combination of 
; any nature whatever, we CAN, an vt “ ill, ten called upon, make prices that will not fail ¢ 
; : ' 


please you. Send for circular 
The Noble ; Geneon Furniture Co., 
Wilkes Barre, Penna. 


P. S.—A full line of Liquid Slating for Blackboards constantly on hand. 


> JUST + PUBLISHED, | 


>? + 


New American 


ADVANCED SPELLER. 


PRESENTING 


omer: 40,000 Words. 


ae a snes. a a | — EF snail ! 
WCl i ii iadiC WN i ) AL ) JKD Ii t SCM id. 


A large num 
CONTENTS 
4500 Words Classified and Arranged. 
2000 Words not Classified. 
800 Words Common to Most Spelling Books, 
800 Words Frequently Mispronounced 
1500 Best Test V ords. 


The Pronunciation and Sylla! tion of all m <d words are ac ling to the re 
cent new edition of Webster’s Dictionary. The w ae has met wit high commendatio 
from educators id has already | TED 1 


The | Girls’ Normal Sc aii of Philadeiphia. 





List Price, 25 Cents. | Introduction Price, 23 Cents 
PUBLISHED BY 


J. H. BUTLER & CO., Philadelphia. 
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RECENT ADOPTIONS. 


Philadelphia, Johnstown, Harrisburg, West Chester, Vineland, Glassboro 
Chambersburg, etc. 


>t MONTGOMERY'S 
Norma Union System oF Inpusrriat Doel 


By J. V. MONTGOMERY, A. M,, 


ART PROFESSOR STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, MILLERSVILLE PENNA. 








New Books gto i2, Fresh from the Press, 





Primary Graded Exercises, Books 1 to 6. Int. 6. Retail, ro. 


These books give the ee heey Form—straight line or curt e. They ar wht with 
the greatest ease by any good teacher. The gradation, classification, and de vel ypment of geometric and art 
forms, and designing is easy, systematic and practical. They educate the mind to the nature and uses of va- 


rious simple forms while training the hand to skillful execution. 


Intermediate Grade Exercises, Books 9 to 12. Int. 18. Retail, 25. 


These four books unite and develop in a most attractive and practical manner some nine different courses 
Each book giving a part of each. No other works meet so adequately the g demands of American 
schools. They are not only Industrial in character, bet Educational. Geog Map Drawing, Bot- 
any and Plant Drawing, Form and Geometrical Drawing, Alphabets and Letter Drawii ( onventionaliza 
tion, Designing, and many new and valnable features which will be ap] recated } tically approved 


by the practical teacher. Send for Specimens, 


armen gaara s ee Manual of the any Exercise. 


At rus gh, working , manual for daily class use by the teacher Every | iis ‘eel tadeiie 
by rip gan and full ins truction on it. Fine cloth, gilt, plates. 188 | paid, $1.75. With 
introduction supplies, $1.20. 








Brooks's Normal Series Mathematics 
By EDWARD BROOKS, A. M. 


PRINCIPAL MILLERSVILLE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, PA. 


NEW REVISED AND GREATLY IMPROVED EDITIONS. 





Brooks’s Normal Union Arithmetics, | Brooks’s Standard and Normal Arithmetics. 
TWO BOOKS. FOUR BOOKS. 
Int. a. 4 Int. Ex Int. Ex. 
1. Brooks’s Normal Umon, PartIl. - - = .20 15} 1. New Primary, - 15 .12 93, New Mental .25. .18 
2, Brooks’s Normal Union, Comp, - - - .65 .50] 2. Elementary, - -.30 .25 4. New Written, .60 .45 
(2. The same book divided and bound as Books 2 and 3.) 

Br oks s Normal Algebra, - - - - - .85  .63/) Brooks’s Norma] Geometry and Trigonometry 84. 63 
Breoks’s : Higher Arithmetic, - = = = «= ,.85 63/1 Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic, - - Mail, $2.25 
KEYS TO ABOVE WORKS. 

The Normal Union combines Mental and Written E n Arithmet reduces the number of 
books for those wishing shorter courses. They have been a Sie ted in New York City and many other places 
of importance. These books are first in inadeelis of teaching, educational spirit, business methods, 
They are delightfully graded and work charmingly. These Arithmetics and M natics have a National 
reputation; the new editions more than maintain this. The pub rs therefore re t rs and direc- 


' 
tors everywhere who wish to change, to correspond with them, 


>k Normal Educational Pub: ications. {< 


Fewsmith’s English Grammars. Westlake’s Common Schoo! Literature, Westlake’s How to 
Write Letters, Lloyd's Literature for Little Folks. Lyte’s School Room S ng Institute 
Songs and Institute Glee Book, Sheppard’s Text-Books on the Constitution, Peter- 
son’s Familiar Science, Pelton’s Celebrated Outline Maps, etc 

Gas" For Particulars, Terms, and Circulars, address the Publist 


Sower, Potts & Co., Publishers, 
530 Market St., Philadelphia. 















UN a ee SUCCESS: 


+s THE BEST BOOKS. 





THE NEW NORMAL READERS, RAUB’S SERIES OF ARITHMETICS, 


BUCKWALTER’S SPELLERS, 
SHARPLESS’S GEOMETRY, AND 


ALGEBRA, 


BROWN’S ELEMENTARY 


COATES’S SPEAKERS 


Have been more largely introduced into the Schools of Pennsylvania than 


any competing 


series in the past year, 





NEW IiANGUAGE 


SERIES. 


NOW READY. 


Raub’s Lessons in English. 


Raub’s Fractical English Grammar. 


The Plans and Methods deveboped in t 


ir New Books have been carefully tested by 


Practical Teachers and Educators in the School-room, and found to be entirely success- 
ful. School Officers should examine these books before deciding on a series for adoption. 
asst Tar » hnoethce Jataneannt , typ be Auhsdichere 
aS fo any further tnformaluon é€ase address the publishers, 
a 7 « F 
PORTER & COATES, Philadelphia, Pa. 12-3 


GINN & HEATH, 


PUBLISHERS, 


“«; BOSTON, NEW YORE, 
x CHICAGO. 


Allen & Greenough’s Latin Course. 
Goodwin & White’s Greek Course. 
Wentworth’s Geometry. 
Wheeler’s Trigonometry. 
Whitney’s Essentials. of 
Grammar. 
Whitney’s Elementary 
English, and Teacher’s Edition. 
‘*Our World’’ Geographies. 
Hudson’s Classical English Reader. 
Hudson’s Shakespeares. 
Mason’s Music Charts and Books. 


English 





Full Descriptive Catalogue Mailed 
upon Application. 


GEO. A. PLIMPTON, 
No. 4 Bond St., New York. 


New YORK AGENT. 


Lessons in 


NEW YORK, JUNE 1, 1880. 


“> Special Notice. =. 


J.B. Lippneott & Co., of Philadelphia, 


As State Agents for plying the 
NEW PENNSYLVANIA EDITION 
REVERSIBLE WRITING BOOKS, Patented, 


Inquiries 1 ve to Intr Examination, or Local 


li GE W. SANDERSON, 


AGENT rs ; HUNTINGDON, PA. 
H. W. ELLSWORTH, 
Put her of R Writ Books. 
Naeded Everywh sell Wherever Seen 


(ANCASTER Se 00% h {orvers 


30 MOTTOES AND THE LORD’S PRAYER, 


Teachers think them the Best Cheapest Mottoes pub- 
’ . They ar n the { t ex -cale ered 6-ply Railroad 
t China rd, the best of it id manufactured. The 
y re Salmon and Greer They are eneRe on 
rH making one t lent Lo twe 
a Sert postpaid, I f $1. 19 
r by express, whe everal s¢ esired cae S« ol ofh- 


J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa. 
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(he Heaviest, 
Strongest, 


Handsomest 


AND 


Most Durable 
Desk 


In America, 








Avoid the annoyance of repairing light and rickety furniture 


They will Stand 
Perfectly 
Nolid and Firm 
as long 
as any Building 

which 


They are Placed. 


by purchasing desks known 





to possess the requisite firmness and strength. 
All correspondence promptly attended to, and, as we are not interested in any combination of 
any nature whatever, we can, and will, when called upon, make prices that will not fail to 


please you. Send for circulars. Address 


The Noble School Furniture Co., 


Wilkes Barre, Penna. 


P. S.—A full line of Liquid Slating for Blackboards constantly on hand. 


Pennsy! vania Song Collection, 112 Octavo Pages, 114 
Songs and Hymns: Words and Music. Réduced Price, 
so cts, Send for Ih. Words without the Music. Address, 

J. P.McCaskey, Lancaster,Pa. 





Large Profits In Case of Long Life, and 
Absolute Indemnity In Case 
of Death. 


The acruat resutts of the INCONTESTABLE TVontine Poli: 
f the Equitable Insurance Society, now maturing, su 

ing in the way of life insurance to be found 
party who insured eleven years ago can now | 





ent. of all premiums paid, having been insured meanwhile | 


per ¢ 
for 84° ,000,. Another ean receive back 120 per cent. of all 








premiur id, the policy having been in full force in the event 
of inaniene dl ith. 
Rue ning over alonger period, the estimated re sults will be 
\ for examt le, a man aged $9 will pay anm lly 
nly 830. 19 | $2000 payable at death, or receives more 
n that amount, if livin . at the end of 20 years rhis 
elds a better investment than Government Bonds and life in- 
ured besid 
Or aft 20 ye ars, itis estima uted that there will be an an- 
1al income of ®53, anda policy for $1000 payable at 
th, without further cost. Can you do better with so smalla 
r will you save it in any other w oar 
In order to more clearly under eal it, please apply fi uM 


llustration at your age to the General Agent, I. L. ReGister, 
$28 Chestnut St., Philadeiphia, or Dr. R. M. Boxrenius, 


Lancaster, P 


Gentlemen of good standing in their community, who have 

AnvassIng abil litie , can have pre fit ible employment as agents 
for this popular company, by addressing the General Agent. 
The assets are ne urly forty million dollars. 


Tho Pennsylvania 


Educational Bureat, 
COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND Fay applying ing Su 


pericr hers can be promptly supplied apply to tf 
Bureau. ‘No Cuancat +o Emrvoven. Full particulars shoul 
be gi iven, Well Qualified Teachers desiring ¢ d po tion 
should send stamp for application-form. Unsurpassed fact 
ities for obtaining inform ation of vacancies. Ap} rly. 


L. B. LANDIS, 
Penn. Educational Bureau, Allentown, Pa. | 











The Best Series of Arithmeti<c s. 


Olney’s Arithmetics. 
The Whole Course for Schools in Two Books. 


Olney’s miahertas Primary. 


204 pages, elegantiy 1 ted. book is in Two Parts: 
| Part Second be er ected to tl r ry Rudiments of Arith- 
metic Introductory price t exchange, 15 cents. 
Giney's Practical Axithmetic. 
arly 4 pages The is to give the 
Rome lity in the use of fi , aS apy od to t © practi- 
cal matters of life in the shortest ie, 
It contains more practical exa ples than any book of its 
4 r price ever publ | 
Introductory price, 48 cents ; exchange, 35 cents. 
1 santple of these two t nt by ma n receipl of 


PATTERSON'S coon SCHOOL SPELLER. 


This is the most perf graded Speller yet pub- 
lishee is os ntains pract lru for spel and admirably 
lassified lists of words, 

Intreductory price, 15 cent exchange price, 11 cents, 


mple Cops Cents. 


Chapin’s vir st Prine ee s of Politic al Ec onomy 
st Ready.) Introdu price 
Avery’s "Natural Philosophy. ‘Winns s Ele- 
ments of Rhetoric and Composition. 
Palmer’s Elements of Book-Keep- 
ing. Colton’s New Geography, 

Lossing’s Outline U. S. History. 

Shaw’s New History of English Literature, 


SHELDON & CO., 
No. 8 Murray St, New York. 


Or M. B& Stoan, 1ro% 6th Street, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


















RECENT SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 
>it D. APPLETON & COMPANY, #< 


PPLEYON'S+-§ CHOOL+]READERS. 


W. T. HARRIS, L. L. D., Supt. of Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 
A. ¥. RICKOFF, A. M., Supt. of Instruction, Cleveland, Ohio 


MARK BAILEY, A. M., [nstructor in Elocution, Yale College, 


CONSISTING OF FIVE BOOKS, SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. 











These books excel all other school publications of the kind ever issued from the American press. The 
ymbined product of the best tal nd highest holarship, embe ed with every useful and attractive 
net of pictorial art, and cor ted w regard t , il excellence, they have, as was an- 
pated, met With extraordinary ess, and y attained a y unprecedented in the history of 
i00l-books. Specimen coy for examinat . h reference luction, if approved, will be sent to 
Teachers and Committees at the following 1 


First Reader - - 10c.| Fourth Reader - -. 235c. 
Second Reader - - 15¢,| Fifth Reader - - 40¢e, 
Third Reader - - 20¢\|The Whole Sct - $1.10 


Stickney 3 ¥en- and- Picture Language Series, In Three f } Numbers each. 


For Prt ry and Gi rs b for Langnage and Com 

| on E xercises ever pre} Sample Set Pt I , with Teachers’ Edition, 50 cents 
Words, and How it Put Them Toget er. By H. H. Ballard, This little book should 

be in the hands of every boy g t fany bo k now in use, but is designed 


to go before all such, and * make their | $s t.” Sent for examination, postpaid, for 25 cents 
The Word- Sg gr An Exercise- Boo! med t ny ‘“* Words, and How to Put Them To 
ether. By IL. H. urd. For exan . t 
Pieces to et And How to Speak T} By H. H. B 1. Part I. For children over twelve 
Part II. For children under twelve. Price ts per Part 


The Model Geny- Books, with Sliding ( , cont g SO y evident marks of superiority 


that they are receive h universal favor. $ e nul , Large Series, 10 ct Primary Series, 7 cts 

3 tral ena Composition. By Nichols, A. M., LL.D., Prof. English Language and 
Literat , University ex i , 30 cer 

Stenvia’a Fri story of England T S- , compiled for | preparing for the Ox 
ford and Camb the | University mati tion, | for the higher classes in 
elementary schools, , r exal tion, 75 

Gilmore’s Outlines of Logic. rt k 1 7 | with a view to making the stndy of 
logic pract ly va ,a y nt I t tte t sim y for his stu- 
dents statements to which they troduce t text-l ks t we available. For ex- 


amination, 5oO ¢ 

| EXarkness’s Preparatory Course in Latin Prose Authors, comprising Four Books 
 Caesar’s Gallic War, S t’s Ca | Eig Q f ¢ ro. With N s and Illustrations, a 

Map of Gaul, and a Spr Dictionary 12mo., th, $1.7 For examination, $1. 


Harkness’s Sallust’s Catiline, » N 1 rs \ lary. 1r2mo., cloth, $1.15. 


D. Appleton & Co., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, 


Or, J. A.M, PASSMORE, Agent for Eastern Pennsylvania, Pottsville, Pa. 
§. J. DRINKWATER, Agent foi Norther ) Pennsylvania, yeep Pa. 
D. W. PROCTOR, Agent for Western Pennsylvania, Rooms 20 and 21 McClintock Bu 116 Market St., Pittsburgh, Pa 
























































| Enlargement to to Five Hundred Pag es. 


THE TWENTY-NINTH VOLUME OF 


‘NNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL | 


WILL CONTAIN 











Double-Column:-Royal-Octavo:Pages. 





This addition to our Reading Matter space of 
nearly One Hundred Pages, willbe made without 
any increase in our Ordinary Subscription Rates--- 
thus making the Pennsylvania School Journal, be- 
yond all doubt or question, the Cheapest Educational 
Periodical now published, either in the United States 
Or in the World at large, Try it for One Year. 
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>t PRE-EMINENTLY THE BEST. *< 





TH 


THE 


|NDEPENDENT READERS, 


By J. Lanpee Watson. 


o-=e-@ 








>t GROUNDS = KOR = THE + ASSERTION. +< 


1. The Admurable Gradation. 
2. The Complete Elocutionary Drill. 
3. The Choice Reading Selections. 
4. The Array of Noted Writers. 
5. Tre Beautiful Illustrations, Clear Type, Fine Paper. 
6. The Handsome and Durable Binding. 
7. Their Practical Cheapness. 
S. The Satisfaction They Give. 
9. Their a Popularity. 
The Specialties of these Books are Word Development, Ma rke d Type, Foot Notes, In- 
dexes, Elocution by Diagrams, Topical Divisions, and Biographical Ske tches. 
They are readers which delight as well as educate the pupil, and please, as well as 
meet the wants of nee tear nat 
In a word, they ay ag oach nearer the ‘‘ ideal,’’ than any Readers published, and tl 
statement is confirmed by scores of the best educators in the land. 


WATSON’S COMP Le TE SPE LLER. 


160 PAGES. NEW PLAN. JUST THE 








>t MONTIETH’S t< 
Brief Independent Course in Geography. 


Complete in Two Books, including a special County Map of Pennsylvania. 


These Geographies are the Latest and are Popular, because the Best. 





Barnes's yemeey of the United tates. 





Although among the latest pul is favorite work has been adopted very largely 
n Pennsyi vania, and gives satisfaction, 'b ecause brief, accurate, oa attractive. 
gas Send for our Complete School-Book Catalogue, also for Special Exchange RATEs.“@3a 


Do not fail to see our Watson’s Readers, Montieth’s Geographies, and 
Barnes’s History, before making any changes, Correspondence solicited. 
ADDRESS 12-2 


A. P. FLINT, Gen’l Agent, 
628 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


A. S. BARNES & Co., Publishers, New York & Philadelphia. 











. 
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“RECENT SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 


ie 





. I. HARRIS, L. L. .2., rn of Schools, St. Louis, Mo, 
A. ¥. RICKOF oA A, M., i of Instruction, Cleveland, 10, 
MARK BA ILEY, y M., ps ‘uctor zn Lil culion, Vali College, 


CONSISTING OF FIVE BOOKS, SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. 


These books excel all other school publications of the kind ever issued’ from the American press. The 
combined product of the best talent and highest scholarship, embellished with every useful and attractive 

ijunct of pictorial art, and constructed with especial regard to mechanical excellence, they have, as was an- 
ticipated, met With extraordinary success, and already attained a popularity unprecedented in the history of 
chool-books. Specimen copies for examination, with reference to introduction, if approved, will be sent to 
Teachers and Committees at the following rates: 


First Reader 10c,| Fourth Reader ZC. 
Second Reader - 15¢,| Fifth Reader 40c. 
Third Reader - - 20c.|\The Whole Set - $1.10 


Stickney’s Pen-and-Picture Language Series, In Three f Four Numbers each. 
For Primary and Grammar Schools, ‘The most charming and attractive bo r Langnage and Com 
position Exercises ever prepared. Sample Set Primary Series, with. Teache ion, 50 cents. 

Words, and How to Put Them Together. By H. H. Ballard. This little book should 
be in the hands of every boy and girl in our schools it will not rival any book now in use, but is designed 
to go before all such, and “ make their paths straight.” 

The Word-Writer. An Exercise-Book designed to accompany ‘“* Words, and How to Put Them To. 
gether.” By H. H.Ballard.. For examination, 8 cents. 

Pieces to Speak: And Howto Speak Them. By H. H. Ballard, Part I. t ldren over twelve. 
Part Il. For children under twelve. Price 20 cents per Part. 

The Model Copy-Books, with Sliding Copies, containing so many evident irks of superiority 
that they are received with universal favor. Sample number, Large Series, 10 ct mary Series, 7 cts. 

Primer English Composition. By Jno. Nichols, A: M., LL.D., Prof. English Language and 
Literature, University of Glasgow. For’examination, 30 cents 

Morris’s History of England. This is a class-book, compiled for p or the Ox 
ford and Cambridge local examinations, the London University mat: t r the higher classes in 
elementary schools. For examination, 75 cents. 

Gilmore’s Outlines of Logic. This book was construct 
logic practically valuable, and grew up in the author’s cla 
dents statements to which they are introduced in the best | 
amination, 50 cents. 

Harkness’s Preparatory Course in Latin Prose Authors, comprising Four Books 
of Czesar’s Gallic War, Sallust’s Catiline, and Eight Orations of Cicero. With tes and Illustrations, a 
Map of Gaul, and a Special Dictionary. 12mo., cl th, $1.75. For examinatio1 


Harkness’s Sallust’s Catiline, with Notes and othe cial Vocabulary, 12mo., cloth, $1.15. 


D. Appleton & Co., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, 


Or, J. A. M. PASSMORE, Agent for Eastern Pennsylvania, Pottsville, Pa. 
S. J. DRINKWATER, Agent for Northern Pennsylvania, Williamsport, Pa. 
D. W. PROCTOR, Agent for Western ‘Pennsylvani a, Rooms 20 and 21 McClintock Building, 116 Market St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Sent for examination, postpaid r 25 cents 
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FoR SscHoon-RoOoM AND FAMII.Y cemoki. 


; oo + 
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. oF BETSY 


Paper Edition, 35 Cents ; Cloth, Extra, 75 Cents. By Mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


J. H. BUTLER & COMPARY, PHILADELPHIA, 


——___—_________ -+ 








he 
~~ 


Examine the Most Original Book of the Age. Sample Copy to 
Teachers (postpaid), 25 Cents. 











=" ala >») 9? ole a 
> Practical Lessons in English. *< 
* 
LANGUAGE LESSONS RECONCILED TO GRAMMAR. 
By J.B. M. SILL, Supt. o—f ScHOOLS, DETROIT, MICH. 
ESSENTIALS EXHAUSTIVELY TREATED. 
2.4 a ' I f . S + } h ver S .s nts . 
i \ lw r d comy 
\ 1 t ] r . tion, Arts F 
F ya \ = 
4. A Ww ' t N " a 7 . R é 
- A ins \ , * 
f tl lowing 4 


} ti t of , 7 
’ . rief by tl n fr] ne r 
2 % nparis reatl > pp. ; 


NON-ESSENTIALS OMITTED. 


I The le rehensil ef 1 f entence and a 
mi} g ‘ h 3 
l . in sy } S 
t 
tt ¥ | uea “. with 
( , et Re the 
4. J \ $ 
al Greek gramr 
S \ I ‘g have | 
6. N } th t dy f 


LXXX\ lil, - 
200 pp. 12mo. Beautifully Printed, Bound and Illustrated. 
Introduction, 48c. Exchange, 36c. 


A.S. BARNES & Co., Publishers, New York and Chicago. 


£OQjoR New Music: Pace Sureuamenn:: 
ae 9.—1880. 





alanis ATT TT TE PTE ns iets 
o 23 a NE onda 7 eas oye 


1. Bonnie Doon, 2 8 n, My Happy Home. 5 15. The Wander-Staff, ... 1 

a. Life Let Us Cheris ; % 1ow Bird 16, Cherries Ripe, . ae 

3. O City F — ; I y Again I fhe Bird Song, » i 

4. Mount ain Maid’s lavitai mm, 4 L 18 Eve wipe, Po, * none 

5. Hobby-Hors 4 2.G 1 : > Brook, 

6. The Golden Rule ° ) 13. G ( - d 8 2. The Life Laid Down a 4 

7. The Inward V , 5| 14. Miil May, . Dae SS 21. Words of Songsin No.8... 1! 

School Songs and Hymns (Word ( \ Hundred ; Amer ] 

» I y “ I ‘ i) All Vel f Sparkl 

I t Wh I b { ; | » | G g I ey. 

Prices — One ( 10 Vhs 25 I 60 [wenty . $1.20. These rates , 
postug n l cher nd 1¢ers lus . é finitely the > 7 
ment desired. Address J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Fa. 





ThePatent Triumph Desk. 


> DOVE-FAILED AND SYEEL-DOWELED. 


ADOPTED | >= ADOPTED 
| SS 1879 


IN 


1879 


IN 
CHESTER, 
READING, 
2EMONT 
ALTOONA, rREMONT, 
ASHLAND, Oe ol A RLS i et LANSDALE, 
POTTSTOWN, | NS q > Pan > KUTZTOW N, 
Lanne ey Se McVEYIOWN, 
ee Wh Oo BETHLEHEM, 
NORRISTOWN, a SHAMOKIN 
SHENANDOAH, = j 


== : MONTROSE, 
MERCERSBURG, = ee y Fray PORT CLINTON, 


PHOENIXVILLE, * : == Fi YN MECHANICSBUKG, 


«c., &c., &c. 


The Pennsylnania State Agricultural Society Awarded the Highest Premium, 
September 16th, IS79, for 


> Excellence in Comfort, Construction, and Durability. #< 


KEYSTONE SCHOOL AND CHURCH FURNITURE COMPANY, 
£18 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
a SEND FOR FULL DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 








ADOPTIONS FOR 1880, WITH LARGE ORDERS. 


Newt own—W yoming—Pheenizville—Reading—Kaston— Shamokin—Scran- 
oe N. Y.—Howellsville, N. Y.—Boston, Mass. 


TEACHERS rratsacraic| PEAGHERS WANTED. scussevetts 
DURING VACATION, For full particulars address Saas rain ~ | fill Of these 16 


J.C. MCCURDY & CO., PHits PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NEW EDITION. 





XG GOR . Ms Soe AAR Ea ES ' 2 i 
aa KEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
LATEST—-LARGEST—BEST., “Qgraisuntsies 
at VANDUZEN 4& TIFT, Cincinnati, O 
Contains over 118,000 Words. 
1928 Pages, 3000 Engravings. PuBt 
: r TS 9 feani Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. 
1600 NEW WORDS and Meanings. Ridpath’s Grams’ Neboot alist af the:U. S. 
E - Ps 3 | Rid th’s Acader * Biist. of the U. S. 
Biographical Dictionary Milne’s Induct iv 7 Ariletion 
Miime’s Riements of Algebra, 
~ no orbriger’s Pate Bre =z Tablets 
of over 9700 NAMES. Bintthnn Practical Wusic Header. 


ar st Lessous in Philolo; 


ballished , Pare: - ; yhel oare . : : , 
iblished by G.& ©. Merr:am,Springfield,Mass, CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


RS OF THE INDI RTE, 























‘F[lo School Officers. 


\ 


a 





WHEN you open your schools the present year, you will 
absolutely need and must Purchase more or less of the following 
articles : 

Text Books, alfkinds.| BUk board Erasers 
| 

Writing Books, Chalk Crayon, 

Drawing Books, (Slate Pencils, 

Writing Paper, Lead Pencils, 

Slates, Pen Holders, 


Pens, &c., &c. ‘Ink, &c., &c. 


All these, and any other article used in any way by Teacher 
or Pupil in the school-room, we furnish at the 


LOWEST CITY WHOLESALE PRICES. 





No matter where you have bought them in former years, or 
or what prices you have paid, it WILL PAy you to get our prices. 
(( , —- 
<) SEND US YOUR FIRST ORDER °°: 


as a sample, and TEST OUR PRICES, and we will guarantee to 
make prices so low that it will be to “He zuterest of your District 
to buy all your supplies from us. 


McCLEES & GRIFFETH, 


GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 
L026 Arch Street, Philadelphia. Penna. 


| 
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The Heaviest, 
Strongest, 


flandsomest 


AND 


Most Durable 
Desk 


In America. 





They will Stand 
Perfectly 
Solid and Firm 
as long 
as any Building 
in Which 


They are Placed, 





Avoid the annoyance of repairing light and rickety furniture, by purchasing desks known 
to possess the requisite firmness and strength. 

All correspondence promptly attended to, and, as we are not interested in any combination of 
any nature whaiever, we can, and will, when called upon, make prices that will not fail to 


please you. Send for circulars. Address 


The Noble School Furniture Co., 


. 


Wilkes Barre, Penna. 


P. S.—A full line of Liquid Slating for Blackboards constantly on hand. 


25. CENTS. 


26. 





WHE AMERICAN UkbUSTRAYED 
PRONOUNCING 


Pocket Dictionary 


OF THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


ised on the labors and principles of the latest 
i best American and English authorities, contain- 


>* 25,000 WORDS, #< 


ccurately and concisely defined, with each word re- 

t phonetically, with careful and correct accentua- 
tion and syllabication, &c., &c, 

[he above Dictionary will be sent, postpaid, for 

25 cents, in postage stamps. Address 


S.H. ZAHM & CO., 
18&20 S. Queen St., Lancaster, Pa. 


\ largé stock of School and Miscellaneous Books, 


New and Second-hand, always in stock, prices low, 


BOOKS BOUGHT. 


The Best Series of Arithmeti« s. 


Olney’s Arithmetics. 


The Whole Course for Schools in Two Books. 


Olney’s Pictorial Primary. 
204 pages, elegantiy lustrated, I} t si Iwo Parts; 
Part S« “eq to th r y R nents of Arith- 


Oln-:*’s Practical Arithmetic. 


y 4 ‘ i 


give the 

to the practi- 

ok of its 
ts, 


1 sample of these two books u sent by mail on receipt of 


PATTERSON'S COMMON SCHOOL SPELLER. 
This is the most perfect lw Speller yet pub- 


a mirably 


Chapin’s ¢irst Principles of Political Economy 
‘ } tr tor . 


Avery’s Natural Philosophy. Hili’s Ele- 
ments of Rhetoric and Composition, 
Palmer’s Elements of Book-Keep- 
ing. Colton’s New Geography, 
Lossing’s Outline U,. S. History. 
Shaw’s New History of English Literature, 


SHELDON & CO., 
No. 8 Murray St., New York. 


Or M. B Stoan, 10% 6th Street, Pittsburgh, Pa, 








RECENT ADOPTIONS. 


Philadelphia, Johnstown, Harrisburg, West Chester, Vineland, Glassboro, 
Chambersburg, etc. 





>t MONTGOMERY ’S < 


Norma Union System or InpustriaL Drawine 


By J. V. MONTGOMERY, A. M,, 


ART PROFESSOR STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, MILLERSVILLE PENNA. 





New Books gto 12, Fresh from the Press, 





Primary Graded Exercises, Books 1 to 8. Int. 6. Retail, ro. 


} 


These books give the Alphabet of Primary Form—straight line or curved line. They are taught with 
the greatest ease by any good teacher. The gra ion, classification, and development of geometric and ; 
forms, and designing is easy, systematic and practical. They educate the mind to the nature and uses of v: 


rious simple ra rms while training the hand to skillful execution. 


Intermediate Grade Exercises, Books 9 to12, Int. 18. Retail, 25. 


t attractive and practical manner some nine different cours« 
growing demands of American 


These four books unite and develop in an 


Each boo k giving a pat f each. No other work meet so adequately the 

schools. They are not eile Industrial in ch ter, but Educational. Geography and Map Drawing, Bot- 
any and Plant nape Form and G Drav r, Alphabets and Letter Drawing, ( onventionaliza- 
tion, Designing » and many new and valnable features which will be apprecated and enthusiastically approved 
by the practic: i teacher. Send for Specimen 


Montgomery’s Geusalote Manual of the aenegen, Exercise. 


A thoroug zh, workir 7 manua 1 for daily y th teacher Every lesson made easy, and teachab 
y re clear, exact, and full instruction on 1€ cioth, guilt, pilates. pages. Postpaid, $1.75. ith 
by tk f t tf ru i I | 188 pag Postpaid, $1.75. W 
Taha A? IC 81.2 
t 
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Brooks's Normal Series Mathematics 
By EDWARD BROOKS, A. M. 


PRINCIPAL MILLERSVILLE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Pa. 


NEW REVISED AND GREATLY IM{PROVED EDITIONS. 


Brooks’s Standard and Normal Arithmetics. 





Brooks’s Normal Union Arithmetics, | 


TWO BOOKS. FOUR BOOKS. 


>; Normal Educational Pubiications, }*< 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. W ki ~ommon School Literature, Westlake’s How to 


g 4 
Write Letters, Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks, Lyte’s School Room Songs, Institute 


Es Int. Ex. Int. Ex z 

1. Brooks’s Normal Umon, PartlL - - - .20 15 1. New Primary, - 15 .12 3. New Mental .25. .18 
2. Brooks’s Normal Union, Comp, - - —- .65 50 | 2. Elementary, - -.30 .25 4. New Written, .60 .45 : 
(2. The same book divided and bound as Books 2 and 3.) A 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra, - - -- - & 63 | Br Normal Geometry and Trigonometry, 84. 63 z 
Breoks’s Higher Arithmetic, - - = = = ,.85 63) Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic, - - Mail, $2.25 H 
KEYS TO ABOVE WORKS. f 

The Normal Union combines Menta Written Exercise in Arithmetic, and reduces the number of g 
books for those wishing shorter « ve been adopted in New York City and many other places : 
of importance. These bor re f nt f teaching, « tional spirit, and all business methods, f 
They are de lightfully gra 1 wor These Aritt t and Mathematics have a National : 
repul ition; the new edit ist | l ners ther wre ret st teachers and direc- : 
tors everywhere who wish to change, to with t | 
t 

t 


Songs and Inst tute Glee 65 K Sheopoard s Té xt-B O* on the Constitution, Peter- 
~~ 
son's Familiar Sci e, Feitor Celebrated Uutiine Maps, etc 
gas” For Particulars, Terms, and Circi the I hers, 


Sower, Potts & Co., Publishers, 
530 Market St., Philadelphia. 








/ “RECENT SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 
> D. APPLETON & COMPANY, *#< 


DP] KITON'S+.$C 


7. HARRIS, L. L. 2., Supt. of Schools, St. Louis, 
A. F. RICKOFF, A. M., Supt. of Instruction, Cleveland, Ohio, 
MARK B: TILEY, A, M, Instructor in Elo ut10N, Yale ¢ ollege. 


CONSISTING OF FIVE BOOKS, SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. 


American press. The 
attractive 





pin-S 





These books excel all other school publications of the kind ever issued from the 
combined pro luct of the best talent and’ highest schol irship, embellished with every useful and 

dl with especial regard to mechanical excel they have, as was an- 
nted in the history of 


vdjunct of pictorial art, and constructed 
ed, met With extraordinary success, and already 
Specimen copies for examination, with reference 


? attained a pop liarity unpre 


licipat ( 
» to Introduction, if approved, will be sent te 


?} Ly 
<hool-books, 


feachers and Committees at the following rates : 
First Reader 10c,| Fourth Reader 25C. 
Second Reader - 15c.' Fifth Reader £0c. 
Third Reader - - 20c.|\ The Whole Set $1.10 


In Three > ( f iz I Numbers each 
r La 
| 


Stickney’s Pen-and-Picture Language Series. 
for Primary and Grammar Schools. The most charn ind attractive 
is 1 Exercises ever prepared. Sample Set Prindty Series, with Teach 
Words, and How to Put Them Together. By H.H. Ballard. This little book should 
be in the hands of every boy and gir] in our schools It Ni not rival any book now i: , but is designed 
to go before all such, and “ make their paths straight.” Sent for examination, postpaid, for 25 cents. 


The Word-Writer. An Exercise-Book designed to accompany “* Words, and How to Put Them To 


ther.” By H. H. Ballard. For examination, 8 cents. 


ks I ynage and Com 


Pieces to Speak: And Howto Speak Them. By H. H. Ballard 


Part If, For children under twelve. Price 20 cents per Part. 


The Model Copy-Books, with Sliding Copies, containing 


that they are received with universal favor, Sample number, Larg 


Primer English Composition. By Jno. Nichols, A. 


| raiure, University of Glasgow tor examination, 30 cents 
Morris’s History of England. This is a class-book, 
f.rd and Cambridge local examinations, the London University matri 
elementary schools, For examination, 75 cents. 
Gilmore’s Outlines of Logic. This book was construct 
logic practically valuable, and grew up in the author’s class-room 
dents statements to which they are introduced in the best logical te 
amination, 50 cents, 
—arknene s Preparatory Course in Latin Prose Athers, 
! Cre s Gallic War, Sallust’s Catiline, and Eight Orations of Cicero. Wit 


Map of \Gealjenitn Seocial Dictionary. 12mo., ck th, $1.75. For 
ther Spe 


Harkness’s Sallust’s Catil:ne, with Notes and other Sj 


D. Appleton & Co., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, 


Or, J. AwM,. PASSMORE, Agent for Eastern Pennsylvania. Pottsville, Pa. 
S.J. DRINKWATER, Agent for Northern Pennsylvania. Williamsport, Pa. 
D. W. PROCTOR, Agent for Western Pennsylvania, Rooms 20 and 21 McClintock Building, 116 Market St., Pittsburgh, Pa 


iren over twelve, 


if superiority 


iry series, 7 cts 


col 


Books 


tions, a 























RECENT ADOPTIONS. 


Philadelphia, Johnstown, Harrisburg, West Chester, Vineland, Glassboro, 
Chambersburg, etc. 





>} MONTGOMERY ’S i< 


Normat Union System or InpustriaL Drawinc 


By J. V. MONTGOMERY, A. M,, 


ART PROFESSOR STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, MILLERSVILLE PENNA. 





New Books oto 12, Fresh from the Press. 





Primary Graded Exercises, =oeie a to 8. Int. 6. Retail, ro. 


These books give the Alphabet of Primary Form—straigh or curved line. They are taught with 
the greatest ease by any goodteacher. The gradation, classification, an ~ development of geometric and art 
forms, and designing is easy, systematic and practical, aS. hey educate the mind to the nature and uses of va 
rious simple forms while training the hand to skillful execution 
Intermediate Grade Exercises, meen 9 to 12, Int. 138. Retail, 25. 

These four books unite and develop 1m tive tical manner some nine different courses 
Each book giving a part of each. No she wo meet so adequately the growing demands of American 
schools. They are not only Industrial in character, but Educatior iL Geography and Map Drawing, Bot- 
any and Plant Drawing, Form and Geometric Drawing, Alphabets and Letter Drawing, ( onventionaliza- 
tion, Designing, and many new and val e features which will be apprecated and enthusiastically approved 
by the practical! teacher. Send for S; nen 


Montgomery’s Complete Manual of the Primary Exercise. 


esson made easy, and teachable 


A thofeugh, working manu il for daily cla y the teacher Every 
by the cl@ar, exact, and full instruction on it. Fine « th, gilt, plates. 188 pages. Postpaid, $1.75. With 


introducti#p supplies. $1.20 
Brooks's Normal Series Mathematic¢s 


By EDWARD BROOKS, A. M. 


PRINCIPAL MILLERSVILLE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, PA. 


NEW REVISED AND GREATLY IMPROVED EDITIONS. 








Brooks’s Normal Union Arithmetics, | Brooks’s Standard and Normal Arithmetics. 
TWO BOOKS, FOUR BOOKS. 

Int, I i Int. I Int. Ex 
1, Brooks’s Normal Umon, Partl - - - .20 15 | 1. New Primary, - .15 12 3. New Mental .25. .18 
2. Brooks's Norma] Union, Comp., - - =, 0 | 2. Elementary, - -.80 .25 4. New Written, .60 .45 
(2. The same book divided and bound as Books 2 and 3 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra, - - - - - .63 | Brooks’s Normal Geometry and Trigonometry, 84. 68 
Breoks’s Higher Arithmetic, - - - - = .85 63) Brooks's Philosophy of Arithmetic. - - Mail, $2.25 

KEYS TO ABOVE WORKS. 

The Normal Union combines Mental and Written Exercise in Arithmetic, and reduces the number of 
books for those wishing shorter courses They h been adopted in New York City and many other places 
of importance. These books are first in method f teaching, educational spirit, and all business methods. 
They are delightfully graded and worl These Arithmetics and Mathematics have a National 
reputation ; the new editions more th The ishers therefore request teachers and direc- 
tors everywhere who wish to change, to corre nd with 

> Normal Educational eee 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars, Westlake’s Common x. school Literature, We stlake’ s How to 


Write Let ters, Lloyd's Pree ire for Little Folks, Lyte’s Schoo Ro ym Songs, Institute 


Songs and Institute Glee Book, Sheppard's Text-Books on the Conat tution, Peter- 
sons Fami if Si lence Pp ton s Ce ebrat d Outl ne Maps, eic 
g@s” For Particulars, Terms, and Circulars, address the Publishers, 


Sower, Potts & ei Publishers, 
530 Market St... Philadelphia. 














RECENT SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 


OF 


>it D. APPLETON & COMPANY, < 





) CHOOL:+ READERS. 


— 
BY 


V. 7. re: i. tm !). 9 meee of Schools, SZ. Louis, Mo, 
A, F. RICKOFH, A. M., Supt. of Instruction, Cleveland, Ohio. 
MARK BAILEY, A. M., Instructor mm Elocution, Yale College. 


CONSISTING OF FIVE BOOKS, SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. 


These books excel all other school publications of the kind ever issued from the American press. The 
-ombined product of the best talent and highest scholarship, embellished with every useful and attractive 
idjunct of pictorial art, and constructed with especial regard to mechanical excellence, they have, as was an- 
ticipated, met With extraordinary success, and already attained a popularity unprecedented in the history of 

hool-books. Specimen copies for examination, with reference to introduction, if approved, will be sent to 
Teachers and Committees at the following rates ; 


First Reader 10c,| Fourth Reader 2Z25C. 
Second Reader - 15c¢,| Fifth Reader 4£0c. 
Third Reader - - 20c.\The Whole Set $1.10 


Stickney’s Pen-and-Picture Language Series. In Three Ser f Four Numbers each. 
For Primary and Grammar Schools. 1 he most charming and attractive books for Langnage and Com 
position Exercises ever prepared. Sample Set Primary Series, with Teachers’ Edition, 50 cents 

Words, and How to Put Them Together. By H.H. Ballard. This little book should 
be in the hands of every boy and girl in our schools lt will not rival any book now in use, but is designed 
to go before all such, and “ make their paths straight.” Sent for examination, postpaid, for 25 cents. 

The Word-Writer. An Exercise-Book designed to accom] any “* Words, and How to Put Them To- 
gether.” By H. H. Ballard. For examination, 8 cents. 

Pieces to Speak: And Howto Speak Them. By H.H. Ballard. Part I. For children over twelve. 
Part II, For children under twelve. Price 20 cents per Part 

The Model Copy-Books, with Sliding Copies, containing so many evident marks of superiority 
that they are received with universal favor. Sample number, Large Series, 10 cts. Primary Series, 7 cts. 

Primer English Composition. By Jno. Nichols, A. M., LL.D., Prof. English Language and 
Literature, University of Glasgow. For examination, 30 cents. 

Morris’s History of England. This is a class-book, compiled for pupils preparing for the Ox 
ford and Cambridge local examinations, the London University matriculation, and for the higher classes in 
elementary schools. For examination, 75 cents. 

Gilmore’s Outlines of Logic. This book was constructed with a view to making the study of 
logic practically valuable, and grew up in the author’s class-room out of an atten pt to simplify for his stu- 
dents statements to which they are introduced in the best logical text-books that were available. For ex- 
amination, 50 cents. @ 

Harkness’s Preparatory Course in Latin Prose Authors, comprising Four Books 
of Czesar’s Gallic War, Sallust’s Catiline, and Eight Orations of Cicero. With Notes and Lilustrations, a 
Map of Gaul, anda Special Dictionary, 12mo., cloth, $1.75. For examination, $1. 


Harkness’s Sallust’s Catiline, with Notes and other Special Vocabulary. r12mo., cloth, $1.15. 


D. Appleton & Co., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO. 


Or, J. A. M, PASSMORE, Agent for Eastern Pennsylvania. Pottsville, Pa. 
S. J. DRINKWATER, Agent for Northern Pennsylvania. W illiamsport, Pa. 
D. W. PROCTOR, Agent for Western Pennsylvania, Rooms 20 and 21 McClintock Building, 116 Market St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















RECENT ADOPTIONS. 


Philadelphia, Johnstown, Harrisburg, West Chester, Vineland, Glassboro, 
Chambersburg, etc. 


>t MONTGOMERY ’S ii< 


Nokrmat Union System oF InpustriaL Drawinc 


By J. V. MONTGOMERY, A. M,, 


ART PROFESSOR STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, MILLERSVILLE PENNA. 








New Books gto i2, Fresh from the Press, 





Primary Graded Exercises, Books 1 to > &. Int. 6. Retail, ro 


These books give the Alphabet of Primary Form—straight line or curved line. They are taught with 
the greatest ease by any g rood teacher. ‘The gradation, classification, and develo pment of geometric and art 
forms, and designing is easy, systematic and practical. They educate the mind to the nature and uses of va 
rious simple forms while training the hand to skillful execution. 

Intermediate Grade Exercises, Books 9 to12, Int. 18. Retail, 2s. 

These four books unite and develop in a most attractive and practical manner some nine different courses 
Each book giving a part of each. No other works meet so adequately the growing demands of American 
schools. They are not only Industrial in character, but Educational. Geography and Map Drawing, Bot- 
any and Plant Drawing, Form and Geometrical Drawing, Alphabets and Letter Drawing, ( onvéntionaliza- 
tion, Designing, and many new and valnable features which will be apprecated and enthusiastically approved 


by the practic il teacher. Send for Specimens, 


Montgomery’s Complete Manual of the Primary Exercise. 


A thorough, working manual for daily class use by the teacher Every lesson made easy, and teachable 
by the clear, exact, and ful ' instruction onit. Fine cloth. gilt, plates. 188 pages. Postpaid, $1.75. With 


introduction supplies, $1.20. 


_sspmerwee ormal s Mathematics 
By EDWARD BROOKS, A. M. 


PRINCIPAL MILLERSVILLE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Pa. 


NEW REVISED AND GREATLY IMPROVED EDITIONS. 








Brooks’s Normal Union Arithmetics, | Brooks’s Standard and Normal Arithmetics. 
TWO BOOKS. FOUR BOOKS. 
Int Ex. { Int. Ex. Int. Ex 
1. Brooks's Normal Umon, PartIl. - - - .20 .15) 1. New Primary, - 15 .12 3. New Mental .25. .18 
2. Brooks's Normal Union, Comp, - - - .65 .50] 2. Elementary, - -.30 .25 4. New Written, 60 .45 
(2. The same book divided and bound as Books 2 and 3.) 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra, - - - = - .85  .63)| Brooks’s Normal Geometry and Trigonometry, 84. 63 


Breoks’s Higher Arithmetic, - - - - - .85 68/1 Brooks's Philosophy of Arithmetic, - - Mail, $2.25 
KEYS TO ABOVE WORKS. 

The Normal Union combines Mental and Written Exercise in Arithmetic, and reduces the number of 
books for those wishing shorter courses. They have been adopted in New York City and many other places 
of importance. These books are first in methods of teachin; Bs educational spirit, and all business methods, 
They are delightfully graded and work charmingly. These Arithmetics and Mitthematics have a National 


reputation ; the new editions more than maintain this. The sahions therefore request teachers and direc- 


tors everywhere who wish to change, to correspond with them. 


>: Normal Educational Pubiications. t< 


Fewsmith’s English Grammars, Westlake’s Common School Literature, Westlake’s How to 
Write Letters, Lloyd's Literature for Little Folks, Lyte’s School Room Songs, Institute 
Songs and Institute Glee Book, Sheppard’s Text- Books on the Constitution, Peter- 
son’s Familiar Science, Pelton’s Celebrated Outline Maps, etc 


gay” For Particulars, Terms, and Circulars, address the Publishers, 


Sower, Potts & Co.,:Publishers, 
530 Market St.,: Philadelphia. 
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RECENT ADOPTIONS. 


Philadelphia, Johnstown, Harrisburg, West Chester, Vineland, Glassboro, 
Chambersburg, etc. 


>t MONTGOMERY ’S }< 
Norma Union System or InpustriaL DRawine 


By J. V. MONTGOMERY, A. M,, 


ART PROFESSOR STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, MILLERSVILLE PENNA. 








New Books 9g to 12, Fresh from the Press, 





Primary Graded Exercises, Books 1 to 8. Int. 6. Retail, ro. 
These books give the Alphabet of Primary Form—straight line or curved line. They are taught with 
the greatest ease by any good teacher. The gradation, classification, and development of geometric and art 
forms, and designing is easy, systematic and practical. They educate the mind to the nature and uses of va- 
rious simple forms while training the hand to skillful execution. 


Intermediate Grade Exercises, Books 9 to 12, Int. 18. Retail, 25. 

These four books unite and develop in a most attractive and practical manner some nine different courses 
Each book giving a part of each. No other works meet so adequately the growing demands of American 
schools. They are not only Industrial in character, but Educational. Geography and Map Drawing, Bot- 
any and Plant Drawing, Form and Geometrical Drawing, Alphabets and Letter Drawing, ( onventionaliza- 
tion, Designing, and many new and valnable features which will be apprecated and enthusiastically approved 
by the practical teacher. Send for Specimens, 


Montgomery’s Complete Manualof the Primary Exercise. 


A thorough, working manual for daily class use by the teacher Every lesson made easy, and teachable 
by the clear, exact, and full instruction on it. Fine cloth, gilt, plates. 188 pages. Postpaid, $1.75. With 


introduction supplies. $1.20. 





Brooks's Normal Series Mathematics 
By EDWARD BROOKS, A. M. 


PRINCIPAL MILLERSVILLE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, PA. 





NEW REVISED AND GREATLY IMPROVED EDITIONS. 


Brooks’s Normal Union Arithmetics, Brooks’s Standard and Normal Arithmetics. 


TWO: BOOKS. FOUR BOOKS. 


Int. Ex. Int. Ex Int. Ex. 
1, Brooks’s Normal Umon, Partl - - - .20 15 | 1. New Primary, - .15 .12° 3. New Mental .25. .18 
2. Brooks’s Normal Union, Comp, - - = .65 .50| 2. Elementary,- -.30 .25 4. New Written, 60 .45 


(2. The same book divided and bound as Books 2 and 3.) 
Brooks's Normal Algebra, - - - - - .85 .63| Brooks's Normal Geometry and Trigonometry, 84, 63 


Breoks’s Higher Arithmetic, - - - - = .85 68/1 Brooks's Philosophy of Arithmetic. - - Mail, $2.25 
KEYS TO ABOVE WORKS. 
1 reduces the number of 


The Normal Union combines Mental and Written Exercise in Arithmetic, and 
hooks for those wishing shorter courses. They have been adopted in New York City and many other places 
of importance. These books are first.in methods of teaching, educational spirit, and all business methods, 
They are delightfully graded and work charmingly. These Arithmetics and Mathematics have a National 
reputation ; the new editions more than maintain this. The publishers therefore request teachers and direc- 
tors everywhere who wish to change, to correspond with them. 


> Normal Educational Pubiications, }< 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars, Westlake’s Common School Literature, Westlake’s How to 
Write Letters, Lloyd's Literature for Little Folks, Lyte’s School Room Songs, Institute 
Songs and Institute Glee Book, Sheppard's Text-Books on the Constitution, Peter- 
son’s Familiar Science, Pelton’s Celebrated Outline Maps, etc 


64> For Particulars, Terms, and Circulars, address the Publishers, 


Sower, Potts & Co.,: Publishers, 
530 Market St., Philadelphia. 

















>i D. APPLETON & COMPANY, }< 


1, 3 & 5 Bond Street, New York. 
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{ PPLEVON'S+§ CHOOI+ READERS. 


Hear what the Superintendent of the Famous Quincy Schools 
says of them: 








From Francis W. Parker, Superintendent of Schools, Quincy, Mass. 

Appleton's Readers have been used in our schools for six months. As we use 
almost all the Readers published in this country, we have good opportunities for 
knowing the respective merits of each kind, and I unhesitatingly place your read- 
ers among (he very best. The First Reader is scientifically arranged. All methods 
of teaching reading that are called natural are exemplified in this beautiful little 
book ; teachers can study and follow it with the greatest confidence. very prim- 
ary school should have them, for they cannot afford to be without them. 





The following Normal Schools in Pennsylvania have adopted 
Appleton’s Readers: 


NORMAL SCHOOL, AT INDIANA, PA. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, AT KUTZTOWN, PA. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, AT MILLERSVILLE, PA. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, AT WEST CHESTER, PA. 
NORMAL SCHOOL AT BLOOMSBURG. PA. 
NORMAL SCHOOL AT SHIPPENSBURG, PA. 


The Instructors in these Institutions have nothing but praise for them. 


«THE VERY BEST. + 





From Elisa G.Westlake, Instructor in Elocution, State Normal School, Millersville, Pa. 

I consider Appletons’ Readers the very best I ever used. Prof. Bailey’s instruc- 
tions alone are worth more than double the cost of the books. No teacher can 
examine them without receiving some valuable hint or suggestion which will en- 
able him to teach the subject more intelligently. 





That eminent Divine and Educator, the President of Mercersberg College 
endorses them. 


from Rev. E. E. Higbee, Dd. D., Pre Stade nt of Mercersburg College, Me reersbure, Pa. 
I have very carefully examined Appletons’ Readers, and do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce them the best I have ever had in my hands. 





These Readers are arranged for teaching Reading upon the pian advocated by the 
leading educators of this country at Teachers’ Institutes for Years. ‘They have been 
adopted by over 2,200 Public Schoolsin Pennsylvania alone, within the last 16 months. 

Have you seen them? For full particulars, address 


JOHN A. M. PASSMORE, 
Gen’l Agent, Pottsville, Pa. 























>i D, APPLETON & COMPANY, < 


1, 3 & 5 Bond Street, New York. 
APPLETON'S+SCHOOL+ READERS. 


Hear what the Superintendent of the Famous Quincy Schools 
says of them: 











From Francis W. Parker, Superintendent of Schools, Quincy, Mass. 

Appleton’s Readers have been used in our schools for six months. As we use 
almost all the Readers published in this country, we have good opportunities for 
knowing the respective merits of each kind, and I unhesitatingly place your read- 
ers among ¢he very best. The First Reader is scientifically arranged. Al] methods 
of teaching reading that are called natural are exemplified in this beautiful little 
book; teachers can study and follow it with the greatest confidence. Avery prim- 
ary school should have them, for they cannot afford to be without them. 





The following Normal Schools in Pennsylvania have adopted 
Appleton’s Readers: 


NORMAL SCHOOL, AT INDIANA, PA. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, AT KUTZTOWN, PA. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, AT MILLERSVILLE, PA. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, AT WEST CHESTER, PA. 
NORMAL SCHOOL AT BLOOMSBURG. PA. 
NORMAL SCHOOL AT SHIPPENSBURG, PA. 


The Instructors in these Institutions have nothing but praise for them. 


“> THE VERY BEST. = 
From Eliza G.Westlake, Instructor in Elocution, State Normal School, Millersville, Pa. 
I consider Appletons’ Readers the very best I ever used. Prof. Bailey’s instruc- 
tions alone are worth more than double the cost of the books. No teacher can 
examine them without receiving some valuable hint or suggestion which will en- 
able him to teach the subject more intelligently. 








That eminent Divine and Educator, the President of Mercersberg College 
endorses them. 


From Rev. E. E. Higbee, D. D., President of Mercersburg College, Mercersburg, Pa. 
I have very carefully examined Appletons’ Readers, and do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce them the best I have ever had in my hands. 





These Readers are arranged for teaching Reading upon the plan advocated by the 
leading educators of this country at Teachers’ Institutes for Years. They have been 
adopted by over 2,200 Public Schonlsin Pennsylvania alone, within the last 16 months. 

Have you seen them? For full particulars, address 


JOHN &. M, PASSMORE, 
Gen’l Agent, Pottsville, Pa. 

















>t McGUFFEY’S <- 
REVISED READERS AND SPELLER. 


1,000,000. OVER ONE MILLION ALREADY INTRODUCED. — 1,000,000. 











McGuffey’s Revised Readers are the latest, the Ex. Intro, 
most attractive, and the best Readers published McGUFFEY’S REVISED FIRST READER. 10 3.16 
They cover a wider range of the best English lit 


erature than any other series ; McGUFFEY’S REVISED SECOND READER, 15 §=.80 
They contain selections from the writin f two = , 
McGUFFEY’S REVISED THIRD READER, 20 = .42 


hundred (200) standard authors 
They are better and more profusely illustrated than | yi ouppey's REVISED FOURTH READER, .25 50 
any other series. 
They are embellished with 250 engravings, all new, | MceGUFFEY’S REVISED FIFTH READER, 40 «7? 
by 60 of the best artists in America. 
McGUFFEY’S REVISED SIXTH READER, 50 = .85 


They are adapted to modern methods of tea 


The Typography, Printing, and Binding are in the ies * _r ieee 
McGUFFEY’S REVISED ECLECTIC SPELLER,  .10 18 


highest style of the book-making art. 


= 


VAN ANTWERP, Brace & Co., University of Tennessee. 
“I have received the beautiful series of MeGuffey’s Revised Readers, which you have been kind enough 
to send me, and I congratulate you upon the com )letion of a work which has added so greatly to the value 
and beauty of these standard and justly valu oks. 
“TT was ay] upil of Dr. McGuffey, and have always regarded him as among the wisest and best American 
educators. I know that he regarded these Readers as the most important work of his life—highly usefu 
as it was in other respects. 


“This revision is a worthy tribute to his memory, for which I take the liberty of thanking you; and I 
hope the series may long hold its honored | n the favor of the American pul . 
EDWARD S. JOYNES. 





FROM THE LITERARY WORLD, BOSTON. 


“ We must say of McGuFFEyY’s REVISED READERS that the selections, both in prose and verse, are un- 
commonly good; the gradation is judicious; and our most eminent authors are represented. The com 
piler’s constant aim is obvious, to produce er hical results in connection with drill in reading; and 
the books as a whole, as we have reason to testify from several weeks of actual trial, are very fascinating 
for pleasure reading. 

“* Their great charm, however, is in their pictures, which it is no exaggeration to say are in the best style, 
both as respects drawing and engraving, now mpassed by American art l here e any number of cuts 
scattered lavishly through the books which are equal in beauty 1 design and delicacy of execution to 


the best work that has been n in the ma ne We can say no more.” 





FROM THE AMERICAN STATIONER, NEW YORK, 


«« An event which is noteworthy for the influence will exert upon the future is the new edition of Mc 
Guffey’s Readers, by Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. Zhe point : Lich I refer is the marvelous excellence of 
the engravings. Money could buy nothing better in that line, and the engraver can produce nothing more 


perfect. It is of the style and quality familiar to the readers of the celebrated New York Illustrated Mag 
azines. When the boys and girls whose young eyes look on these splendid engravings become men and 


women, sham and shoddy in art will have to stand aside, will get no quarter from them.” 


McGUFPFEY’S REVISED READERS. 


ADOPTED FOR 





New York Crry, BrRooKkLyn, Saint Lovts, SAN FRANCISCO, CINCINNATI, 
Hosoxken, PATTEI nN. J., St. Josern, Mo., SACRAMENTO, CHATTANOOGA, 
lerre Haute, Dupugue, lowa, loreKa, KAnsAs, CHARLESTON, ILI KE. SAGANaw, Micn., 
Forr Wayne, Buruincron, lowa, Hutrcuinson, Kan., Lexincton, Ky., Cotumpbus, O., 
SANDUSKY, Paris, Ky., SHELBYVILLE, TRNN KIRKSVILLE, M Crepar Rapips, Ia., 
OSKALOOSA, Iowa Crrvy, . ru Benp, Inp. Dayton, O, Poxwtsmoutn, O., 
Cuiracorne™, O., SAVANNAH, Mo., CARBONDALE, ILL., Ricumonp, IND VALPARAISO, IND., 
Greenvitce, Micnu., Caxrovron, GA., RemMincTon, IND CONNERSVILLE, Ixp., ATLANTIC, lowa, 
Mexico, Mo., Wienrra, Kan. ErrinGuam, KaAs., Curnserrt, Ga., CIRCLEVILLE, O 
Newport, Ky,, ZANESVILLE, O., STEUBENVILLE, O CLARKSVILLE, Tenn., CAncinvicze, Ixx., 
GreensaurG, IND,, Garro.t Crry, IA, Mipp.Lerown, Mass., ASHLAND, Miss., OLaAmon, Me., 
Antrim, N. H., GeorGcrrown, Ky ANDERSON, IND., Prerce City, Mo., Hartrorp Ciry, Inpb., 
Witmincron, ILt., SAVANNAH, Mo,, HaMI.LtTon,O , BLoomMINGTON, IND., Sr. James, N. Y., 
Los AnGetes, CAL., Frepericktrown, Mo., Mansrig.p, O., Seymour, INnp., Suttivan, InD., 
Urpana, Itt., Co._umnbus, INpb., Ga.Lcatin, Mo., Americus, Ga Cuinton, Ixt., 
CaurFornia Pa.,, Ank, Citry,Kan.,, ConcorpbtA, KAn., BAHALia, Miss, Taunton, Mass., 
Newakk, O., Fiesuina, N. rHIANA, Ky Exk Fats, Kan., Co_umesus, Kan, 


And 500 other large Cities and Towns. 





Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., Publishers, Cincinnati & New York. 
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tA SUCCESS EVERYWHERE, * 
APPLETONS’ READERS, PENNSYLVANIA AGENCY QUACKENBOS’ our 


APPLETONS’ ARITHMETICS, 1) G) o 4 | AND RHETORIC 
» T ym TAnNIC # wo DAATC 
waoxexeos cramuars, | DP» Appleton X Co, | svsrs oxawie sooss 


; YOUMAN’S CHEMISTRY, 
APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES, EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, ns Glee 
MARSH’S BOOK-KEEPING, 


MODEL COPY BOOKS, HARKNESS’ LATIN SERIES. 
J. A. M. PASSMORE. Managos, | "ARKNESS’ LATIN SERIES 

QUACKENBOS’ HISTORIES. Other Stand: t_B ok 
POTTSVILLE, PA. — einen 














Jhe Books Demanded by Siaceiaiil 
> WHAT HEY THINK,+WHAYT HEY SAY. < 
$ The Latest and Best Text-Books. { 


[PPLEEONS QERIES OF READERS. 


From Pennsylvania School Journal, Edited by J. P. Wickersham, LL. D. 
Supt, Public Instruction, and J.P. McCaskey, Principal Male 
High School, Lancaster, Pa. 


We have been through Appletons’ Readers carefully from first to last, and are delighted 





As 





with them. Lessons on ‘* How to Read”’ are placed at intervals through them. ‘These 
present the most important principles of good reading in so sim] way that they can be 
readily understood by evena child. Being made reading exercises, they are not likely to 
be neglected as lessons upon Elocution frequently are when inserted as separate articles or 


by way of an introduction. 
GIVE ENTIRE SATISFACTION IN SCHUYLKILL COUNTY WHERE 
THEY ARE USED. 


From JESSE NEWLIN, Superintendent of Schools, Schuylkill Co., Pa., 
and President Penna. State Teachers’ Association. 





Having visited nearly all the forty-four districts in which Appletons’ Readers have been 
used during the school year about closing, it will no doubt be gratifying to the publishers 
as it is to the school officers to know that these Readers, without exception, have given en- 


tire satisfaction. 


From A. B. STEWART, ea of Schools, Del aware Co., Pa. 


I have carefully examined Appletons’ Readers and compar m with others of our 
School Readers. I consider ute superior to the  iedied teder | ised in our schools. 
From S. A. BAER, Supt. of Schools, Berks Co., Pa. 
I have carefully examined Appletons’ Series of Readers and regard them excellent in every 
articular ; ¢ verything that is essential to a first-class series is there, and nothing is there 


lat Is not essential, 


A full set of Appletons’ Readers will be sent pre-paid to any Director, Teacher, or Friend 
y s i d 

of Education, for examination, on receipt of $1.10. After inspection they can, tf desired, be 
returned, at our expense, and the money refunded. 


APPLETONS’ FIRST READER, - - - sO.1O l 
APPLHTONS’ SEHECOND READE! - - ] =O 
APPLETONS’ ‘lI yee oe RHADER, - - ) 
APPLHETONS’ FOURTH READER —+) 
APPLETONDS’ LE PE READER, - - LO OO 


JOHN A. M. PASE SMORE, Pottsville, Pa. 














WAE+BOW-+-0K-+NUMBERS 


Arches the Continent from Ocean to Ocean. 





Brooks's New Arithmetic¢s 
n> REALIZE THE PROMISE. 


On the Pacific, adopted by the State of Oregon, November 12, 1880, for Four 
Years. Onthe Atlantic by the City of Philadelphia, Dec. 14, 1880. 
City of New York, Oct., 1879; and City of Providence, (sec- 
ond City of New England) Dec. 17, 1880. Brooks's 
were chosen as the best in Providence over 
all of the principal Arithmetics of 
Boston, New York, and 
the West. 


+k See Prices in January No. of the Journal. x< 





‘2-@> 
EXTRACT [DEC. 18, 1880] FROM THE ,OVIDENCE EVENING PRESS. 
Brooks’s Normal Ser f Arithi , Geomet have a national reputa- 
tion, and a wide and permanent use. ‘J thor, Edward Brooks, A. M., Ph. D., Prin- 
cipal c Pennsy ! State Nor > I own and recognized ea 
; qual f ce it t] ( 
[hese works have an immense and g Phe ve | lopted recently 
. Philadelphia, New York City, and ¢ ( yy Stat tion. ‘They are standard by ad 
tion in Pennsylvania, Delaw , Mar m f New Jersey, d in use in many of 
the bD } \ t 
These works: wer ote fr ( nded by t French Commis- 
101 Centennial, perm t ntly fo1 ght to translate 
them f I i 
rhe true spirit of the new « tiol ! thought of modern arithmetic per- 
vade these books throug] It is im] rn to a practical or business subjects 
without finding new al format d j which show evidence of having 
been written after large 1 re nd tance with every brane of business as prac- 
ee dh (1 tion of t ) to be of great advantage to the 
»f hools of sf 
7 5 ¥ 2 q J | « a ° 
> > \e 
\fo as omery $ \ormai inion Judustria rawing, 
A y : 
IN'TRODUCTION PRICES.—Primary Books, 6 cts. Intermediate, 18 cts. 
NMianual for Py ary Books, S1i.20. 





>k Normal Educational Publications. *< 


Fewsmith’s English Grammars, Westlak Common School Literature, Westlake's How to 
Write Letters, Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks, Lyte’s School Room Songs, Institute 
Songs and Irstitute Glee Book, S| ;Te eB yoks on the Constitution, Peter- 

: son’ Far ir Science, Felton Cel : ye Out ine » Mans et 


For Particulars, Terms, and Circulars, address the Publishers, 


Sower, Potts & Co., Publishers, 
530 Market St., Philadelphia, 
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| On the Pacific, adopted by the State of Oregon, November 12, 1880, for Four 








THE +BOW-+0F-+NUMBERS 


Arches the Continent from Ocean to Ocean 





Brooks's New Arithmetic¢s 
“+ REALIZE THE PROMISE, -« 


Years. Onthe Atlantic by the City of ihiladelphia, Dec. 14, 1880. 
City of New York, Oct., 1879; and City of Frovidence, ‘sec- 
ond City of New England) Dec. 17, ':880. Brooks’s 
were chosen.as the best in Providence over 
all of the principal Arithmetics of 
Boston, New York, and 
the West. 


>k See Prices in January No. of the Journal. *< 
———+ <-> 


EXTRACT [DEC. 18, 1880] FROM THE PROVIDENCE EVENING PRESS 


Brooks’s Normal Series of Arithmetics, Algebra, and Geometry} ve a onal reput: 
ion, and a wide and permanent use. ‘Their author, Edward Brooks, A. M., | D., Prin- | 
cipal of-a Pennsylvania State Normal School, has been known and 1 enized for nearly 

juarter of a century, as one of the first teachers and educators of 

These works have an immense and increasing sale. ‘They have been adopted recently 
n Philadelphia, New York City, and Oregon by State action. The ndard by ad 
yptien in Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, much of New Jersey, and in use in many of 
the best schools from thé Atlantic to the Pacific 

These works were largely quoted from and highly commended by the French Commis- 
ion at the Centennial, and permission has been sought rece tly { transl 
them for the schools of Brazil. 

The true spirit of the new education and the analytic yught ithmetic per- 
vade these books throughout. It is impossible to turn to a practic ss subjects 


of having 


> aS prac - 


without finding new and fresh information, and problems which show evidence 
been written after large research and acquaintance with every bi f busine 
ticed to-day. The introduction of these books cannot fail to be of t ad tage to the 


schools of Providence. 


\foutgomery’s Normaf [Jnion [nSustrial [)rawing. 


PRICES.—Primary 3 
Manual for Primary 





ooks, 6 cts. Intermediate, 18 cts. 


INTRODUCTION 


$1.20. 


Books, 








~k Normal Educational Publications. \< 


= 


wsmith's English Grammars, Westlake’s Common School Literature, Westlake’s How to 
Write Letters, Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks, Lyte’s School Room Songs, Institute 
Songs and Institute Glee Book, Sheppard's Text-Books on the Constitution, Peter- 


son's Familiar Science, Pelton’'s Celebrated Outl:ne Map 


For Particulars, Terms, and Circulars, address the Publishers, 


Sower, Potts & Co., Publishers, 


— _— 


530 Market St., Philadelphia. 



























The Patent Triumph Desk. 


> DOVETAILED AND SYEEL-DOWELED.2*< 





The Most POPULAR DESE in the MAREET 





OVER ONE MILLION NOW IN USE. 





Its Jopularity and superiority are further attested and endorsed 


by hundreds of adoptions and readopiions in 188o, 
a few of which are herein named. 

ADOPTIONS, 1880 é | ADOPTIONS, Isso 

IN =a 
CAMDEN, N. J. POTTSTOWN, | 
ROCCHI TER, is Ws PHCENIXVILLE 
ALBANY READING. 
BINGHAMTON, SCRANTON, 
YRACUSE, HORNELLSVILLE,N 
HUNTINGDON, OONA 
LOCK HAVEN BRIDGETON, N. J 
NORRISTOWN HARRISBURG, PA. 


WILLIAMSPORT 
McKEESPORI 


INONGAHELA CITY 


MEADVILLI CASTLE, PA 
MONTOURSVILLI EASTON. 
LANCASTER I NTI 
SHAMOKIN, w ar - 
SHENAN DOAH CITY 

ERC! 


SP REWSBURY 
BOSTON, MASS 





&e-, & &e 


The Pennsylvania State Agriculiural Society Awarded the Highest Premium, 
September 16th, 1879, for 


>t Excellence in Comfort, Construction, and Durability. #< 





If you want a Desk that will stand as long as the house you 
are building, BUY THE “TRIUMPH.” 





[SEND FOR FULL DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


KEYSTONE SCHOOL & CHURCH FURNITURE CO., 


518 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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| gancaster Se of Vo ' 


“These Mottoes a Grand Hit.” 
207 Oc 
THIRTY MOTTOES AND 
THE LORD'S PRAYER. 
rorg@,00——_ 
r Neem GOD SEEST ME. Revense; Be Polite. Strive 


to Please. 2—Never Forget that God is Ruling 
‘With Malice toward None, With Charity 


for All." Boys, Don't be Mean. 3—Be Kind to One 
Another. Reverse: Always be ‘On Time."' No Idlers 
Here. 4—The Golden Ruic: Do unto Others as You 
would have Others do unto You. Kaeversea: Our Life 
is What We Make lt. 5.—The School Tax isthe Be 


Lost Time is Never Found Again. 6 
Is It True ? Is It Just ? Is It Kind 


Tax REVERSE: 
» Three Sieves: 








I'll Try may succeed: I Can't must fail. ‘‘W 
may Reach the Heuse of Never—Through the eto 
and-by."" 7.—Speak the Truth. No | Chrive 
x: Do One Thing at a Time, and that Well. 8 
Right. Have Faith in God. Reverse: Thorou 
vess First, Then Progress. 9.—Boys! Just do allt! 
G you can, and don't Make any Fuss about 
s Dickens’ Speech. Ruver ** Let noone consi 
e day as ended until the duties it brings |! bee: 
discharged.” -God Bless our Schoo Revense: A 





ent Worker is better than a Noisy Talke 11.—Ne 





Bad sughts. BeSelf-Reliant. Keverse: Lost! Te 
yolden Minutes, Each Studded with Sixty Diamon 
ids! 12.—The Lord's Prayer. Krv Chew 


zy, Drinking, Swearing: Boys, They ¢ 


Smoking, Lying 
I Choice Extracts as Sub-Mctto 


uch 


r MOTT 
IcOc MUI 


OES A GRAND HIT NEEDEI 


) EVERYWHERE | 














WiLL SELL WHEREVER SEEN. 
County Superintendents Recommend Them 
Teachers Think Them the Best and Cheape 
Mottoes published. 
HES MOTTO! have b ’ rove wherever 
As 1 me attractive t ‘ yf 
tt e price at wi y are | t 
flue the mind of many a pup! ns er 
wise in ure the finest extra a € 
t hina) bo the best 
f t Ss ed a Salmon and Greer half of 
h se 4 b the vemasn nv half Gre t t ] 
y Ta grec h the deep black t M ottoe | 
Chey are printe TON "BOT H SIDES " king one | 
lent to two—so that (hey may't | le r 
triety on the walls of he ch l-roon pre 
5 « lesson 19 moral rcondu i ur f suc 
{ ] well se he if 
t t w con vience it ’ 1 sent 


J.P. McCaskey. Lancaster, Pa. 





Do You 1 Read an Educational Journal ?—This | 


! ju 1 to be answered by t é h 
Examination by the: County Superint ! n It i | 
believed ul every teacher would be better fitt fo: 
his work were he a regular reader of this periodical, 
which contains nearly twice as much matter as mos: | 
ther tiona urnals on its exch inge Di- 
, rs, also, may fairly be asked the cbove question | 
e interest of the schools under their care. They | 
| the information concerning school matters whict | 
ntau the schools in all parts of the State | 
“ e benefited by \he more general subscription | 


90: Directors, as well as Teachers. 








** Pleasing 


Opinions of Directors. 


After Reading Them. I Diehl, Secre- 
I 4 l i Db t ; ar well 
i ti thy 


Cannot 


Due Without It. : an, 
r y H ( t . Buard feel 
Buty Properly Done. W.G Sec- 
tar I i und 
Dn 
Prompt and t nanimous M« 
go I " ae is “J Morris 
Li rain 1 ¥ t ‘7na 
\l i pti 
} t Ves," ” 
General Circulation. oA c 
, i , Mer 
r{ , i rd 
re hat 
s , 
Teachers and Directors.—\ il. D. Brigg 
retar I ! bD ,! i ur 
1 r i 
Improves on Acquaintance. 1 H rd 
The more 
, I 
** But one Opinion,’ y g t 
re by 
v DD } t 
“First Warrant Drawn.”’’ S 
| 
Ve 
Bb 
‘“Money Well Spent.”’ J M. Love, Secre 
ry i . for 
‘*The Journal Indispensable,’’—\Mr. ( H. 
1 t ta \ r 
rua 
**Al] the Light.’ y 
) | Ww rw 
**Poor Economy.’ 5G 
eer \ tr er 
{ > elt 
: wh 
“More tntelligently.’ ‘' ; , Secre 
' I ‘y 
l 4 
uP , ind 
a ie 
** The Future and the Past.’’ 
~ reta y 1) 


Doty.” 
l 


“Speedy Renewal,’’—! DI 
ry lew wlor B 
“Information: Received.” 
| I 
{ , W I vi 
B 
Ve 








































































«A SUCCESS EVERYWHERE, * 


—_ 





APPLETONS’ READERS, 

APPLETONS’ ARITHMETICS, 
QUACKENBOS’ GRAMMARS, 
APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES, 


PENNSYLVANIA AGENCY QUACKENBOS’ COMPOSITION 
a | AND RHETORIO ‘ 
yy a X : : 
1). A ppl eton & CO. xausrs prawine Booxs . 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMEN YOUMAN’S CHEMISTRY, f 
MUVLALIUIN CPA a 


AL Ut ARTMENT, 
MARSH’S BOOK-KEEPING, 








cuca moans TORE 4 PAREMERE, Mesaee, me 
Jhe Books Demanded by Educators 

> WHAT YAEY THINK,+WHAE THEY SAY. < 
¢ The Latest and Best Text-Books.: jf 
APPLETONS SERIES OF [READERS. f 





From Pennsylvani 


Supt, Public Instruction, and J.P. McCaskey, Frincipal Male 


We have been through Applet Read 


with them. Lessons o1 


a School Journal, Edited by J.P Wickersham, LL. D. 


High School, Lancaster, Pa 
| ~ rs carefully trom first to last, and are delight 
. ** How to Read” are placed at intervals through them. ‘Th 





present the most important principles of good reading in so simple a way that they can 


readily understood by 


ve neg 


by way of an introduction. 


GIVE ENTIRE SATISFACTION IN SCHUYLEKILL COUNTY WHERE 


From JESSE NEWLIN, Superintendent of Schools, Schuylkill Co., Pa., @ 
and President Penna. State Teachers’ Association. 


Having visited near] 
used during the school 


tire satisfaction. 


From A. B. 


ected as iessons 


as it is to the school officers to know that these Readers, without exception, have given en- 


even a child. Being made reading exercises. they are not likely 
upon Elocution frequently are when inserted as separate articles 





f 
THEY ARE USED. ] 


y all the ,/ty-four districts in which Appletons’ Readers have b 


year about sing, it will no doubt be gratifving to the publisher ' 
o i 


STEWART, Supt. of Schools, Delaware Co., Pa. 





I have carefully examined Applet ’ Readers and compared them with otncrs of our 
Sc hool Read rs. | cons ler li | rior to the Readers now us “d In our schools. 4 
y > . - =~ a 
From 3. A. BAER, Supt. of Schools, Berks Co., Pa. j 
, 
I have carefully examined Appletons’ Seri: f Readers and regard them excellent in every 
particular ; everything that is a first class series is there, and nothing is the: 
that is not essential. 
A full set of Appletons’ Readers wll be sent pre-paid to any Director, Teacher, or Frien 
of Education, for examination, on receipt of $1.10. After inspeciion they can, if desired, bi 
returned, at our expense, and the moncy refundcd ia 
: Exchange Introduction 
APPLE’TONS’ FIRS’I |} LA DER - oo = SO.1L0O QO 
APPLEH'TONS’ SECOND READER, - - 15 Pe P~ 
APPLEH'TONS’ CTHIRD RHADBER, - - ao 20 12 
APPLEVTONS’ FOURTH READER, - 25 .5G 7 
APPLETONS’ FIFTH READER, - - - Lo L.O0O : 


JOHN A. 


M. PASS:MORE, Pottsville, Pa. 
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>t McGUFFEY’S i< 


KADERS AND 





SN PELLER. 





1,000,000. 


OVER ONE MILLION ALREADY INTRODUCED. 


1,000,000. 





McGuffey’s Revised Readers are the 


most attractive, and the best Readers publ 


hed. 


McGUFFEY’S 


[hey cover a wider range of the best English lit- 


erature than any other series. 
They 
hundred (200) standard authors. 
They are better and more profusely ill 
any other series. 
They are embellished with 250 engravi 
by 60 of the best artists in America. 
re adapted to modern method 





1} ’ 
st style of the book-making art. 


VAN ANTWERP, Bracc & Co., 
«“T have received the beaut 


iful series ¢ 


McGuffey, anc 
educators. I know that he regarded the 


as it was in other respects. 


‘] was a pupil of D1 


f Man ’ 
f McGuffey’s Re 
to send me, and I congratulate you upon the completi 
and beauty of these standard and justly valued 


contain selections from the writings of two 


ngs, all new, 


of teaching. 


ography, Printing, and Birding are in the 


“ This revision is a worthy tribute to his memory 


hope the series may long hold its honor« 


d place in t 


McGUFFEY’S 
McGUFFEY’S 
McGUFFEY’S 
McGUFFEY’S 


REVI 


DT x 
UVISiD FIR 


Ex. Intro. 


READER, 10 = 16 


REVISED SECOND READER, 15 30 


REVISED THIRD READER, 20 86.42 


REVISED FOURTH READER, 25 8= 50 
REVISED FIFTH READER, 40 .72 
McGUFFEY’S REVISED SIXTH READER, 500 =.85 


McGUFFEY’S REVISED E 


lea) DOOKS, 


ork wh 


LECTIC SPELLER, — .10 13 


University of Tennessee. 


7 > = ' nal 

Readers, V en kind enough 
, ‘ } 

rf j l ») gpreally to the value 


Wl and American 
n | highly useful 


EDWARD S. JOYNES. 





FROM THE 
“ We must say of MCGUFFEY’S REV! 


LITERARY WORLD, 


ED READI 


commonly good; the gradation is judicious 
piler’s constant aim is obvious, to produce proper 
the books as a whole, as we have reason to ify f 
for pleasure reading. 

‘6 r great serge. Aowever. to ts 
both as respects drawing and engraving, ni omp 


scattered lavishly through these boo 


rk that has been seen in the may 


RS 


BOSTON. 


1 ver re un 
ted Lhe com 
n reading; and 
\ I inating 
s , hest st le, 
I er < cuts 
r 1t10n to 





FROM THE 


“ An event which is noteworthy f 


Inhuen 


tw 





AMERICAN STATIONER, NEW YORK, 


new ealti 


é We jf 

} “ } 71 Wiore 
y l iN I ig 

] mel and 





McGUPPFPEY’S REVISED READERS. 


Guffey’s Readers, by Van Antwerp, Brag 
) 2 y a 2 , 
the éhgravine Mi Ney could Ou} Noth 
” perfect. It is of the style and quality fa 
1 el azines. When the boys and girls whose 
women, sham and shoddy in art will have t 
U 
New York Cry, BROOKLYN, 
Hosoxken Patterson, N. J., 
Terre Haute, Dusvoue, lowa. 
v( Fort WayYng, Buruincron, lowa, 
y SANDUSKY, Paris, Ky., 
OSKALOOSA, Iowa City, 
Curracornue, O., SAVANNAH, Mo., 
GREENVILLE, Micu., CakrRoO.Lton, GA., 
Mexico, Mo., Wicuirta, Kan., 
” Newport, Ky,, ZANESVILLE, O., 
»} GreenssurG, IND,, Garro it Crry, Ia. 
[, Ce Antrim, N. H., Georcetown, Ky,, 


Witmincron, ILt., 
Los ANGgELEs, CAL., 
URBANA. ILL., 
CALIFORNIA PA.,, 
Newark, O., 








SAVANNAH, M 


FrepericktTown, Mo., 


Co.umesus, INb., 
Ark, City,Kawn., 
Fiusuina, N. Y., 


ADOPTED FOR 
Saint I 


vIS, SAN Fra ( wNATI 
Sr. Joseen, Mo,, SA CHATTAN 4 
Porexa, Kaz ( I I ANA licn 
HuTCHINSON A K 2) 
SHELBYVILLE, TEN I ( Rap IA 
Soutn Benp, I l I H, O 
CARBONDALE, I R1 1 ) V , Ini 
Remincron, I ( 7 low 
Ere jHAM, KA t i O 
STEUBENVILLE, UO ( ( ILL., 
Mi t Ma HLA ( M 
AND I I Hartrorp City, INp 
Hamict Oo, I 1 I JAM Des Wes 
MANSFIELD, O., Sey I & I IND 
GALLATIN, Mo AMERI GA ( ‘ aS OE 
ConcorptA, Kan., BaHAtia, Miss, ] e ¥, Mass., 
CYNTHIANA, Ky Erk Fatt KAN CoLuMBt 


And 500 other large Cities and 





Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., Publishers, Cincinnati & New York. 


Towns. 











>+kGET THE STANDARD! 


) The Siveeat and Most Complete Dictionary of the peiiiid Language. 
I — Sa 

| | JUST READY, A NEW EDITION OF 

a ) : " 

, Worcester’s Quarto Dictionary, 


) WITH SUPPLEMENT. 
Embracing 204 Additional Pages, Containing over 12,500 New Words and a 
Vocabulary of Synonymes of Words in General Use. 


A large, handsome volume of 2058 quarto pages, containing considerably more than 
115,000 Words in its Vocal ary, with their correct Pronunciation, De finitio yn, and Ety 
mology ; to which is appended articles, lists, and tables containing much val uable kindred 


information. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED AND UNABRIDGED, WITH FOUR FULL-PAGE ILLUMINATED 
PLATES, LIBRARY SHEEP, MARBLED EDGES, $10 





THE NEW EDITION OF 


>t WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY *#* 


t | Contains shousands of Words not to be fcund in adh other sane 
) “Tt follows from this with unerring accuracy that Worcester’s Dictionary, being | rred over all other 
by scholars and men of le tters, should be used by the youth of the country and adopted in the common 
schools." —New York Evening P. 


For sale “i ‘all Booksellers, or will be sent, carriage frec, on receipt of price by 


J.-B. LIPPINCOTT & Co., Publishers, 


715 & 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


> THE NEW ERA IN MUSIC. 


Jhe Jonic Sol-Fa Music Reader. 


By THEO. F. SEWARD ¢ an nd B 3. C. UNSELD. 








The Best Instruction Book for Progressive Teachers of Vocal Music, 


— Bl AUSE— 
It presents a Natur , Met ‘thod of Learning to Sing. : 
It Teact th Pur t Sight, ir al | t staff Notation, 
It leads to a mi h hi er Mu cal Intelligence t eit 
A large number of Te . eacy / ! I eir ¢ ( eply er d, and all 
the difficulties ol e >tuds t M ot t | ty a c ai ) the comy I $ tl lon 
Sol-fa Method, 


GIVE IT A CAREFUL TRIAL, YOU WILL BE DELIGHTED WITH IT. 


Circular sent Free. The Book sent on receipt of 35 cents, 


remectarese BIGLOW @ MAIN, ™*"itv'daitre 


LH i} p _ FOR 0 EA * _ JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


Rid tt I i tive Gr: ar. 
Garmore’ Ss ) Ph Ear Drums Ridpatts Gram. School Hist. of the U. S, 


Ridpath'’s Academic Hist. of the U, S, 
PERFECTLY RE STORE THE HEARING Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics 
and perforin the work of the Nuateral Mousa, . 





a 
4 





A! ways in position, bat invisible to semeen. | Milne Ly Elements of Algebra. 
Conversation and even wh apers he ardidistinetiy. We } Forbricer’s Patent Drawing Tablets. 
refer to thoes uaing them, Be ive curcular | Smith's Practical Music Reader. 
Address JOUN & ARMORE ry oo., | First Lessous in oe Aner es 
8. W. Ovruer Sth & Race Sts, C ineinnatl, o. CINCINNATL PHIL / HIA. CHICAGO. 



























THE BOW OF NUMBERS 


Arches the Continent from Ocean to Ocean. 





: [ GJ) <8 9 : 
Brooks's New Arithmetic¢s 


+ REALIZE THE PROMISE, :« 


On the Pacific, adopted by the State of Oregon, November 12, 1880, for Four 


Years. 


On the Atlantic by the City of Philadelphia, Dec. 14, 1880. 


City of New York, Oct., 1879; and City of Providence, (sec- 


ond City of New England) Dec. 17,1880. Brooks’s 
were chosen as the best in Providence over 
all of the principal Arithmetics of 
Boston, New York, and 
the West. 


>k See Prices in January No. of the Journal. * 


—__ —— «2-e> — 
EXTRACT [DEC. 18, 1880] FROM THE PROVIDENCE EVENING 


Brooks’s Normal Series of Arithmetics, Algebra, and Geometry have a 1 
tion, and a wyde and permanent use. Their author, Edwar 
cipal of a Pennsylvania State Normal School, has been known and 1 
a quarter of a century, as one of the first teachers and e 

These works have an immense and increasing sale. ‘They } 
n Philadelphia, New York City, and Orego. ; h 

ption in Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, much of New Jersey, 
to the Pacifi 


the best schools from thé Atlantic 





y 





| 
| 
} 














These works were largely quoted from and highly commended by the Fren 
ion at the Centennial, and permission has been sought 1 ly for the 1 
them for the schools of Brazil. 

The true spirit of the new education and the analytic thought of 1 

» these books throughout. It is Im] ossible to turn t pl ( 

without finding new and fresh information, and problems which show « 
been written after large research and acquaintance with every branch of 
ticed to-day. The introduction of these books cannot fail to be of great advant 


schools of Providence 





~<~ 


\fontgomery’s Normal [Juton | isustrial [jrawing. 


INTRODUCTION PRICES.—Primary Books, 


Manual for Primary 





ermediate 


, 18 ects. 


>t Normal Educational Publications. < 


vsmith'’s English Grammars, Westlake’s Common 
Write Letters, Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks, Lyte’s Sch 
Songs and Institute Glee Book, SI 
son's Familiar Science, Pelton’s Celebrated Outline Maps, etc. 

Lyte’s Practical Book-Keeping and Blanks. 


For Particulars, Terms, and Circulars, address the Publishers, 


E. 


oy 
2 


eppard s Text-B IOKS ON TN “oO! JtiION 


Sower, Potts & Co., Publishers, 


530 Market St., Philadelphia, 




















THE BEST AND THE STANDARD. 


_ GET THE BEST. 








If you intend to get the New Edition of 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED, 


“DO IT NOW.” 


New Edition of WEBSTER has 
118,000 Words, 3000 Engravings, | 
4600 NEW WORDS and Meanings, 
Biographical Dictionary | 

of over 9700 Names. 





hy-In meeting names in reading, how fre- 
quently the thought is in mind, “Who was he? 
Where was he? What was he? and when was 


he?” The New Biographical BNoetions ary in 
Webster’s Unabridged answers these q i 


A WHOLE LIBRARY IN ITSELF. 
INVALUABLE IN ANY FAMILY, 
AND IN ANY SCHOOL. 


BEST FOR FAMILIES. 
‘pendix and — nf en ym in the Ap- G 
EB‘. pad cory SS a vast storehouse of use- E 
ee One 

BEST IN ns are nearly a» nc 
Diexccuted as Bank Note engraving” 
se = as any other Dict vy. Je 
es Aapled, showing 20 sy rou $ together. dita 

BEST FOR SCHOOLS. 


IOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY has « "BB 
9700 Names of noted persons. 

ach word in Supplement has be« 

lected and defined with great cars 
UPPLEMENT, contains over 4600 
New Words and Meaning 


Ps Biter of Ships on page 180, show FIN 
»A CHOICE GIFT 
FOR PASTOR, TEACHER, PARENT, CHILD, FRIEND. 


THE NATIONAL Scempane. 


Ss“ of Webster } is over SO tin im« s 
ww sale of any other s ries of Dictionari¢ =S 


he “highest =r. of the Co 
definition.”—C of Justice W tite. 


n almost universal authority in decid- 
A ing the meaning of we ords. Al 
‘o other Dictionary has been bought by 
Whe: Dietonary its Schools : N 
Dees on which nine-tenths of the 
School Books of the country are based 
A uthority in the Government Pr nting | 
Office at Washington. Jan. 188 A 


ecommended by State Supt’s Schools in 
36 States, and §O College Pres’ts 


WEBSTER’ S UNABRIDGED. 


following, from Webste r, ‘page 1164, sho 
the val 1e of the Illustrative Definitions in 


Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary 





1, flying jib; 2, jib; 3, fore-top-mast-stay sail ; 
4, fore-course; 5, f psail; 6, foretop-gallant 
sail 5 7, fore-roy: al; 8, t re sky-sail; 9, fore-roy- 
al idding sail : 10, foretop-gallant studding- 
=n 11, foret mt “m ast studding-sail; 12, main- 
course; 13, maintopsail; 14, maintop-gallant 
sail; 15, main-royal; 16, main sky sail; 17, 

sin royal studding-sail; 18, ma p -gallant 

lding-sail; 19, maintop-mast st \ddlng eal 
20, mizzen-course; 21, mizzen-t ail; 
mizzen-top-gallant sail; 23, I 
mizze ‘pie sail; 25, mizzen-spanker. 
ctures in We bat r under the 12 words, 
Be e of, Boile r, Castle, Column, Eye, Horse, 
Moldings, P hrenology, Ravelin, Ships, 
pages 1164 and 1219) Steam engine, Tim- 
bers, define 343 words and terms far better 
ian they could be defined in words. 


GET THE BEST. 
Best For Spelling. 
Best For Definitions. 
Best For Pronunciation. 
Best For Illustrations. 
Best For Brief Biography. 
Best For Etymology. 
Best For Synonyms. 


Warmly Indorsed by the 
Teachers of the Country. 
Scholars of the Country. 
Schools of the Country, 
Press of the Country. 

eople of the Country. 
English Speaking People 
of hc World. 
blished by G. &C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass, 
Aiso Webster’s National Pictorial Dictionary. 
1040 Pages Octavo. 600 Engravings. 





JD | Webster Abridgments,— published by 


IVISCN, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., New York. 
Webst er’s Primary School Dict’y, one Engravings. 
Common School “ 27 
High School . 297 y 


ictionary that a eee enpeee Ss Sao D o “ Academic “s 344 ee 


than 32, OOO public schools in U. 
®Is IT NOT THE STANDARD? 


Counting House with many Illustrae 
tions, and yaluable tables not to be found elsewhere, 


















>*The Goshen Desk.#< 

They will Stand 
Perfectly 

“Solid: and Firm 


as long 








The Heaviest, 


















Strongest, 


Handsomest 


AND 


Most Durable 
Desk 


as any Building 
which 


In America. They are Placed. 











Avoid the annoyance of repairing light and rickety furniture, by purchasing desks known 
to possess the requisite firmness and strength. 
j All correspondence promptly attended to, and,as we are not interested in any combination of 
any nature whaiever, we can, and Will, when called upon, make prices that will not fail to 
please you. Send for circulars. Address 


The Noble School Furniture Co., 
Wilkes Barre, Penna. 


Agents Wanted in Every County in the State. 


| . : NATIONAL SCHOOL 


> HLOCUTION AND ORATORY. > 


1416 & 1418 Chestnut Street. 


es Chariered, March, 1875. *< 
; GRANYS DIPLOMAS IN ELOCULION AND ORATORY. 


——?—>+ 
Nineteen Teachers and Professors, specialists in their several departments. 
Four regular Terms of Nine Weeks each anda Summer Term each year. Students can Graduate and 
secure Diplomas in two terms. 
: Persons who desire to become Teachers of Reading, Elocution and Oratory, or to study for Public Speak- 
ing, Reading, or Recitation, should send for 77-page Catalogue, with particulars, terms, etc. 
Speech improved in tone of voice, in articulation, in enunciation, in expression, etc. 




















Publication Department---Elocution in Literature. 


THE ELOCUTIONIST’S ANNUAL. Nos. 1 to 8inclusive. No. 8, just issued contains 
the latest and best Readings, (including Whittier’s “The King’s Mission,” and Tennyson’s “ The First 
Quarrel,” “ The Defense of Lucknow,” etc., all new), Recitations, Dialogues and Tableaux, admirably ad- 
apted to public and private schools, exhibitions, celebration, and anniversary occasions, Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of 35 cents. 


BEST THINGS from BEST AUTHORS, Vol.I., II. Postpaid, $1.50. 
THE PRACTICAL ELOCUTION, sent postpaid, $1.25. A simple and practical work 


which any teacher can use or teach successfully. 
These books can be used successfully with single pupils or in reading classes. Address 


J. H. BECHTEL, Secretary, 
National School ‘of Elocution and Oratory 
1416 & 1418 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia. 
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«A SUCCESS EVERYWHERE, 





APPLETONS’ 


READERS, PENNSYLVANIA AGENCY QUACKENBOS’ COMPOSITION 








APPLETONS’ ARITHMETICS, ) 4) 9 “Xx AND RHETORIO, 

QUACKENBOS’ GRAMMARS, I ° Appleton x Co. KRUSI'S DRAWING BOOKS, 
APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES, EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. SoS Sees: — 
MARSH’S BOOK-KEEPING, Nothing 
MODEL COPY BOOKS, HARKNESS’ LATIN SERIES Srossin 
QUAGKENBOS’ Eustornés, VON A. M. PASSMORE, Marager, BESS LASS CBRIES, ted 
nik POTTSVILLE. PA. Other Standard Text—Books. meg 
ow Oe 
The Wi 
The Books Demanded by Educators, J: 
innal 
»> TB Hil WwW ty W TH .t. TIT W tw CTV &. ro-Day 
> WHAT YAEY THINK,+WHAY HEY SAY. < ves 
tal be 


4 , The Latest and Best Text-Booiks, °- Damen 





From Pennsylvania School Journal, Edited by J. P. Wickersham, LL. D. 
Supt, Public Instruction, and J.P. McCaskey, Principal Male 


We have 








Pia ONS’ QERIES OF READERS. | 2 


High School, Lancaster, Pa. 
been through Appletons’ Readers carefully from first to last, and are delighted 





with them. Lessonson ‘* Howto Read”’ are placed at intervals through them. ‘These Cub 

present the most important principles of good reading in so simple a way that they can be a 
readily understood by evena child. Being made reading exercises. they are not likely to Taule 
be neglected as lessons upon Elocution frequently are when inserted as separate articles or nse 
by way of an introduction. Batt! 





GIVE ENTIRE SATISFACTION IN SCHUYLKILL COUNTY WHERE rhe 


From JE 


Having visited nearly all the //¢y-four districts in which Appletons’ Readers have been 


used during the school year about closing, it will no doubt be gratifying to the publishers 
as it is to the school officers to know that the se Readers, without exception, have given en- 
tire satisfaction. 


From A. B. be ynterviiie Supt. of Schools, Delaware Co., Pa. 
I have carefully examined App! ;’ Readers and compared them with others of our 
School Readers. I consider them superior to the Readers now used in our schools. 


THEY ARE USED. : ‘ea 


M 
SSE NEWLIN, Superintendent of Schools, Schuylkill Co., Pa., eee 
and President Penna. State Teachers’ Association. et 


i 





From S. A. BAER, hess. of Schools, Berks Co., Pa. ' 





I have carefully examined Appleto1 ’ Series of Readers and regard them excellent in every The | 
particular ; everything that is essential to a first-class series is there, and nothing is there Ly C 
that is not essential. wed 

A full set of Appietons’ Readers will be sent pre-paid to any Director, Teacher, or Friend Blew 
of Education, for examination, on receipt of $1.10. After inspection they can, if desired, be rhe 
returned, at our expense, and the money refunded. Ring 

2 7 Exchange Introduction tra 
APPLETONS’ FIRST READER, - - - $0.10 -20 
APPLHETONS’ SECOND READER, - - LS 32 
APPLETONS’ 'THIRD READER, - - 20 42 
APPLE'TONS’ FOURTH READER, . 25 56 -, 
APPLETONS’ FIFTH READER, *- - - 40 1.00 been 
ee ae mail 


JOHN A. M. PASSMORE, Pottsville, Pa. 
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THE BOW OF NUMBERS 


Arches the Continent from Ocean to Ocean. 





Brooks's New Arithmetics 


“> REALIZE THE PROMISE, 


On the Pacific, adopted by the State of Oregon, November 12, 

Years. On the Atlantic by the City of F hiladelphia, Dec. 14, 1880. 
i City of New York, Oct., 18° 79; and City of Providence, (sec- 
ond City of New Engl: and) : lec. 17,1880. Brooks’s 

were chosen as the best Providence over 

all of the principal Avinlhendtion of 
Boston, New York, and 
the West. 


1880, for Four 


>k See Prices in January No. of the Journal. *< 
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them for the schools of Bra 
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. ° », Bai cr ¥ ° 
No nfsor Hery s Normal f)nton [udus trial [)rawing. 
INTRODUCTION PRICES.—Primary Books cts. Intermediate 


iy 
Manual for P1 ary Books, $1.2 


, 18 cts. 





>k Normal Educational Publications. ‘< 


Fewsmit English Gramm Westlak: . [ ti Westlake’s How 
A 4 | 4 4 1 > 
\ V te Lette rs, Lloyd L erature Tt { ; r Ly ry m oongs, institute 
Songs and Institute Glee Book, Sheppa Text-B the Constitution, Peter- 
son's Familiar Science, Pelton’s Celebrated Outline Maps, et 
! 4 r [ j r> i . 
Ly rract 1; it r"\ I ra 1 blank 


For Particulars, Terms, and Circulars, address the Publishers, 


Ssower, Potis & Co., Publishers, 





530 Market St., Philadelphia, 
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it RE AD 
| What is said of the “ AUTOMATIC” by Prominent Educators, ad | 
Members of School Boards in Important Cities and Tow: 
where it is in use. 


‘rom President J. W. STERNS, of the State Normal Sc! 
Wis., March 11, 1881 





| I » Automatic Seats have been in use in t A 
th nd give general satisfaction. Nod 
| ting the pupils to use them as intended by the inventor, nor | . oa 
»use of them. On the other hand they e 
y othe t with which I am acquainted, keep t 





From LAURA D. AYRES, Principal Armour Street School, Ch 





W I h ly plea ed wi ith tl ie \utomati school Fu 
year, It is hand ome, al l appar tly more d 
\ point of the great t importans in 5 fav 


ind healthful position on tl 


From CHARLES MURPHY, Janitor and Engi: 


ee Died oe OChinann 

School Building, Chicago 

| ' ' , , 

! WJuring tne . years tnal I have been engineer nod 7 ( | 
I ve n before had the care of school ks t 1 
i A . a RO } 

| Au iatic now 1n use 1n our building, an 

; ; 
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| From J. W. RUSSELL, Treas., Janesville, Wisconsin | 
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JOHN BAER’S SONS, Lancaster, Pa 


General Agents for Eastern Penusylvan 




















«A SUCCESS EVERYWHERE, 





APPLETONS’ READERS, PENNSYLVANIA AGENCY QUACKENBOS’ COMPOSITION 
APPLETONS’ ARITHMETIOS ») y AND RHETORIO, 
» on on - 
QUACKENBOS’ GRAMMARS, 4 ° Appl eton i CoO.  xausrs prawine BOOKS, 
theo YOUMAN’S CHEMISTRY, 
MARSH'S BOOK-KEEPING, 


JOEN A. M. PASSMORE, Manager, HARKNESS’ LATIN SERIES, 
POTTSVILLE, PA. Other Standard Text-Books. 


The Books ammount by Educators, 
> WHAT THEY THINK, +WHAY YHEY SAY. - 
¢ Tyhe Latest and Best Text-Booke.; Fe 
\ 


a NERIES OF [READERS. 


From Pennsylvania School Journal, Edited by J. P. Wickersham, LL. D. 
Supt, Public Instruction, and J.P. McCaskey, Principal Male 
High School, Lancaster, Pa 


APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES, EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
MODEL COPY BOOKS, 
QUACKENBOS’ HISTORIES. 











We pee been through Appletons’ Readers carefully from first to last, and are delighted 
with ther Lessons on ‘* How to Read”’ are placed at intervals through * aie These 
present the most important principles of good reading in so simple a way that they can be 
readily understood by evena child. Being made reading exercises, they are not likely to 
be neglected 8 le sons upon Elocution frequently when inserted as separate articles or 
by wi Ly of an introduction 





GIVE ENTIRE SATISFACTION IN SCHUYLKILL COUNTY WHERE 
THEY ARE USED. 


From JESSE NEWLIN, Superintendent of Schools, Schuylkill Co., Pa., 
and President Penna. State Teachers’ Association. 


Having visited nearly all the //ty-four districts in which Appletons’ Readers have been 
used during the school year about closing, it will no doubt be gratifying to the publishers 
as it is to the school officers to know that t Readers, without exception, have given en- 


tire satisfaction. 
From A. B. STEWART, Supt. of Schools, Delaware Co., Pa. 

I have carefully examin ed Appletons’ Readers and compared them with others of our 

Sche ol Readers. I consider them superior to the Readers now used in our schools. 
From 5S. A. BAER, Supt. of Schools, Berks Co., Pa. 

I have carefully examined Appletons’ Series of Readers and regard them excellent in every 
particular ; everything that is essential to t-cl series is there, and nothing is there 
that is not essential, 


, 


A full set of Appletons’ Readers will be sent pre-paid to any Director, Teacher, or Friend 
of Education, for examination, on receipt of $1.10. After inspection they can, if desired, be 
returned, at our expense, an 1 the money refundea 
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fhe Heaviest, 
Strongest, 


Handsomest 


AND 


Most Durable 
Desk 


In America. 





eile sess the requisite firmness and strength. 


id the annoyance of repairing light and rickety 


All correspon: lence promptly attended to, and, as we are not inte? 


any nature whatever, we CAN, an aw ill, when cal, 


please you. Send for circulars. Address 


‘cd up 7, 


Wa 


sted in 


> price s tha wil 


The Noble School Furniture Co., 


Wiises Barre 


Agents Wanted in Every County in 


the Sta 


ns 





MITCHELL’S = \ex.Biiter 
_NEW ae 
Series, $29. OUTLINE 
ee an MAPS. 
THE NEW  __ .. worden. 
AMERICAN 2. st catekes 
es. perset. READING 
wind companion. COAARTS., 


Published by 
T. H. BUTLER & CO., Philada. 


HOPE™:-DEAF 


Garmore’s Artificial Ear Drums 


PERFECTLY RE STORE THE HEARING 

and perform the work of the Natural Drum. 

Always in position, but invisible to others. All 

Conversation and even wns heard distinctly. Wo 

“alien JON Gh Send for descriptive circular. 
Address JOHN GARMORE & 00., 

. W. Oorner Sth & Kace Sta, Cineinnatt, 0. 
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UT he Words.” 
The Words Without the Music. 


Songs and Hymns: Old 
PENNSYLV 


NDRED 


A A al . 
ANIA SONG ¢ 


JONES EBROTHE R 


PURBLISHE 


RS O 





Ridpath’s Inductive Gram: 
School Hist. of the U. 8. 


Ridpath’s Gram. 


Ridpath’s Academie Hist. o 


Milne’s Inductive Arithmeti« 
Milne’s Elements of Algeebri 
Forbriger’s Patent Drawing 


Smith's Practical Masie Re« 
First la essons in | Pailok ey 


7 
CINCI 


ie 





=e iS & CO. ’ 


ECTION. 
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Summer Normal ew School. 





FIFTH ANNUAL SESSI IN, for Teacher » OUT 
Industrial Drawing, Water Color, Oil Painting, and 
Exper es low he): if circular. 


Ww.s. GOODNOUGH, Columbus, Ohio 


Supt. of Drawing in Publi 


ye? > 
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>t McGUFFEWY’S i-< 
REVISE DRE ADEA ERS AND SPELI Rm | 


a | 
OVER H MULLIN ALREY ADY INERODUCED. 1,000,000 
| sn Bawisad Raadans 
0 
EV 
sOSTO 
20 NER, NI 





McGUPPEY’S a EVI SED READERS. 
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And 500 other ree Cities and Town 





Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co.., Publishers Cincinnati & New York. 
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Prepared with the assistance of many of the best practical teachers 
in this country. They are just fitted to the wants of the school-room, 
and yet retain all the originality and freshness which have made Prof. 


Olney’s Books so attractive. 


>k NOW READY. t+ 


OLNEYW’S FIRST LESSONS IN 
ARITHMETIC, 


This book gives the mostartractive and thorough 
presentation of Primary Arithmetic of any yet pub- 
ished It is very elegantly lllustratea, 
plenty of work for the scholar. 

Introductory price, 20 cents. Exchange, 15 cents, 

Bound in fall cloth, Introductory price, 25 cents, 
Exchange, 2 cents, 


OLNEY’S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. 


This book contains 400 pages, and more examples 
for practice than any other book of its class ; and the 
examples are better graded and more practical, 

The rules are brief aud clear. 

Introductory price, 48cents. Exchange, 35 cents. 

Bound in cloth, leather back. Introductory price, 
56 cents. Exchange, 45 cents, 

These two bouks forma full and complicte 
course. They contain more work and at a 
less price than any other series. 


OLNEY’S SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC, 
This book is a thoreugh and exhaustive treatise, 
and is designed only tor Normal Schools, High Schools 
and Colleges, 


Introductory price, bound in cloth, leather back, 
Scents Exchange, 60 cents, 


and has | 


| series 


Olney’s First Principles of Algebra. 


This is a most admirable book for beginners in 
Algebra. Boundin cloth, leather back, Introduc- 
tory price, 66 cents. Exchange, 50 cents, 


OLNEY’S COMPLETE ALGEBRA. 


New Edition, in large, eleganttype. It will 
be ready in June, and will be the handsomest Algebra 


| published. 


These books form the BEST and Cheapest 
of Arithmeiics and Algebras ever 
published. 
™ i 
AVERY'S FLEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY .— 
Will be ready in July. Sample pages sent free on 
application Avery’s Elements of Natural Phil- 
osophy bas had a most wonderful success 
COLTON’S NEW GEOGRAPHIES, Edition for 
Issl about ready, with the most complete Statistt- 
cal Tables ever put in a School Geography, and 
many other improvements 
PATTERSUN’S SPELLERS. Best ever printed, 
LOSSING'S Ot TLINE U. 8. HISTORY. New 
Edition, now ready, down to Iss] 
HIt.t*S RHETORIC AND PALMER’S BOOK- 
KEEPING, 
se Sample pages sent free on application. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 8 Murray Street, New York. 


Or 


M.B.SLOAN, 198 Penn Avo., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Patent Triumph Desk. 


>k DOVE-TAILED AND STEEL-DOWELLED.{< 





ADOPTED 


1880 
IN 
READING, PA, 
ALTOONA, 
POTTSTOWN, “ 
LANCASTER, “* 
HUNTINGDON, “ | 


NORRISTOWN, “™ | 





ADOPTED 


18s0 


IN 

RA ON PA 
HAMOKIN, 
I ASTLI 


TUNKHANNOCK 


MARIETTA 


ad = PITTSTON 
SHENANDOAH, 3 
J : | LOCK HAVEN, 
PHCENIXVILLE, “ | 
» = ZAY . FALL 
EASTON, oo ena ae wy 
| 
&e., &e | Re é . 
Lane I Pa.. Marcn r88r 
_ “Our Board have purchased within three years 12390 Trtumpn Doverattep Des! Th e nt isfaction 
We were offered other desks in competition at lower prices, but took the ‘ Tr solely or r i to be the 
most economical in the end, We do not hesitate to say that we consider it the strongest and most dura te awe ever 
seen, [Signed.] ; H. E. SLAYMAKER, Chairman Building Committee. 


D. HARTMAN, Chairman Furniture Committee. 


( oveteniilice. 


J. I. HARTMAN, Chairman Property 


The Pennsylvania State Agricultural Society Awarded Highest Premium Sept. 16, 1879, for 
«Excellence in Comfort, Construction and Durability..: 
KEYSTONE SCHOOL AND CHURCH FURNITURE COMPANY, S18 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


{Q3"Send for Full Descriptive Circulars. ge} 








1881. «THE* 1881. 


“AUTOMATIC,” 





SELF- FOLDING | SCHOOL SEAT. 


The Automatic Desks now in 
use in this city have several 
points of great merit. I refer 
especially to the ease with which 
the seat is raised or lowered; to 
the support secured by the braces 


underneath, and to thegact that 


The tests we have given the 
Automatic Seats confirm me in 
my judgment that they will 
prove to be more economical and 
more satisfactory in every re- 
spect, than any seats we have 
ever before used.-JAmMes Frake 





Chatrman Committee on Appa- an erect position is made easy to 
watus and Furniture of the the student.—J. M. B. Srit, 
hicago Board of Education uperinteudent Detroit Schools 
° > -- (a) e 
——L, + aL i Qn 





>t RE A Dike 


What is said of the “AUTOMATIC” by Prominent Educators, and 
Members of School Boards in Important Cities and Towns 


where it is in use. , 


From President J.W.STEARNS, of the State Normal School, Whitewater, 
Wis., March 11, 1881. 

The Automatic Seats have been in use in the Assembly Room of this Normal School 
for six months, and give general satisfaction. No difficulty has been experienced in get- 
ting the pupils to use them as intended by the inventor, nor have we found any inconven- 
venience in the use of them. Onthe other hand they economize room, and better than 
any other seat with which I am acquainted, keep the pupils in a proper, upright position. 





From LAURA D. AYRES, Principal Armour Street School, Chicago. 


We are highly pleased with the Automatic School Furniture which has been in use in 
our building one year. It is handsome, and apparently more durable than any I have 
before seen. A point of the greatest importance in its favor is, thatitissoarranged as to 
induce an erect and healthful position on the part of the pupil. 

From CHARLES MURPHY, Janitor and Engineer of Armour Street 
School Building, Chicago 

During the six years that I have been engineer and janitor of school buildings in Chi- 
cago, I have never before had the care of school desks that were so firm dr so handsome 
as the Automatic now in use in our building, and none that were so convenient for both 
pupils and janitor. 








From J. W. RUSSELL, Treas., Janesville, Wisconsin. 

The Automatic School Seats are, in the opinion of the entire school board, the nearest 
to perfection of anything that we have seen in that line. They are admired by teachers, 
pupils, parents, and visitors. These seats are easy to the back, are noiseless, con- 
venient and beautiful. 





+k CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. *< 
JOHN BAER’S SONS, Lancaster, Fa., 


General Agents for Eastern Pennsylvania. 


























>t McGUFFEY’S < 
[REVISED READERS AND SPELLER. 


| ) 
| 1,000,000. OVER ONE MILLION ALREADY INERODUGED. — 1,000,000. 






























































{cGuffey’s Revised Readers are the a the . Ex. Intro. 


most sttractive. and the best Readers publis! | McGuffey’s Revised First Eclectic Reader, . $0.10 $0.17 
They cover a wider range of the best Engl ch lit- | 
= 2! rf. eso dD . y BR ; 4 1 
erature than any other series. MeGufey § KeVised Second Heiectic Aeader, 1d 30 
They contaih selections from the writings of two — ae 
= McGuffey’s R 


Revised Third Eclectic Reader 25 42 


hundred (200) standard authors. 
[hey are better and more profusely illustrated than McGuffey’s Revised F 








| ‘ S nevi urth Eclectic Reader, ou 50 
any other series | 

Chey are embellished with 250 engravings, all new, McGuffey’s Revised Fifth Eclectic Reader, 45 72 

o of the best artists in America. ~ 

[hey are adapted to modern methods of teaching. | MeGuffey’s Revised Sixth Eclectic Reader, 50 85 

The Typography, Printing, and Binding are in the s . he e 
highest style of the book-making art. | McGuffey’s Revised Spelling Book, 10 17 
VAN ANTWERP, BrAGG & Co., University of Tennessee. 

‘I have received the beaut iful series of McGuffey’ s Revised Readers, which you hay n kind enough 
to send me, and I congratulate you upon the com] I tion of a work which has a itly to the value 
ind beauty of these standard and j justly valued books, 

“I was a pupil of Dr. McGuffey, and have always regarded him as among the v t best American 

tors. I know that he regarded these Readers as the most important work of h li highly useful 
as it was in other respects. 
This revision is a worthy tribute to his memory, for which I tal t] liberty of thanking you; and I 


hope the series may long hold its honored place in the favor of the American pi 
EDWARD S. JOYNES. 





FROM THE LITERARY WORLD, BOSTON. 
«We must say of MCGUFFEY’S REVISED READERS that the selections, both in é 1 verse, are un- 








commonly good; the gradation is judicious ; and our most eminent: rs ar t The com 
piler’s constant aim is obvious, to produce proper ethical resul ir onnection h in reading; and 
the books as a whole, as we have reason to testify from several weeks of a lal - V y lascinating 
for pleasure reading. 

“ Their great charm, however, ts in their pictures, which it ts no exa ration to sa ¢ in the best style, 
both as respects drawing and engraz ing, NOW Cé os d by An 11 4 lL her y number of cuts 
scattered iavi hly thre ugh these books which are eq 7 In Deaul na aé sign and ad icy < execution to 


the best work that has been seen in the magazines. We can say no m 





FROM THE AMERICAN STATIONE R, NEW YORK, 





An event which is noteworthy for the influence it w exert upon the t v € nof Mc 
Guffey’ s Readers, by Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. Zhe point to u t Lreferi y lous ex nce of 
the engravings. Money could buy nothing better in t and the ev p uce nothing more 
perfect. It is of the style and quality familiar to the of ¢ N i Mag 

ines. When the boys and girls whose young eyes look on these splendid engt ecome men and 
yomen, sham and shoddy in art will have to stand aside, will get no quarter from ¢ 





McGUFFEY’S REVISED READERS. 


ADOPTED FOR 


New York Crry, BrRooKk.iyn, Saint Lovts, San Franci {CINNATI 
HosoKen, Patrerson, N. J., Sr. Josern, Mo., SACRAMEN CHATTAN 3A 
lerre Haute, Dusvugue, lowa. TorrKka, Kansas, CHARLESTON, It } anAw, MicH., 
Fort Wayne, Burumncton, lowa, Hutcninson, Kan., Lexincton, Ky MI ) 
SANDUSKY, Paris, Ky., SHELBYVILLE, Tenn., KIRKSVILI vi bAR Rapti fa... 
OSKALOOSA, Iowa Crry, Soutrn Benn, Inv. Dayron, O | TSM uw. O. 
Curracorue, O., SAVANNAH, Mo., CARBONDALE, ILL., RicHMoOND, IND >ARAISO, IND., 
Greenvitce, Micnh., Carkro.ton, GA., ReMINGTON, IND., ( NERSVILLE, IND ‘ I WA, 
Mexico, Mo., WIcHITA, Kan ErrincuaMm, Kas., CuTrnbert, GA Circievitte, O 
Newport, Ky,, ZANESVILLE, ( . STEUBENVILLE, U., CLARKSVILLE, Te RLINVII : Sites 
Greensnure, Ixv,, Garro tt Crrv, Ia. Mipp.eTrown, Mass., ASHLAND, M1 ( ‘ E., 
Antrim, N. t., GeorGcrrown, Ky,, Anperson, INp., P es City, M HARTFORI ivy, IND., 
WitmincTon, ILL, SAVANNAH, Mo,, Hamictron,O, I MINGTON, IND. ; .M Mm ¥.. 
Los AnGevss, CAL, Frepericktown, Mo., MAnsrikcp, O., Seymour, INnp., I an, IND., 
UrBANA. ILL., Co.tumpus, INp., Ga.ratin, Mo., Americus, GA Cu n, Inn. 

} CaLiFornia Pa., Ark, City,Kan., Concorpta, Kan., ey ey: Miss. launton, Mass., 
Newark, O., FLUusHING, N. Be CynTuHiana, Ky., E1 ¢ FALL KAN, Co.tumsus, Kan. 


And 500 other omni Cities pre Towns. 


Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., Publishers, Cincinnati & New York. 


















>* The Best and The Cheapest. < 


Tue “Star” BENt- Woop DESK. 


HIS Desk has been thoroughly tested in all grades of Schools, in all sections of the 
United States, and has been found the BEST and CHEAPEST Desk ever purchased by 
any School Officer. It is thoroughly reliable in every respect, and no District or School has 


ever made ; a mistake | in using it. It will always prove satisfactory. 
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> READ THE TESTIMONY > i< 


And decide whether it will not pay to examine this Desk before making purchase, 

















Mount CAaLvery CLerey House, both teachers and scholars, and an ornament to the 
Kaltimore, Md., May 16th, 1881 school-room. I cheerfully recommend tl.em to the 
Messrs. L. B. McClees & Co. general public. Respecttully yours, 
Genis:—We have used for some two years your P. H. Taompson. 
“ Bent Wood” Desks and they have proved most sat —— 
isfactory. They are convenient in form, a tasteful West Scyevry, Burugr Co., Pa., April 12th, 188]. 
article of Furniture, easily kept clean., and although, | BL. B. Me@tees & Cb., Philadelphia. 
from various causes, frequently re moved from room The “ Bent Wood” Desks whieh I bought of you 
to room, show no sign of wear or weakening. They are, | four years ago have given entire satisfaction. They 
for their quality, a very inexpensive desk. have been in constant use Thirty Months and we have 
Very sincerely yours, not had a loose screw to rephce or had any breakage 
CALBRARTH BERRY. whatever. I would unhesitatingly svy that the 
Rector St. Mary's Boys’ Academy “Bent Wood” Desks are superior for service to any 
other desk I Know of. Respectfully yours, 
Newserry, S. C., April 6th, 1881 P. P. Brown. 
Messrs. L. B. MéeClees & Co. — 
Gents :—We have used the “ Bent Wood” Desks Warton, Porrser Co., Pa., April 2th, 1851. 
bought of you two years ago and find them per fe oth) L. B. MeClees & Co 
satisfactory. Not one has been broken, though th Genis:—The “ Bent Waod” Desks bought for this 
have been continuously used since we boug Cetieenn. district in 1578 have been thoroughly tried in the 
Yours tr uly, roughest of country schoots and they have stood the test 
G. W. HoLLanpD well, and there is not yet the first sign of failure, and 
President Newberry College I think they have proved to be all you elaimed for 
— them. Yours, &e., 
Hupson, N. Y., May 12th, 1881. L. BARCLAY. 
Messrs. L. B. McClees & Co See. W harton School Dist. 
Gents :—The “ Bent Wood” School Desks purchased 
of you, are as represented, convenient and durable Orrice CAMBRIA IRON Coys, 
I consider them in many respects superior to any I Johnstown, Pa., April 26th, 1881. 
have seen. Respectiully, L. B. MeClees & Co., School Furnishers, 
J. M. Jonnson. 1026 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
Dear Sirs _The English and Chissical School at 
Jeppo, Luzerne Co., Pa., May 9th, 1881 Johnstown, Pa. have had in use forseveral years the 
Messrs. L. B. MeCleese & Co “ Bent Wood” School Desks furnished by you, and 
Genis: | take great pleasure in stating that the | find them in every way satisfactory. 
“Bent Wood" School Desks bought of you two years Yours truly, 
ago have been entirely satisfactory in every way to Cyrus Evper, See. of Committee, 





BUY THIS DESK And You Will Have Similar Experience to that Quoted Above. 


SAMPLE SENT FREE. Send for Sample and Prices, and don’t buy any desk until you 
are satisfied the Bent Wood Desk is not what you want. 


L. B. McCLEES & CO., General School Furnishers, 
1026 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


+ Br idee. + 
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«A SUCCESS EVERY WHERE, ? 





APPLETONS’ READERS, PENNSYLVANIA AGENCY QUACKENBOS'’ COMPOSIT.ON 


APPLETONS’ ARITHMETICS, AND RHETORIC, 


QUACKENBOS’ GRAMMARS, 1). Appleton x Co. KRUSI'S DRAWING BOOKS, 


APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES, EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, spemnelgsbewnganicama 


MARSH’S BOOK-KEEPING, 

MODEL OOPY BOOKS, ——— ssieieilicel aii thea 
ES SE JOHN A.M.PASSMORE, Marager, 74®*NESS' LATIN SERIES, 
° . POTTSVILLE, PA. Other Standard T 


The Books Demanded by Educators, 


> WHAT THEY THINK,+WHAL THEY SAY.< 








+ The Latest and Best Text- Booxs, ° > 


————— ‘ 


goriamons NERIES OF READERS. 


From Pennsylvania School Journal, Edited by J. P. Wickersham, LL. D. 
Supt, Public Instruction, and J.P. McCaskey, Principal Male 
High School, Lancaster, Pa. 

We Have been through Appletons’ Readers carefully from first to last, and are delighted 
with them. Lessonson ‘‘ Howto Read”’ are placed. at intervals through them. These 
present the most important principles of good reading in so simple a way that they can be 
readily understood by evena child. Being made reading exercises, they are not likely to 
be neglected as lessons upon Elocution frequently are when inserted as separate articles or 
by way of an introduction. 


GIVE ENTIRE SATISFACTION IN SCHUYLKILL COUNTY WHERE 
THEY ARE USED. 


From JESSE NEWLIN, Superintendent of Schools, Schuylkill Co., Pa., 
and President Penna. State Teachers’ Association. 

Having visited nearly all the /ty-four districts in which Appletons’ Readers have been 
used during the school year about closing, it will no doubt be gratifying to the publishers 
as it is to the school officers to know that these Readers, without exception, have given en- 
tire satisfaction. 

From A. B. STEWART, Supt. of Schools, Delaware Co., Pa. 

I have carefully examined Appletons’ Readers and compared them with others of our 

School Readers. I consider them superior to the Readers now used in our schools. 


From S. A. BAER, Supt. of Schools, Berks Co., Pa. 
I have carefully examined Appletons’ Series of Readers and regard them excellent in every 
particular ; everything that is essential to a first-class series is there, and nothing is there 
that.is not essential. 











A full set of Appletons’ ' Renita will be sent ope veaid to any Dire, Teacher, or Friend 
of Education, for examination, on receipt of $1.10. After inspection they can, tf desired, be 
returned, at our expense, and the money refunded. 


Exchange Introduction 
APPLETONS’ FIRST READER - - $0.10 -<—O 
APPLHE'TONS’. SECOND READER, - ~ 15 pe 
APPLETONS’ "THIRD READER, - - ~ ~~ O 42 
APPLHTONS’ FOURTH READER, - 25 > .56 
APPLETONS’ FIFTH READER, ~ - - AU 1.00 





JOHN A.M. PASSMORE, Pottsville,. Pa. 











Summer Normal Art School. 





FIFTH ANNUAL SESSION, for Teachers, Superintendents, Teachers of Drawing and Art Students. 


I, lustrial Drawing, Water Color, Oil Painting, and Modeling in Clay. Opens July 5, for tour weeks. 


Expenses low. Send for circular. 
WwW. Ss. GOODNOUGH, Columbus, Ohio. 


Supt. of Drawing in Public Schools, Director of Columbus Art School. 


>-* 1881-82. »~ | GET THE BEST. 
Penmanship and Book-Keeping | 


H.W.ELLSWORTH, Author, | 











Respectfully notifies all whom it may, can, must, (ne os . : 
might, could, would or should concern that he has | T ’ 
perfected eB oe te caels ~~ eat mane a ae WEBS i ER S UNABRIDGED. 
I. Pennsylvania Reversible Writing Books. P NEW EDITION hes 
{ Large Size, 6 Nos,, doz. $1.20 ; or Small, to | 118,000 ‘Words, 3000 Engravings, 
2. ee | 4600 NEW WORDS and Meanings, 
« Elisworth’s Chart of Pen Holding. } ® a - 
(30x40 inches,) $1.00. Patent July 22, 1879. | Biographical Dictionary 
{tl. Elisworth’s Reversible Examination of over 9700 Names. 
Papers. 75 cts. per doz. ——__—— i 














= cathe 
IV. Essential Penmanship. New and Com | Warmly | Warmly 
_ plete Manual, j , , ‘ ; $1.00 INDORSED BY recommended by 
V. Ellsworth’s Text-Book of Penmanship. mak. Mantzoll | State Superintend’ts 
1 he Orlginal Pioneer Work of 1862, (cuts re : 1 * " — me Public Schools of 
juvenated) ; ‘ ; 3 75¢. | pte anc sep omagrancens L4 
VI. Elisworth’s Manual of Composition and Fits-G. Halleck, Maine, 
Letter Writing, , , > 75.¢ N. P. Willis, New Hampshire, 
VII. Ellsworth’s Slate Writing Copies. Elihu Burritt, | Vermont, 
__ 13 to Set (pasteboard), - 25¢c. | Itufus Choate, Massachusetts, 
\ 1iT. Elisw orth’s Combined Blotter and B. H Smart. } Connecticht, 
Writing Pads, . . per doz. 75¢. Wm. H. Prescott, | New York. 
a 52 8 Own ‘‘Pen-that-is-a-Pen.’ Geo. P. Marsh, | Pennsylvania, 
er £ross, ; , 75¢ —_e= : 
, . , ; we G. Yr, oy 
X. Elisworth’s Reversible School Diaries ; ee Py wry 4 ag Fg vs 
Spelling Blanks,Cash and Memorandum ee i i. 
y Books, &c. (Pocket Editions). Daniel W obster, | Virg: mio 
XI. Ellsworth’s Book-Keeping Manual Henry Clay, | Indiana, 
Complete. ; : ‘ a ‘ $1 ox Il. Coleridge, Illinois, 
Part I.—Sinoie Entry, f ° : 62 Ilorace Mann. Wisconsin, 
Part I1.—Dovusie Entry, : . 63 | Ezra Abbot, Minnesota, 
: Bu ANKS, per set, ; , a ai Vv. D. Howells, | Nebraska, 
XII. Ellsworth’s Steps of Book-Keeping. 54 c. | Wm. T, Harris, | Kansas, 
BLANKS TO DO 42 | iia p . | 
° “ . . ° : ° . 42 Chief Justice Waite. | Texas 
XIII. Ellsworth’s Book-Keeping Chart, | its M. Evarts, | Mississip i 
or “* Tree of Business. 30x40 in., on Roilers, $1.00 | gO a lent Kent Os “ 
Address orders to 12 | by more than aver shed 
; ; ; “ = | FIFTY California, 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., College Presidents, | Colorado, 
—C. . ——- | and by the | Oregon 
STATE TRADE AGENTS ’ 
X : best American And Fourteen 
« PHILADELPHIA, PA. ne other States, 
Geo. W. Sanderson, Huntingdon, Pa, European Scholars.| Also Canada 
A. W. McCloy & Co., Pittsburgh. Vublished by 6. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Masa 
E. B. Sweeney, Irwia’s, Pa. 
AGENTS FOR INTRODUCTION. JONES BROTHERS & CO., 
oa % PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 
MI’ p '‘CHELL’S New Editions Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. 
mounted on Ridpath’s Gram, School Hist. of the U. 8. 
NEW Ash Rollers, Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. S. 
Now ready Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 
Small Series, $10. Milne’s Elements of Algebra, 
Large Series, $20. OU x LINE Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. 


Smith’s Practical Music Ke 


7. . ader. 
With Key AND MAPS. First Lessons in Philology. 


CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


THE NEW 1 Word Method ACENTS MAKE MONEY RAPIDLY SELLWC 
AMERICAN: *"!csiese: | THE COMPLETE HOME. 
es. perse. READING patna Gens, Poaiteattive ond Usetuls ee 


> Live comfortably onasmall income. 
With Brackets Tells How To Make home beantiful — heoee. 
and Companion. e Full of things which every hou-ekeeper wants to know. 
Fine paper. Clear type. Beautiful bindings. Low price 
Agents Wanted. Sales Rapid. Suceess Sure. 
rience in canvassing not necessary. Fuil description 


' Published by E 
. and liberal terms sent free Address 
T. H. BUTLER & CO., Philada. 5. C. McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 














State Normal School. 


VIEW OF LIBRARY. 











>i LIBRARY OPEN FORYY-RIVE HOURS PER WEEK. *< 





A School for Education of Teachers. 


Wone but those who in- 


tend to become Teachers desired as Students. 





For Circulars address 


J. A. COOPER, Edinboro, Pa. 





FIRST EARS 


SON G-LAND, je 


FOR 
Day Schools and Juvenile Classes 
By GEORGE F. ROOT. 


A well-ordered, interesting and carefully-graded course of 
elementary lessons, and a generous supply of good attractive 


For Imitation. 

“ Study of Notation. 
“ Recitation. 

“ Special Oecasions. 


IN EVERY DEPARTMENT 
** FIRST YEARS IN SONG-LAND” 
Is far in advance of any of its predecessors, and outstrips all 
competitors, 216 pages in beautiful style. 


Be sure to examine * First Years in Song- 
Land’ before you select a book for the Fail 
and Winter Session. 4-4. 


Price soc. by mail ; $5.00 per doz, by express. 
Specimen pages now ready and sent free on application. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


66 West Fourth St., 5 Union Square, New Yo 


The Pennsy lvania Educational ial 


KY RNISHES, without charge,superior Professors , Principals, 
Governesses, and Teachers for any grade of sc hool, Sells 


Cincinnati. 


Properties. 
facilities unsurpassed. Well-qualified 


and Rents School 
States and Territories. 


Teachers desiring positions should send stamp for application 
Address 


form, 
4-5- 


L. B. LANDIS, 
631 Hamitton St., ALLUNTOWN, Pa 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Belle of Pure Copper aod Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 

VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 











Transacts business in all the | 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS! 


THE BEACON L IGHT! 


“The true Light, which hi th every man that 
come eth into the mete 

The Beacon Light is an unu lly “ " e and beautiful 

New Sunpay ScHoo1 Sone Book, by J. ENNEY and Rev 

E. A. Horrman, who have had a very succe cash experience as 


song writers And composers. ‘This k is one of the best ever 
made, Tae Beacon Licua has many noble hymns, and the 
swectest of melodies. Specimer pies mailed for 30 CENTS; 
Liberal reduction for —_ tities 

A TATAS. . eties will do well to 
C N | season by performi 
either a Sacred Cantata, as s 46th Psalm, (g1) oF Chad 
wick’s splendid J: an hg age. (g1,) or Butterfield’s Bel- 
shazzar, (§:,) or try the very ¢ asy Esther, (50 cts.,) or Root’s 


always popular Haymakers,(g1,) or Buck's Don Munio, ($1.50). 


The Emerson Method for Reed Organ. ‘825° ..BY EM: 


ERSON and Mat- 
THEWS, and has a good collection of 
instrumental an 


4-2. 
Any book mailed, po t free, for retau price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO,, Besten, Mass. 
J.E. DITSON & ©0., Philadelphia. 


$ among the yery best, 
vocal music 


‘Needed Everywhere: Will Sell Wherever Seen.” 


LANCASTER Se Hook Morrers 


30 MOTTOES ano THE LORD’S PRAYER, 


Teachers think them the Best and Cheapest Mottoes pub- 
lished. They are on the finest extra-calendered 6-ply Railroad 
(not China) board, the best of its kind manufactured. The 
only colors used are Salmon and Green They are printed on 
BOTH sipgs—thus making one set equivalent to two. 


BZ Sent postpaid, securely enveloped, on receipt of $1.10 
or by express, when several sets are desired by the School offi- 
cers of a District, at $1.00 per set 


J. P. MceCaskey, Lancaster, Pa. 














‘THE “PARAGON” SCHOOL DESK. 


PATENTED FEBRUARY AND FUNE, 1881. 





THE LATEST IMPROVED AND Best Desk now manufactured. 
The attention of School Directors is called to the fact that the 
backs and seats of the “ Paragon” are double-tongued and 
grooved. They are also firmly g glued and finished as ONE PIECE 
by machinery, and are not shipped as “ bundles of loose slats.” 


1881. | SLAB BENCHES AND LOOSE SLAT SEATS HAVE HAD THEIR DAY. | 1881. 








** Nothing like the Paragon.” It gives satisfaction. 





“SYSOP MO1IS,, JUIS VSOOT ,, PLO OY} JO QOUVADPY UY SUM BUqR SY TPEI-CAODp | 
Q¥IS 9800] POUOTYSYJ-plO Oy} JO GIUVAPY UT AYj SUS] MOA, OY) O72 YOM 
poo Mm 04} Zuyusssuy JO OpoU ,.[}¥3-2AOp VSpom-ucay Suppuvdxy,, ogy 


The Folding Seat of the ** Paragon” has Strong Arms and Noiseless 
Hinges, which retain the seat in any position, not allowing it to 








fall and clatter. 


+a NO SCREWS WORKING OUT OR SLATS FALLING OFF IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 3+ 





INTRODUCTIONS IN PENNSYLVANIA.—The following named are among the numerous intro- 
ductions of The Paragon Deskin Pennsylvania during the past year: Erie, Titusville, Muncy, Dushore, 
Smicksburg, Oswayo, Slatington, New Albany, Blairsville, Latrobe, Livermore, Steelton, Laporte, Scottdale, 
Meshoypen, ‘Wattsburg, Gratz, Bradford, Coalmont, Coatesville, Wellsboro, Reedsburg, Newport, Myersdale, 
Kittanning, Susquehanna, Union City, Greensburg, Harrisburg, etc. In Buffalo some 8000 of these desks are 
in satisfactory use in the schools; in Cleveland some 3000 ; so of other important places, The City of Erie 
has over 2000 of them in use, and will use no other. Supt. H. 8. Jonzs, of Erie, says: “The School Furni- 
ture of the Buffalo Hardware Co. has been in use in our schools for a number of years, and it ranks as the 
best of the several kinds put up | in our buildings.’ 


——— —— 





We wish every School Officer to see ‘samples of the Paragon before buying. 7 he Paragon 
Desks will last as long as the building in which they are placed. If notified in time we will at- 
tend meetings of Boards of Education, when School Furniture is to be bought. 

G@ For circulars and further particulars, call upon or address 


JOHN M. SAUDER, 822 N. 3d St., Harrisburg, Pa., 
Hon. H. 8S. ACKERMAN, Greensburg, Pa., or BUFFALO HARDWARE O00., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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1880._New Music-Page Supplement._1S8o. 
S Supplement Wo. 9, the words and music of Twenty Songs and Hymns will 


be found as named in list herewith given, nearly all of them being arranged in four parts. 
“Bonnie Doon,” Robert Burns’ immortal ballad once belonged to Scotland, but the 
pathos of the lines and the charming melody of the air have long since made it one of the 





» tender 


world’s pwn songs. ‘Life Let Us Cherish” has been in favor with school | and school ¢ girls 
for a generation. It has the substantial quality both in melody and sentiment. ‘A City Fain 

named from thy beauty “ the golden’’—is of the hymns by which childho s attracted, and 
whose striking imagery gains added charm with passing years, as thoughts and hopes take 
color more and more from loving fancies of the Better Land. The old Latin hymn of the ninth 


century, “ Jerusalem, My Happy Home,” has perhaps never been set to music more appropriate. 
“The Golden Rule” is wholesome in sentiment, and so easy that it almost rs itself, while 


“ The Inward Voice,” to the same air, is a very beautiful hymn. The “ Mountain Maid’s Invita- 
tion” is a spirited song which has stood the severe test of time. The “Snow Bird” tells in sim- 
ple verse and with taking melody a story of interest to the little folks. “Try, Try Again’’ has 
guod advice for everybody, whether within or without the walls of the school-room. ‘ Cherries 
Ripe,” “ Little Things,’”’ and the ‘‘ Hobby-Horse”’ are favorite songs with the children. ‘‘Good 
Night” is one of Abt’ s choicest compositions. ‘‘ Good Chee er’ is t to the well-known air “ Craco- 








For INSTITUTES AND SCHOOLS. 








| : 
| ese: Page Supruswens: 
| No. 9.—1880. 


1. Bonnie Doon, - . @) 22. Little Things (Ainders 

2. Life Let Us Cherish, . 3 | 12.. Good Night, (447¢,) =: 

3. O City Fair » « ,g} 2g. Good Cheer, (Cracovier t 

4. Mountain Maid’s Invitation, 4/14. Mill May, . 9 

5: Hobby-Horse, (Kindergarten.) 4 | 15. The Wander- Staff, 
7 
8 





. The Golden Rule, oe 5) a8. Cherries Ripe, 

. The Inward Voice, . 5| 17. The Bird Song, 
. Jerusalem, My Happy Home. 5 | | 18. Evening Hymn, . 
| g. The Snow Bird, : 6 | 19. Song of the Brook,( 7enn : 
| 10. Try, Try Again, ~ « «%. 9| 20. The Life Laid Down, . 15 


School Songs and Hymns (Words. )—The Old Fs amiliar Place; O ( 
| Come Away; Old Hundred ; America ; Twiligh Fal The Lor I 





Wake ‘Wake the Morning ; Foreverand Fo r ) Come, Ail Ye Faith 
ling and Bright; Father, Whate’er of Ea arthly Blis e Hills G 
O Thou Great Jehovah ; Flag of the Free. ’ ; 
Price of Supplement. 
Prices .—One Copy, 10 cents ; Three copies, 25 cts; Eight copies, 60 
BS. These rates include postage in : all cases. Teache 


others ordering supplies ‘for School or Institute use, will please name 


| 

’ 

/ 

| Twenty copies, $1. 
the Supplement desired. Address 

| J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa. 





vienne.”” ‘ Mill May’ and “ The Bird Song”’ will probably be two of the most popular songs 
in the collection, both with Schools and Institutes. ‘‘ The Wander-Staff’’ is a favorite air in 
many lands, and the words are admirably adapted to the music. The “‘ Song of the Brook” 
Tennyson’s widely-known poem set to Wilson’s charming air ‘‘ The Shepherd ‘Boy.’ ' Nota Ron 
will regard this worth the cost of the present Supplement several times over. ‘‘ The Life Laid 
Down”’ is, in words and music, worthy the favor with which it has been everywhere received, 
while the “‘ Evening Hymn” (Ave, Sanctissima) is, for its length, one of the most delightful mu- 
sical compositions that has ever been written. ... In addition to these with music, Fourteen 
favorite Songs and Hymns (the words only) are given. . . . The New Supplement (No. 9) thus 
makes, altogether, a choice collection of music, weli adapted to the use intended; convenient 
in form, and furnished at a very low price for Institutes and Schools. Costing but a trifle—iittle 
more than a nominal price—pupils may readily contribute towards its purchase, for use hy itself 
or in connection with any other book, with the prospect of securing new music for their schools, 
fwenty copies will be sent, post-paid, for $1.20; 1OO copies for $4 50, postage always 
prepaid. Please write for special rates, by express, when a larger number may be desired by a 
Superintendent, Teacher, or School Committee, to supply the schools of a town or other district, 
The annual issues of the Music-Page Supplement have contributed largely towards the more 
general introduction of singing into the schools of the State. They are in steady demand. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


MERL’S LANGUAGE LESSONS. 


This book is a complete Manual for the Teacher and Class-Room. 


——___—____¢~ © 


White’s Primary School Drawing Cards. 


Consisting of 12 Cards in each Set, and containing mgr Examples. 








7 > o-— — 


White’s School Series of Industrial Drawing. 


In Six Books—three Intermediate and three Advanced. 


———__- ~~». 


White's Drawing ia’ Sxcities Books. 








With Guide Points for Dictation, Designing, and Home Work. 


> NEW+GRADED:*READERS. *< 


SWINTON’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES, Only Two Books. 
ROBINSON'S SHORTER COURSE IN’ ARTEAMETIC, 
SWI./TON’S CONDENSED HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 











% SPENCERIAN COPY-BOOKS. * 





sa For Catalogues, Circulars, etc., please address the Publishers. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 


188 & 140 GRAND ST., NEW YORE. 
Or WILLIAM RIDDLE, 
‘ General Agent, Lancaster, Pa. 
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_ COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 'S EDUCATIONAL SERIES. _ 





MONROE'S READERS. | 


Exchange Price.. 


0.08 | 


Monroe's First Steps in Spelling, 
10 


Monroe's Practical Speller, . . 


Monroe's First Reader, . . . . . 
Monroe's Second Reader, . ; 15 
Monroe's Third Reader, . 20] 
Menroe's Fourth Reader, . ‘ m 38 | 
Monroe's Fifth Reader, : : 


Monroe's Chart-Primer, SA aa 
Monroe's First Reader, (Leigh Type,) 
Monroe's First Reader, (German Ed.) 
Monroe's Sixth Reader, (For High Schools,) 


Foo SERIES was prepared by Prof. Lewis B, Mon- 


el 
10) 
15 | 
45 | 


} 


rok, Dean of Boston University School of Oratory. | 

The thorough and enthusiastic study which the 
Author has given to this subject, and his long and successful 
experience as a Practical Instructor of Schools, Teachers, 
Clergymen, Public Speakers and Readers, have eminently 
qualified him for the task he has so thoroughly performed. 

The books are soarranged that the First, Second, Third 
and Fifth Readers form an Abridged Course, peculiarly | 
adapted to the wants of ungraded schools in the smaller towns, | 

This Series is now fully completed by the recent issue of 
Monroe’s Primary Reading Charts and Monroe’s 
Chart-Primer. The great success of Monroe’s Readers is 
largely due.to the fact that they are the only books that 
give a Practical System of Teaching Keaaizc. 


Over Two Million Copies are already in Use. 


GREENE'S Gi § GRAMMA RS. 


Exchange Price. 
Greene's niall. Bre Naga 3? 4s. wham 20 | 
Greene's English Grammar, 
Greene's New Analysis, . . 





i 
Greene’s Language Series. 


Thought and Expression, Parti, . . . 10 
Thought and Expression, Part Il, (in press) 
Outlines of English Grammar, . ‘ 
HESE Books form two enuapinte Series, adapted 
to the different grades of city and country schools ; 
but each series and each book may be used independently of 
the others. 


Prof. Greene was the first to introduce the methods of 


teaching recently adopted by the various Language Text- 


Books, and it is believed that his improved books are far | 
more practical than any heretofore published on this subject. 


} mation, is kept more nearly ‘‘ 
' 


5 | Key to Hagar's Elementary Algebra, 


WARREN'S GEOGRAPHIES. 


Exchange Price, 


$0.30 
60 
75 


Warren's Primary Cicely, 
Warren's Common School Geography, 
Warren's Physical Geography, 
SHORTER COURSE. 
Warren's Primary Geography, 30 
Warren's Brief Course in Geography, 50 
HIS SERIES has j just been thoroughly and carefully 
revised, and is now printed from an entirely new set 
| of Electrotype plates, with new maps and illustrations. 


It gives full accounts of all the recent discoveries and 
changes in boundaries, and presents a complete Course 


| adapted to grades of schools, forming the most compact and 


Economical Series published. 

Warren's Brief Course in Geography is a new work, 
intended as a Shorter Course for those who have not time 
fora more extended study of the subject. The Brief Course 
and the Physical form a popular Two-Book Series, 


The New Editions for 1880, 


Show all the recent discoveries and changes, including 


Stanley's Discoveries in Africa, 
Political Changes in South America, 
Berlin Treaty Changes in Europe, 
Political Changes in Asia, 
Warren’s Series contains all the latest geographical infor- 
up to the times” than is any 
pe 


other series, and is acknowledged to 


The Most Popular Series Published. 


HAGAR'S MA THEMA TICs. 

mr $0.10 
15 
30 


40 


| Hagar'’s Primary idetene in Numbers, 
| Hagar’s Elementary Arithmetic, 
| Hagar’s Common School Arithmetic, 


Hagar’s Elementary Algebra, 


FOR TEACHERS. 
Dictation Problems and Reviews, 


Gy" 45 
Key to Hagar’s Com. Sch. Arithmetic, 


.90 
1.10 


No other Series is so economical of the time of thir 


it 
save one<- 


ugh in its teaching. 


se books will 


ed to tiiis study. 


student, or so practical and t 


is believed that the use of the 


fourth of the time usually d 


These popular books een recently revised in ac- 
cordance with the new U.S. Mint Lay 
of the Silver Currency. 

New topics of practical use & 


other Business men are giver 


new teatures 


nics, and 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


$0.90 
90 
1.40 
90 


Appleton’s Young Chemist, . . 
Appleton’ s Qualitative Analyss, 
Royse’s Manual of American Literature, 
Monroe's Physical and Vocal — 


Reduced Prices for first introduction and in ex 


M 


$0.35 
40 
75 
75 


Buehrle's Grammatical Praxis, . 
Knisely’s Arithmetical Questions, 
Cowdery’s Elementary Moral Lessons, 
Berard's Manual of Spanish Art & Literature, 


hange for old books in u and School 


Officers are cordially invited to correspond with the Publish 





COWPERTHWAIT & Co., Educational Publishers, 
628 and 630 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHI¥ 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


KERL’S LANGUAGE LESSONS. 


This book is a complete Manual for the Teacher and Class-Room, 





>--+ 


White's Primary School Drawing Cards. 
Consisting of 12 Cards in each Set, and containing 141 Examples. 


——- > e- 


White’s School Series of Industrial Drawing. 


In Six Books—three Intermediate and three Advanced. 








+ eh oe 


White's Drawing and Exercise Books. 


With Guide Points for Dictation, Designing, and Home Work. 


>t NEW?+GRADED:READERS., **< 


SWINTON'S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES, Only Two Books. 
ROBINSON'S SHORTER COURSE IN ARTEAMETIC. 
SWINTON’S CONDENSED HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 














% SPENCERIAN COPY-BOOKS. * 





a@ For Catalogues, Circulars, etc., please address the Publishers. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 


188 & 140 GRAND ST.,NEW YORE. 
Or WILLIAM RIDDLE, 
General Agent, Lancaster, Pa. 














Examine the Most O 


Book of the Age. 


Sample Copy to 


Teachers (postpaid), 25 Cents. 








LANGUAGE LESSONS RECONCILED TO GRAMMAR. 
By J.B. M. SILL, Supt. oF ScHoOOLs, DETROIT MICH. 





ESSENTIALS EXHAUSTIVELY TREATED. 


1. Careful and thorough drill in the structure and classifica- 
fe of sentences. See Arts, 1 tO 7, 9, 32, 35, 37, 4%, 42, 
and 78. 

2, Anexcellent and convenient system of analysis. Arts. 58, 
59, 81, 107, 113, 135, 168, 364, etc. 

3. An original treatment of noun-fhrases, avoiding unsatis- 
factory analysis and useless rules. Arts. 195 to 197. 

4. A new and greatly improved treatment of the werd, Arts. 
492, 508, 509, 511, 512, 513. 521, and 586 to 598. 

5. A simple but effective treatment of Jromoums. Arts. 335, 
335, and 337. 

6. Difficult adjective-phrases with their parsing, p. 105. 

7. Comparison is greatly simplified, pp. 107 to 111. 


8, The Ave forms of the English verb 
g. The verb-phrase, pp. 145, 146, 147. 
618. 

. Number is treated with great brevity and completeness, 
PP. 49 to 53. 

. The possessive case receives special attention. 
to 286. 

. Note the selections of pure and pleasing English, elegantly 
illustrated, for exercises. Art, 11, 180, 181, 373, 487,663, 
and 784. 

. It is made brief by the omission of the following non- 
essentials. 


See 508 and 521 
Arts. 615, 617, and 


Arts, 262, 


NON-ESSENTIALS OMITTED. 


1. The learning of useless details, confusing distinctions and 
complicated sub-divisions. 

2. The classification of nouns. Adstract nouns not men- 
tioned, arid particifial nouns placed with verda/s, where 
they belong. Art. 624. 

3. Cases, except the Jessessive, pp. 58. 72 and 73. 

4. The /aws of syntax, relating to nouns, because unneces- 


sary. 
s. Subordinate classes of pronouns, A pronoun is a pronoun, 
and nothing more, unless conjunctive or relative, p. 77. 
6. No sub-divisions or adjectives, pp. 100 to so5. The an- 
cient puzzle of pronominal adjectives, See lesson 


LXXXVIII. 


Beautifully Bound, Printed, and Illustrated. 200 pp. 12 mo. 





7. The incomprehensible definitions of a sentence and a verd 
until something is known of the powers of the latter— 
the vital, central and ruling word in speech. See Art. 
5, etc, 

. The monstrous absurdity called 
voices, moods, persons, numbers, etc. 
face.”” See Chap. 1, and Arts. 554 

. The slavish imitatation of Latin and Greek grammars, 
The treatment ofthe language as it » ight have been, but 
not as it Zs, 

10, The dull, uninteresting style that 
guage a bore to the pupil. 


onjugatiou, with its 
Read the “ Pre- 


akes the study of lan 


Intro. 48c. Exchange, 36 


A.S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, New York and Chicago. 





The Patent Triumph Desk. 


+k DOVE-TAILED AND STEEL DOWELLED. 4< 





ADOPTED 
1880 


InN 
*READING. 
*ALTOONA, 
*POTTSTOWN, 
*LANCASTER, 
*HUNTINGDON, 
*NORRISTOWN, 
*SHENANDOAH, 
**PHCENIXVILLE, 


EASTON, 
&c., &c., &c. 





ADOPTED 


“SCRANTON, 
*SHAMOKIN, 
NEWCASTLE, 
rUNKHANNOCK, 
MARIETTA, 
PITTSTON, 
TUNKHANNOCK, 
*LOCK HAVEN 


BEAVER FALLS, 


& &c., &c. 





The Pinnsylvania State Agricultural Society Awarded the Highest Premiwm 
September 16th, 1879, for 


+k Excellencé in Comfort, Construction, and Durability. #< 


KEYSTONE SCHOOL AND CHURCH FURNITURE COMPANY. 
518 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
a7 SEND FOR FULL DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


* The stars indicate previous adoptions, either one or more as marked, thus showing the result of trial of years in the School- 


Room, andan UNEQUALLED RECORD: 





| 
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SCHOOL: BOOKS: 


JUST PUBLISHED 


KERL’S LANGUAGE LESSONS. 


This book is a complete Manual for the Teacher and Class-Room. 








> + 


White's Primary School Drawing Cards. 


Consisting of 12 Cards in each Set, and containing 141 Examples. 


—_————__o > o— 





White’s School Series of Industrial Drawing. 


In Six Books—three Intermediate and three Advanced. 





+> + 


White’s Drawing and Exercise Books. 


With Guide Points for Dictation, Designing, and Home Work. 





>t NEW+GRADED+READERS. *< 





SWINTON'’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES, Only Two Books. 
ROBINSON'S SHORTER COURSE IN ARTPEAMETIC. 
SWINTON’S CONDENSED HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 





*% SPENCERIAN COPY-BOOKS. * 





s@~ For Catalogues, Circulars, etc., please address the Publishers. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 


138 & 140 GRAND ST..NEW YORE. 
Or WILLIAM RIDDLE, 
General Agent, Lancaster, Pa. 




















Such‘as Prof. Max Muller, Rt. 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone, Jas, A. 
Froude, Prof. Huxley, R. A. 
Proctor, Edw. W. man, 
Prof. Tyndall, Dr. W. B. Car- 
penter, Francis Power Cobbe, 
Prof.Goldwin Smith. The Duke 
of Argyll, Wm. Black, Miss 
Thackeray, Mrs.Mulock-Craik, 
Geo. Macdonald, Mrs.Oliphant, 
Jean I low, Thos. Hardy, 
Matthew Arnold, Henry ey, W. H. Mal- 
lock. W. W. Story, Turguenief, Ruskin, Ten- 
nysson, Browning, and many others are represented 
in the pages of 


Littet’s Living Ace. 


In 188: Tue Lrvinc AGz enters upon its thirty-eighth year, 
admittedly unrivalled and continuously successful. 
A Weexty Macazinz, it gives more than 


THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 


double-colnmn octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. It pre- 
sents in an inexpensive form, considering its great amount of 
matter, with freshness, owing to its weekly issue, and with a 
satisfactory completeness meets by no other publication, 
the treo” ears. g Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of 
Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, His- 
torical, and Political Information, from the entire y of Por- 
eign Periodical Literature. 

t is therefore invaluable to ev American reader, as the 
only satisfactorily fresh and COMPLETE compilation of an 
indispensable current literature,—indi. able Cerease item- 
braces the productions of the 


ABLEST LIVING WRITERS, 
in all branches of Literature, Science, Politics, and Art. 








** In no other form can so much thoroughly good reading be 
got for so little money ; in no other form can so much instruc- 
tion and entertainment be got in so small a space — Philadel- 
phia Times. 

“ There is no other publication like it. Itis known and read 
by all who desire to keep abreast with the cultivated thought of 
the English-speaking world.”’"—Zpiscopal Register, Phila. 

“It reproduces so fully the choicest articles from the foreign 
magazines, that one who takes it does not feel the need of any- 
‘ thing else in the way of foreign periodical hterature,”’— 7, 


A t, » 

“Its frequent issue and ample space enable it to give a// that 
the very ablest of living writers furnish to periodical literature 
on science, history, biography, oa, poetry, theology, 
politics, and criticism, and to add to this the full complement 
of the best that there is in fiction.”— 7he Jnterior, Chicago. 

“« Gives the best of all at the price of one.”—New York In 


lependent. 

“* Teems with the choicest literature of the day.’"—New York 
Tribune. 

“It is, by all odds, the best eclectic published.’’—Southern 
Churchman. 

“It enables the reader, at trifling expense, considering the 
quantity and quality of the reading furnished, to keep pace 
with the best —— and literary work of our time.’’—Christ- 
ian Union, New R. 

‘* One cannot read everything.........No man will be behind 
the literature of the times who reads Tue Livinc Acz,”— 
Zion’s Herald, Boston. 

“* We know of no investment of eight dollars, in the world of 
literature, that will yield equal returns.”’"—7he Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia. 

“It has no rival.”—New York Evening Post. 

Published weex ty at $8.00 a year, /ree of postage. 

TO NEW SUBSCRISGERS for the year 
i » remitting before Jan. 1st, the numbers of 1880 issued 
after the receipt of their subscriptions, will be sent gratis. 


Olub-Prices for the Best Home and Foreign Literature. 
[‘* Possessed of Tux Livixc Ace and one or other of our 
ivacious American monthlies, a subscriber will find himself ix 
command of the whole situation.’’—Phila. Evening Bulletin.) 
For $10.50 Tue Livinc Ac and any one of the American 
$4 Monthlies (or Harper’s Weekly or vr) will besent for 
a year, postpaid ; or, for $9.50 Tum Livinc Acz and the Sf. 
holas, or Appleton’s rnal, or Lippincott’s Monthly. 
*,* Lirren.’s Livinc Ace and 7he Pennsylrania School 
Journal tor $8.25. 
Address LITTELL & CO,, Boston, Mass. 








BUTLER’S | 
LITERARY SELECTIONS, 


“'Ten-times—Ten” Series. 


No. 4 
Character Sketches, Humor, Sentiment, and Pathos, 
PRICE, 35 CENTS. 


J. 3. BUTLER & CO, Publishers, 
723 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


>*kPULL SETS *< 


THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 


COMPRISING 


Twenty-Eight Volumes, 


{[18652—1880.] 


Bound in Half Turkey. Two Volumes in Each Book. A 
limited number of these sets can be supplied for the libraries of 
State Normal Schools, City and County Superintendents, and 
to such other parties as may desire them. Address 

THE PUBLISHERS. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches. 

Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
RANTED. e sent Free. 

, Cincinnati, O. 








Catal 


c 
VANDUZEN & Ti 





“Needed Everywhere: Will Sell Wherever Seen.” 


_— 


[ANCASTER Scpoen Morrers 


30 MOTTOES anp THE LORD’S PRAYER, 


Teachers think them the Best and Cheapest Mottoes pub- 
lished, They are on the finest extra-calendered 6-ply Railroad 
{not China) board, the best of its kind manufactured. The 
only colors used are Salmon and Green. They are printed on 
BOTH stprs—thus making one set equivalent to two, 

4&@- Sent postpaid, securely enveloped, on receipt of $1.10 
or by express, when several sets are desired by the School offi- 
cers ofa District, at $1.00 per set. 


3. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa. 


HOPE’:.DEAF 


Garmore’s Artificial Ear Drums 
PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING 
and perform the work of the Natural Drum. 


Always in position, but invisible to others. A|! 
Conversation and even whispers heard distinctly. We 
to them. Send for descriptive circular. 
ones 
or 





& O0., 117 Naseau S8t.. New York, 
Ww. r Sth & Race Sts, Cincinnati, O. 

We wantevery Teacherin 
EVERY TEAGHE se the U. S. to possess the 
most important and practical * SELF EDUCATOR” 
ever pubilshed, embracing the Arts, Sciences, Lan- 
guages, and History. Each is represented by a series 
of simple progressive lessons designed for self-study, Thus 
German has 77 lessons, French 82 lessons, Drawing 90, Bot- 
any 90, Chemistry 50 lessons, Book-keeping 40 lessons, Short- 
Saal to Music 40 lessons, and so on with all the subjects in 
in the Vols, We wili allow teachers Spetial Low 
Rates for introduction, and money refunded if not entirely 
pleased. For full Descriptive Circular address 
FLANAGAN & CLYMER, 

Box 214 Buffale, N.Y. 











| 
; 
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SCHOOL: BOOKS: 


JUST PUBLISHED 


KERL’S LANGUAGE LESSONS. 


This book is a complete Manual for the Teacher and Class-Room. 








*<-*+ 


White’s Primary School Drawing Cards. 


Consisting of 12 Cards in each Set, and containing 141 Examples. 





> ->-+ 


White's School Series of Industrial Drawing. 


In Six Books—three Intermediate and three Advanced. 








White's Drawing and Exercise Books. 


With Guide Points for Dictation, Designing, and Home Work. 


>t NEW+GRADED:+ READERS, *< 


SWINTON’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES, Only Two Booke. 
ROBINSON'S SHORTER COURSE IN ARTEAMETIC. 
SWINTON’S CONDENSED HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 











* SPENCERIAN COPY-BOOKS. * 





s@- For Catalogues, Circulars, etc., please address the Publishers. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 


1388 & 140 GRAND ST.,NEW YORE. 
Or WILLIAM RIDDLE, 
General Agent, Lancaster, Pa. 
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RECENT ADOPTIONS. 


Philadelphia, —-? Harrisburg, West Chester, Vineland, Giassboro, 
Chambersburg, etc. 


>t MONTGOMERY ’S }< 


Normat Union System or InpustriaL Drawine 
By J. V. MONTGOMERY, A. M,, 


ArT Proressor STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, MILLERSVILLE PENNA. 








New Booke 9 to 12, Fresh from the Press. 


Primary Graded Exercises, Books 1 to 8. Int. 6. Retail, 1 


These books give the Alphabet of Primary Form—straight line or curved line. They are taught with 
the greatest ease by any good teacher. The gradation, classification, and development of geometric and art 
forms, and designing is easy, systematic and practical. They educate the mind to the nature and uses of va- 
rious simple forms while training the hand to skillful execution. 


Intermediate Grade Exercises, Books 9 to12, Int. 18. Retail, 25. 


These four books unite and develop in a most atiractive and practical manner some nine different courses 
Each book giving a part of each. No other works meet so adequately the growing demands of American 
schools. They are not only Industrial in character, but Educational. Geography and Map Drawing, Bot- 
any and Plant Drawing, Form and Geometrical Drawing, Alphabets and Letter Drawing, ( onventionaliza- 
tion, Designing, and many new and valnable features which will be apprecated and enthusiastically approved 
by the practical teacher. Send for Specimens, 

Montgomery’s Complete Manual of the Primary Exercise. 

A thorough, working manual for daily class use by the teacher Every lesson made easy, and teachable 
by the clear, exact, and full instruction on it. Fine cloth, gilt, plates. 188 pages. Postpaid, $1.75. With 
introduction supplies, $1.20. 








Brooks's Normal Series Mathematics 


. By EDWARD BROOKS, A. M. 


PRINCIPAL MILLERSVILLE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, PA 





NEW REVISED AND GREATLY IMPROVED EDITIONS. 
Brooks’s Normal Union Arithmetics, Brooks’s Standard and Nermal Arithmetics, 
TWO BOOKS. FOUR BOOKS. 
Int, Ex. Int. Ex. Int. Ex. 
1, Brooks’s Normal Umon, Part. - - - .20 .15]1. New Primary, - 15 .12 3. New Mental .25. 18 
2. Brooks’s Normal Union, Gomp., - - 65  .50/|2. Elementary, - -.30 .25 4. New Written, 60 .45 


(2. The same book divided and bound as Books 2 and 3.) 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra, - - - - .85 .63) Brooks’s Normal Geometry and Trigonometry, 84, 68 

Breoks’s Higher Arithmetic. - - - - - .85 68)! Brooks's Philosophy of Arithmetic, - - Mail, $2.26 
KEYS TO ABOVE WORKS. 

The Normal Union combines Mental and Written Exercise in Arithmetic, and reduces the number of 
books for those wishing shorter courses. They have been adopted in New York City and many other places 
of importance. These books are first in methods of teaching, educational spirit, and all business methods, 
They are delightfully graded and work charmingly. These Arithmetics and Mathematics have a National 
reputation ; the new editions more than maintain this. The publishers therefore request teachers and direc- 
tors everywhere who wish to change, to correspond with them. 


>t Normal Educational Pubiications. < 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars, Westlake’s Common Schoo! Literature, Westlake’s How to 
Write Letters, Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks, 1 xd s School Room Songs, Institute 
Songs and institute Glee Book, Sheppatd’s Text-Books on the Constitution, Peter- 
son's Familiar Science, Pelton’s Celebrated Outline Maps, etc 


g@ For Particulars, Terms, and Circulars, address the Publishers, 


Sower, Potts & Co.,: Publishers, 
530 Market St.,: Philadelphia. 
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SCHOOL: BOOKS: 


JUST PUBL ISHED 


KERL’S LANGUAGE LESSONS. 


This book is a complete Manual for the Teacher and Class-Room. 
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White’s Primary School Drawing Cards. 


Consisting of 12 Cards in each Set, and containing 141 Examples. 





~~ > o-—-~--—-——— 


— § School Series of Industrial Drawing. 


In Six Books—three Intermediate and three Advanced. 





“~> o— - 


White’s Drawing and i aii ais Books. 


With Guide Points for Dictation, Designing, and Home Work. 


>t NEW?+GRADED:+ READERS. *< 


SWINTON'S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES, Only Two Books. 


ROBINSON'S SHORTER COURSE IN ARITHMETIC. 
SWINTON’S CONDENSED HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 











“& SPENCERIAN COPY-BOOKS. * 





s@- For Catalogues, Circulars, etc., please address the Publishers. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 


} 138 & 140 GRAND ST.,.NEW YORE. 
Or WILLIAM RIDDLE, 
General Agent, Lancaster, Pa. 
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NATIONAL SCHOOL 


«+ ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. ** 
1416 & 1418 Chestnut Street. 
>t Chartered, March, 1875. *< 


GRANTS DIPLOMAS IN ELOCUTION AND ORAVORY. 


Nineteen Teachers and Professors, specialists in their several departments. _ ; 
Four regular Terms of Nine Weeks each anda Summer Term each year. Students can Graduate and 


secure Diplomas in two terms. pe 
ot gp a desire tc become Teachers of Reading, Elocution and Oratory, or to study for Public Speak- 


ing, Reading, or Recitation, should send for 77-page Catalogue, with particulars, terms, etc. 
Speech improved in tone of voice, in articulation, in enunciation, in expression, etc. 


Publication Department---Elocution in Literature. 


THE i si o. 8, just issued contains 
ELOCUTIONIST’S ANNUAL. Nos. I to 8inclusive. No. 8, just issue : 

the latest and best Readings, (including Whittier’s “‘ The King’s Mission,” and Tennyson’s “ The First 
Quarrel,” “ The Defense of Lucknow,” etc., all new), Recitations, Dialogues and lableaux, admirably ad- 
apted to public and private schools, exhibitions, celebration, and anniversary occasions. Sent, postpaid, on 


receipt of 35 cents. 7 
BEST THINGS from BEST AUTHORS, Vol.I., II. Postpaid, $1.50. 
THE PRACTICAL BLOCUTION, sent postpaid, $1.25. A simple and practical work 


which any teacher can use or teach successfully. 
These books can be used successfully with single pupils or in reading classes. Address 


some eee 
of Elocution and Oratory, 
as txt j & 1218 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


FOR “Needed Everywhere: Will Sell Wherever Seen,” 

H 0 P E THE D EA F LANCASTER ScHook Mlorrers 
Garmore’s Ear Drums _ Niel 

PERFECTLY : {HE HEARING 380 MOTTOES AND THE LORD’S PRAYER, 


and perform the wi ee 

Aiwepela posit‘on, but invisible to others, |! Teachers think them the Best and Cheapest Mottoes pub~ 

Conversation and even whispers hear distinctly. “We lished. They are on the finest extra-calendered 6-ply Railroad 

refer to those ° Se. Sena cee clreular. {not China) board, the best of its kind manufactured. The 
8. W. Fos wy oh ay o. only colors used are Salmon and Green. They are printed on 
BOTH sipES— thus making one set equivalent to two. 


4@ Sent postpaid, securely enveloped, on receipt of $1.10 


JONES & co or by express, when several sets are desired by the School offi- 
“9 cers ofa District, at $1.00 per set. 


PUBLISHERS OF INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 
J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa. 


Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. RS ER 3 
Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. 8, <4 eee Ue 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. S. 
Milne’s Inductive A 
ee ee ee" 
Forbriger’s tent Drawing Tablets. 
Smith’s hens sn: © Reader. 
First Lessons in hilology, 

CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


Te GOD SEEST ME. Revers ; Be Polite. Strive 
to Please. 2—Never Forget that. God is Ruling. 
Reverse: ‘With Malice toward None, With Charity 
for All.” Boys, Don’t be Mean. 3—Be Kind to One 
Another. Raverse: Always be “On Time.’ No Idlers 
Here. The Golden Rule: Do unto Others as You 
would have Others do unto You. Reverse: Our Life 
is What We Make It. 5.—The School Tax isthe Best 
Tax. Reverse: Lost Time is Never Found Again. 6,.— 
The Three Sieves: Is It True? Is It Just ? Is It Kind ? 
Reverse: I'll Try may succeed; I Can’t must fail. “We 
may Reach the House of Never—Thro the Street of 
By-and-by.”’ 7. the Truth. No Lie Thrives. 
Reverse: Do One Thing at a Time, and that Well. 3.— 
Do Right. “ee Faith in God. : Thorough- 
ne - 
Good pn ond oat iE cad edge gad THE LANCASTER WATCH MOVEMENT, 
Charles Dickens’ Reverse r* Latgoone consider i= Sui. 
the day as ended until the duties «it brings have been S sere 
ischar, ’ 1s0.—God Bless our 4 Everse: A 
Silent orker is better than a Noisy Talker. 11.—No BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Bad Thoughts. Be Self-Reliant. Reverse: Lost! Ten Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Golden nutes, Each Studded with Sixty Diamond Sehools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
Seconds! 12.—The Lord’s Prayer. Reverse: Chewing, WARRANTED. Guelogpe sent Free. 


Smoking, Lying, Drinki : Bays They Cost VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
Too Much! (chotte Bacracts as ab-Mottoes.} eee, © 
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AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERIES) 


—~OF— 
© sp —0-2-0-—fet _._9) 
© % 
SONOC BOOKS: 
A122 ht Hee 


JUST PUBLISHED 


KERL’S LANGUAGE LESSONS. 


This book is a complete. Manual for the Teacher and Class-Room. 


~> + 


White's Primary School Drawing Cards. 


- Consisting of 12 Cards in each Set, and containing 141 Examples. 


-->~+ 


pl S School Series of Industrial Drawing. 


In Six Books—three Intermediate and three Advanced. 


>, 


White’ s Drawing and sixetdise Books. 


With Guide Points for Dictation, Designing, and Home Work. 


> NEW+GRADED* READERS. #< 


SWINTON’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES, Only Two Booke. 
ROBINSON'S SHORFER COURSE IN ARPEAMETIC. 
SWINTON’S CONDENSED HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
































t= SPENCERIAN COPY-BOOKS. * 





s@ For Catalogues, Circulars, etc., please address the Publishers. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 


188 & 140 GRAND ST.,.NEW YORE. 


Or WILLIAM RIDDLE, 
General Agent, Lancaster, Fa. 
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ormal School. 


VIEW OF LIBRARY. 


> LIBRARY OPEN FORTY-FIVE HOURS PER WEEK. *< 





A School for Education of Teachers. 


Wone but those who in- 


tend to become Teachers desired as Students. 





For Circulars address 


J. A. COOPER, Edinboro, Pa. 





FIRST YEARS 
IN 


+ SONG-LAND, 


FOX 


Pay Schools and Juvenile Classes 
By GEORGE F. ROOT. 


A well-ordered, interesting and carefully-graded course of 
elemert?ry lessons, and a generous supply of good attractive 


For Imitation. 
“ Study of Notation. 
“ Special Occasions. 
IN EVERY DEPARTMENT 


“FIRST YEARS IN SONG-LAND ” 


Is far in advance of any of its predecessors, and outstrips all 
competitors, 216 pages in beautiful style. 

Be sure to examine * First Years in Song- 
Land” before you select a book for the Fail 
and Winter Session. 4n4- 

Price soc. by mail ; $5.00 per doz. by express. 

Specimen pages now ready and sent free on application. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


66 West Fourth St., Cincinnati. 5 Union Square, New York. 


The Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 


URNISHES, without charge,superior Professors ,Principals, 
Governesses, and Teachers for any grade of.school, Sells 
and Rents School Properties. Transacts business in all the 
States and Territories. facilities unsurpassed. Well-qualified 
Teachers desiring positions should send stamp for application 
form. Address * L. B, LANDIS, 
4-5- 631 Hamitton St., ALLENTOWN, Pa. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches. 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 

WARRANTED, Catal sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & Tiet , Cincinnati, O, 











FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS! 


THE BEACON LIGHT! 
“The true Light, which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world.” 


The Beacon Light is an unusually attractive and beautiful 
New Sunpay ScHoot Sonc Book, by J. H. Tenney and Rev. 
E, A. Horrman, who have had a very successful experience as 
song writers and composers. ‘This book is one of the best ever 
made, Tue Beacon Licut has many noble hymns, and the 
sweetest of melodies. Specimen copies mailed for 30 canTs; 
Liberal reduction for quantities. 

A Choirs and Societies will do well to 
CANTAT s. ehd the musical season by performing 
either a Sacred Cantata, as Buck’s 46th Psalm, (g1) or Chad- 
wick’s splendid Joseph’s Bondage, (g1,) or Butterfield’s Bel- 
shazzar, ($:,) or try mo very easy Esther, (50 cts.,) or Root’s 
always popular Haymakers,(g1,) or Buck’s Don Munio, ($1.50). 

. y . ($2.50. By Em- 
The Emerson Method for Reed Organ. {Se5%° ana” mar. 
THEWS, is among the very best, and has a good collection of 
instrumental and vocal music. 4-2. 


Any book mailed, post free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO.,, Boston, Mass. 
J.E. DITSON & CO., Philadelphia. 





‘Needed Everywhere: Will Sell Wherever Seen.” 


LANCASTER Scpoon MorreErs 


30 MOTTOES anp THE LORD’S PRAYER, 


Teachers think them the Best and Cheapest Mottoes pub- 
lished, They are on the finest extra-calendered 6-ply Ratiroad 
{not China) board, the best of its kind manufactured. The 
only colors used are Salmon and Green. They are printed on 
BOTH stpEs—thus making one set equivalent to two. 

A@ Sent postpaid, securely enveloped, on receipt of $1.10 
or by express, when several sets are desired by the School offi- 
cers of a District, at $1.00 per set. 


J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa. 
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“IN THE FIELDS AGAIN WITH PROF. GRAY,” 
STANDARD COURSE IN 


BY PROFESSOR ASA GRAY. 











Gray’s How Plants Behave, How they Move, Climb, Employ Insects to Work for them. 
Beautifully illustratec and printed on fine paper. 4to, Price, postpaid, 62 cents. 

Gray’s How Plants Grow. A Simple Introduction to Structural Botany; with a Popular 
FLORA, or an arrangement and description of Common Plants, both wild and cultivated. Intended 
for young people and Common Schools. [Illustrated by more than 500 engravings. 232 pages; small 
quarto. Price, postpaid, 95 cents. 

This book in connection with the ‘School and Field Book,’ supplies a Complete Course in Botany for 
Common Schools, Academies and Seminaries. 

Gray’s Lessons in Botany and Vegetable Physiology, to which 1s added a copious Glossary, 
or Dictionary of Botanical Terms. “Fully illustrated. Cloth Svo., 236 pages. Price, postpaid, $1.10" 

Gray’s Field, Forest, and Garden Botany. 4 stmpie introduction to the Common Plants of 
the United States, east of the Mississippi, both wild and cultivated. Cloth, 8vo., 386 pages. Price, 
postpaid, $1.65. 

Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany. Comprising the ‘‘Lessons in Botany,’’ and“ Field, 
Forest, and Garden Botany.” A most popular and comprehensive School Book, adapted to beginners 
and advanced classes. 1 vol., 8vo., cloth, 621 pages. Price, postpaid, $2.00. 

This book, in connection with “ How Plants Grow,’ supplies a complete course in Botany for Common 
Schools, Academies and Seminaries, 

Gray’s Manual of Botany. Arranged according to the natural system, and containing 20 
lates, illustrating the Sedges, Grasses, Ferns, &c. Fifth edition, 1867. Eight issue, 1868. Cloth, 
vO., 700 pages. Price, postpaid, $1.86. 

THE SAME, bound with ‘‘ The Lessons.” Price, postpaid, $2.50. 
This work, in connection with “ The Lessons,’ supplies a complete course in Botany for Colleges and 
Scientific Schools. 

Gray’s New Structural and Systematic Botany. 4 Jntrodaction to Structural and System- 

atic Botany and Vegetable Physiology, being the sixth and revised edition of the Botanical Text-book. 
Illustrated by numerous weod-cuts. 1 vol., cloth, 8vo., 442 pages. Price, postpaid, $2.30. 
This work has for many years held an undisputed rank among standard text-books in the Science of 

Botany. The present, being the sixth edition, is not simply a re-issue, but has been entirely re-written and 

the compass of the work greatly extended. 


>* Valuable Aids in the Study of Botany.*< 


Gray’s Botanist’s Microscope. 4 most convenient instrument for the study of Botany. 
It is attached to a small black-walnut box, into which it can be neatly folded when not in use. Two 
kinds are made, one wito two lenses, which magnifies about fifteen diameters, price, $2.00, the other 
with three lenses, and which magnifies about one-third more, price, postpaid, $2.50. 

Apgar’s Plant Analysis. 4 Valuable Companion for Students in the Science of Botany, 
by the use of which they may easily become familiar with botanical terms, and their application to 
botanical descriptions, containing among other valuable features, an illustrated “‘ Analytical arrange- 
ment of Botanical Terms.”” By Hon. E. A. Apcar, Supt. Public Instruction of New Jersey; and 
Prof. A. C. APGAR, of the New Jersey State Normal School, Handsomely printed and substantially 
bound in flexible cloth. Price, postpaid, 63 cents. 


Specially low rates will be made for Supplies for Introduction, and Copies 
for Examination. with a view to Introduction. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Company, Publishers, 
753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 
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VIEW OF LIBRARY. 
> LIBRARY OPEN RORYY-KIVE HOURS PER WEEK. *< 





A School for EBaucation of Teachers. None but those who in-— 
tend to become Teachers desired as Students. 





For Circulars address 


J. A. COOPER, Edinboro, Pa. 





FIRST YEARS 
I 


«+ SONG-LAND, +» 


Pay Schools and Juvenile Classes 
By GEORGE F. ROOT. 


A well-ordered, interesting and carefully-graded course of 
elementary lessons, and a generous supply of good attractive 


For Imitation. 
§ 0 N G § “ Stady of Notation. 
“ Recitation. 
“ Special Occasions. 
IN EVERY DEPARTMENT 


“FIRST YEARS IN SONG-LAND” 


Is far in advance of any of its predecessors, and outstrips all 
competitors. 216 pages in beautiful style, 

Be sure to examine * First Years in Song- 
Land’’ before you select a book for the Fail 
and Winter Session. 474 

Price soc. by mail ; $5.00 per doz. by express. 

Specimen pages now ready and sent free on application. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


66 West Fourth St., Cncinnati. 5 Union Square, New York. 


~The Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 


URNISHES, without charge superior Professors , Principals, 
Governesses, and Teachers for any grade of scho Sells 
and Rents Schoo! Properties. Transacts business in all the 
States and Territories. facilities unsurpassed. Well-qualified 
Teachers desiring positions should send stamp for application 
form. Address L. B. LANDIS, 
45. 631 Hamintton St., ALLENTOWN, Pa. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. Y 
WARRANTED. Catal sent Free. 

VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 











FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS! 


THE BEACON LIGHT! 


“The true Light, which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world,’ 


The Beacon Light is an unusually attractive and beautiful 
New Sunpvay ScHoot Sone Book, by J. H. Tenngevand Rav. 
E, A. Horrman, who have had a very successful experience as 
song writers and composers. This book is one of the best ever 
made, ‘THe Beacon Licut has many noble hymns, and the 
sweetest of melodies. Specimen copies mailed for 30 cunrTs; 
Liberal reduction for quantities 
Choirs and Societies will do well to 
CANTATAS. end the musical season by performin 
either a Sacred Cantata, as Buck’s 46th Psalm, (g1) or Chad 
wick’s splendid Joseph’s Bondage, ($1,) or Butterfield’s Bel- 
shazzar, ($:,) or try the very easy Esther, (so cts.,) or Root’s 
always popular Haymakers,(g1,) or Buck’s Don Munio, ($1.50). 
y : me ($2.50. By Em- 
The Emerson Method for Reed Organ. S$25% aa” mace. 
THEWS, is among the very best, and has a good collection of 
instrumental and vocal music. 4-2. 


Any book mailed, post free, for retail price. 


GLIVER DITSON & CO,, Boston, Mass. 
J.E. DITSON & CO., Philadelphia. 





‘Needed Everywhere: Will Sell Wherever Seen.” 


LANCASTER ScHooL Merrers 


30 MOTTOES ano THE LORD’S PRAYER, 


Teachers think them the Best and Cheapest Mottoes pub- 
lished. They are on the finest extra-calendered 6-ply Railroad 
(mot China) board, the best of its kind manufactured. 
only colors used are Salmon and Green. They are printed on 
BOTH stpgs—thus making one set equivalent to two, 

Sa Sent postpaid, securely enveloped, on receipt of $1.10 
or by express, when several sets are desired by the School offi- 
cers ofa District, at $1.00 per set. 


J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa. 
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STANDARD COURSE IN 


BY PROFESSOR ASA GRAY. 








Gray’s How Plants Behave, How they Move, Climb, Employ Insects to Work for them. 
Beautifully illustrated and printed on fine paper. 4to, Price, postpaid, 62 cents. 

Gray’s How Plants Grow. 4 Simple Introduction to Structural Botany; with a Popular 
FLORA, or an arrangement and description of Common Plants, both wild and cultivated. Intended 
for young people and Common Schools. [Illustrated by more than 500 engravings. 232 pages, small 
quarto. Price, postpaid, 95 cents. 

This book in connection with the ‘School and Field Book,’ supplies a Complete Course in Botany for 
Common Schools, Academies and Seminaries. 

Gray’s Lessons in Botany and Vegetable Physiology, 40 which ts added a copious Glossary, 
or Dictionary of Botanical Terms. Fully illustrated. Cloth 8vo., 236 pages. Price, postpaid, $1.10 

Gray’s Field, Forest, and Garden Botany. 4 simple introduction to the Common Plants of 
the United States, cast of the Mississippi, both wild and cultivated. Cloth, 8vo., 386 pages. Price, 
postpaid, $1.65. 

Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany. Comprising the ‘‘Lessons in Botany,'’ and ‘‘ Field, 
Forest, and Garden Botany.” A most popular and comprehensive School Book, adapted to beginners 
and advanced classes. 1 vol., 8vo.,,cloth, 621 pages. Price, postpaid, $2.00. 

This book, in connection with “ How Plants Grow,’ supplies a complete course in Botany for Common 
Schools, Academies and Seminaries. 

Gray’s Manual of Botany. Arranged according to the natural system, and containing 20 
plates, illustrating the Sedges, Grasses, Ferns, &c. Fifth edition, 1867. Eight issue, 1868. Cloth, 
8vo., 700 pages. Price, postpaid, $1.86. 

Tue Same, bound with ‘The Lessons.” Price, postpaid, $2.50. 
This work, in connection with “ The Lessons,” supplies a complete course in Botany for Colleges and 
Scientific Schools. 

Gray’s New Structural and Systematic Botany. An Jntroduction to Structural and System- 

atic Botany and Vegetable Physiology, being the sixth and revised edition of the Botanical Text-book. 
Illustrated by numerous wood-cuts. 1 vol., cloth, 8vo., 442 pages. Price, postpaid, $2.30. 
This work has for many years held an undisputed rank among standard text-books in the Science of 

Botany. The present, being the sixth edition, is not simply a re-issue, but has been entirely re-written and 

the compass of the work greatly extended. 


>* Valuable Aids in the Study of Botany.*< 


Gray’s Botanist’s Microscope. 4 most convenient instrument for the study of Botany. 
It is attached to a small black-walnut box, into which it can be neatly folded when not in use. Two 
kinds are made, one wito two lenses, which magnifies about fifteen diameters, price, $2.00, the other 
with three lenses, and which magnifies about one-third more, price, postpaid, $2.50. 

Apgar’s Plant Analysis. 4 Valuable Companion for Students in the Science of Botany, 
by the use of which they may easily become familiar with botanical terms, and their application to 
botanical descriptions, containing among other valuable features, an illustrated “‘ Analytical arrange- 
ment of Botanical Terms.” By Hon. E. A. ApGar, Supt. Public Instruction of New Jersey; and 
Prof. A. C. ApGaR, of the New Jersey State Normal School. Handsomely printed and substantially 
bound in flexible cloth. Price, postpaid, 63 cents. 


Specially low rates will be made for Supplies for Introduction, and Copies 
for Examination. with a view to Introduction. 





Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Company, Publishers, 
753 and 788 Broadway, New York. 
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THE BOW OF NUMBERS 


Arches the Continent from Ocean to Ocean. 





Brooks's New Arithmetics 


+ REALIZE THE PROMISE. :- 


On the Pacific, adopted by the State of Oregon, November 12, 1880, for Four 
Years. On the Atlantic by the City of Philadelphia, Dec. 14, 1880. 
City of New York, Oct., 1879; and City of Providence, (sec- 
ond City of New England) Dec. 17,1880. Brooks’s 
were chosen as the best in Providence over 
all of the principal Arithmetics of 
Boston, New York, and 

the West. 





>k See Prices in January No. of the Journal. *< 


het 
—_—o 


EXTRACT [DEC. 18, 1880] FROM THE PROVIDENCE EVENING PRESS. 


Brooks’s Normal Series of Arithmetics, Algebra, and Geometry have a national reputa- 
tion, and a wide and permanent use. Their author, Edward Brooks, A. M., Ph. D., Prin- 
cipal of a Pennsylvania State Normal School, has been known and recognized for nearly 
a quarter of a century, as one of the first teachers and educators of the country. 

These works have an immense and increasing sale. ‘They have been adopted recently 
in Philadelphia, New York City, and Oregon by State action. They are standard by ad- 
option in Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, much of New Jersey, and in use in many of 
the best schools from thé Atlantic to the Pacific. 

These works were largely quoted from and highly commended by the French Commis- 
sion at the Centennial, and permission has been sought recently for the right to translate 
them for the schools of Brazil. 

The true spirit of the new education and the analytic thought of modern arithmetic per- 
vade these books throughout. It is impossible to turn to a practical or business subjects 
without finding new and fresh information, and problems which show evidence of having 
been written after large research and acquaintance with every branch of business as prac- 
ticed to-day. The introduction of these books cannot fail to be of great advantage to the 
schools of Providence. 


Nfoutgomery’s Normaf [Jnion [udustrial Praying, 


INTRODUCTION PRICHEHS.—Primary Books, 6 cts. Intermediate, 18 cts. 
Manual for Primary Books, $1.20. 











+>k Normal Educational Publications. \< 


Fewsmith’s English Grammars, Westlake’s Common School Literature, Westlake’s How to 
Write Letters, Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks, Lyte’s School Room Songs, Institute 
Songs and Institute Glee Book, Sheppard’s Text-Books on the Constitution, Peter- 
son’s Familiar Science, Pelton’s Celebrated Outline Maps, etc. 

Lyte’s Practical Book-Keeping and Blanks. 


For Particulars, Terms, and Circulars, address the Publishers, 


Sower, Potts & Co., Publishers, 
530 Market St.. Philadelphia. 
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STANDARD COURSE IN 





BY PROFESSOR ASA GRAY. 


Gray’s How Plants Behave, How they Move, Climb, Employ Insects to Work for them. 
Beautifully illustrated and printed on fine paper. 4to, Price, postpaid, 62 cents. 

Gray’s How Liants Grow. 4 Simple Introduction to Structural Botany; with a Popular 
FLORA, or an arrangement and description of Common Plants, both wild and cultivated. Intended 
for young people and Common Schools. [Illustrated by more than 500 engravings. 232 pages, small 
quarto. Price, postpaid, 95 cents. 

This book in comnection with the *‘School and Field Book,” supplies a Complete Course in Botany for 
Common Schools, Academies and Seminaries. 

Gray’s Lessons in Botany and Vegetable Physiology, fo which ts added a copious Glossary, 
or Dictionary of Botanical Terms. Fully illustrated. Cloth 8vo., 236 pages. Price, postpaid, $1.10° 

Gray’s Field, Forest, and Garden Botany. 4 simple introduction to the Common Plants of 
the United States, east of the Mississippi, both wild and cultivated. Cloth, 8vo., 386 pages. Price, 
postpaid, $1.65. 

Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany. Comprising the ‘‘Lessons in Botany,’’ and “‘ Field, 
Forest, and Garden Botany.’’ A most popular and comprehensive School Book, adapted to beginners 
and advanced classes. 1 vol., 8vo., cloth, 621 pages. Price, postpaid, $2.00. 

This book, in connection with “ How Plants Grow,” supplies a complete course in Botany for Common 
Schools, Academies and Seminaries. 

Gray’s Manual of Botany. Arranged according to the natural system, and containing 20 
plates, illustrating the Sedges, Grasses, Jerns, &c. Fifth edition, 1867. Eight issue, 1868. Cloth, 
8vo,, 700 pages. Price, postpaid, $1.86. 

THE Same, bound with “The Lessons.” Price, postpaid, $2.50. 
This work, in connection with “ The Le.sons,” supplies a complete course in Botany for Colleges and 
entific Schools. 

Gray’s New Structural and Systematic Botany. An /ntroduction to Structural and System- 

atic Botany and Vegetable Physiology, being the sixth and revised edition of the Botanical Text-book. 

Illustrated by numerous wood-cuts. 1 vol., cloth, 8vo,, 442 pages. Price, postpaid, $2.30. 

This work has for many years held an undisputed rank among standard text-books in the Science of 

Botany. The present, being the sixth edition, is not simply a re-issue, but has been entirely re-written and 

the compass of the work greatiy extended. 


>* Valuable Aids in the Study of Botany.*< 
Gray’s Botanist’s Microscope. A most convenient «nstrument for the study of Botany. 


It is attached to a small black-walnut box, into which it can be neatly folded when not in use. Two 
kinds are made, one wito two lenses, which magnifies about fifteen diameters, price, $2.00, the other 
with three lenses, and which magnifies about one-third more, price, postpaid, $2.50. 

Apgar’s Plant Analysis. 4 Valuable Companion for Students in the Science of Botany, 
by the use of which they may easily become familiar with botanical terms, and their application to 
botanical descriptions, containing among other valuable features, an illustrated “ Analytical arrange- 
ment of Botanical Terms.” By Hon. E. A. Apcar, Supt. Public Instruction of New Jersey; and 
Prof. A. C. ApGaR, of the New Jersey State Normal School. Handsomely printed and substantially 
bound in flexible cioth. Price, postpaid, 63 cents 


Specially low rates will be made for Supplies for Introduction, and Copies 
for Examination. with a view to Introduction. 








Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Company, Publishers, 
753 and 786 Broadway, New York, 
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